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INTRODUCTION 


By JOHN R. CROSSLAND, F.R.G.S. 


T HK wild creatures of the earth have 
ever hud a fasrination Ibr mankind. 
From ihr riullcst days, t)cft>re the 
dawninj;; <1! rreordrd history, irum found him¬ 
self in conlaci with wild btnuU. It was only 
when he made himself weapons and cultivated 
th<* art of snaring his four-footed enemies 
i hat he beca me 1 ni) y master of the animal world. 

Life in iliose fur-off days was a daily 
battle for ro^istrnce, and until man’s inlclU- 
gence brought him to nnilise the value of 
craft and hunter's cunning brute force gener¬ 
ally triumphed. Thus the earliest records, 
act down on llu* walls of eaves and on pieces 
of l)one from those very enemies of primitive 
man, are pictures—stories in deft lines, for 
there was no writing then—telling of triumphs 
over the animals that would stay, or of beasts 
that provided good food. 

Those times have long since passed away, 
yet that contact with the wild in the days of 
pre-history has left its indelible mark upon 
those who came after. Animals fascinate us ; 

we love to study their habits, thdr physical 

make-up, their modes of life. For this reason 
zoological gardens, travelling menageries and 
circuses have held their popularity* for cen¬ 
turies. « 

Thcjn, again, there is the human element 
curiosity in our desire to see wild creatures 
with our own eyes. Shakespeare was right 

BL. 


when he said, through the mouth of the fool 
Trinrtilo, in The Tempest, “ When they will 
not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar they 
will lay out ten to see n dead Indian.** In 
Shakespeare's day *' any strange beast ** would 
make a showman's fortune. 

So, in spite of agitations ^^insi the keeping 
of wild creatures in captivity, wr flock to the 
zoo and to menageries, where the sight of the 
beautiful and the ugly, the graceful and the 
ungainly in (he world of wild nature Jiolds 
us with the s:tme interest we experienced in 
rJiildhood. i£sop made the wild creatures 
talk and give moral lessons to mankind. As 
we see the specimeas in our zoos wc learn 
much that even /£sop did not set down for 
our deleciatioii. 

Nature is prodigal in her reproduction of 
wild life. In far-off days slie gave to the 
world strange creatures itt the waters. It is 
probable t^t one day water creature* 
crawled out on the land, and as generations 
passed the breathing apparatus of these am- 

phibiiuis so adju.^(ed itself to liNnng on dry 
land that our birds and mammals developed. 
In the time of the great saurians the world 
saw bulk rather than brain in its wild 
life. Then Nature's ** experiment or so it 
seems to us t^^y—failed, and smaller, 
more active creatures, with more highly- 
developed brains, locdt command of the earth. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Nature U ever-changing;. Environment and 
(he necessity of finding food have conspired, 
along with many other factors, to bring forth 
variations in wild creatures. Other species 
develop<d and in course of time multiplied, 
and tlieir ofTshuots again went through 
certain mutations and modiheations. The 
duck’s ftrt developed webs for swimming; 
the seal’s hind legs became a rudder and the 
fore legs powerful flippers ; the whale's hind 
legs became a tail ; the giraffe's neck grew 
longer, though the number c/ bones re¬ 
mained the same ; the ant-eater’s snout grew 
longer and more pointed, that he might the 
belter And his food in anthills. 

So rhe talc goes on, Nature changing and 
adapting her myriad creaturea to their 
respective environ men is through the long 
ages, WeajK>ns of ofltmcc and defence devel¬ 
oped, and the wild creatures found nut how 
to use them to the l>csi advantage. For life 
Is 8 Uirk in the world. One creature preys 
upon another, and the prospective victim 
mast use its whs at all limes. Some of the 
weaker anim*ds have ihclr safety in their 
slender l(*g 5 ; tliey gallop away from ilicir 
stronger pursuers. Other creatures have 
horns, stings, ofl'ensive liquids irereted in their 
bodies, even electric shocks lor their dis¬ 
turbers. 

Nature keeps a most amazing balance in 
the wilds, l.eli alone, a jungle will mnaiii 
the same, as llir as its wild life is concerned, 
for centuries. The erra lures, in their eternal 
war on oacli other, keep down any pre¬ 
dominance of one ty|)€. It is only when 
man steps in that the natural balance Is 
upset. 1 ‘hcn there is confusion. Man intro¬ 
duced rabbits to Australia, where there were 
not suflicicnl of the ral)bii’s natural enemies 
to preserve a balance. Tlte southern con¬ 
tinent is now overrun wiili these prollflc 
rodents. Ladybirds arc specially reared nowa¬ 
days and shipped ulT to rhe lemon groves, 
where tliey are set free among the trees to 
eat up the pests that would devastate the 
witolc orchard. If the eggs of the codfish 
were all aUowed to hatch and ihe young fry 
to come to maturity it would be possible to 
walk across from Dover to Calais on dry 
ground—the solid mass codfish from sea 
*bed to surface. It is Nature alone (hat can 

E reserve the balance. Thus the tale rnight 
c continued. 

I'here arc Iricnds among the wild things. 
The crocodile has its scavenger bird to dean 


its teeth i • the buffalo carries its bird in its 
sha^;y hair and thus makes reasonably sure 
that the ticks that infest its skin will in some 
way be kept down to decent proportions. 
Thm are mortal enemies, too, such as the 
tiger and the water buffalo, and the mongoose 
and the snake. There are animals and birds 
that warn others of the approach of danger, 
and creatures that hide themselves by means 
o( protective camouflage, so that they may 
all (he better catch their prey. 

Nature has given warning colorations to 
some of her more obnoxious creatures, such 
as the salamander, to assist their victims to 
avoid suclden death, while to other wild things 
she has given slrange sliapes or curious types 
of wca|x>ns of defence. Thus the stick ina'Ct 
looks like the twdgs of tlie tree on which it 
IS feeding, carving out great semicircles in 
the leaves with its powerful, insalialilc jaws. 
Titus also does the hedgehog curl into a 
prickly ball and the pftreupino erect its 
deadly spines. 

Naiure has .*ibo encouraged her wild 
creatures to adapt ihcinsclvca to their en¬ 
vironment. The coimrl lives in the desert 
where (here is little food and water, so its 
humps s«^ fat, in times of plenty, to be 
reservoirs of nourishment in the lean days. 
The water hiid in at the oasis lasts for (he 
long Journey over the arid wastes ahead. Thn 
owl is made to sec by night, the eagle to 
draw a pellucid sheath over its ryes when 
flying high in (hr sky beneath a brilliant sun. 
The teeth of gnaw'ing animals are made to 
grow continuously and to sharpen themselves 
as they wear down, while the eleplianl, whose 
neck is so short as to he. almost non-cxistent, 
has been provided wi(h a prehensile trunk 
that acts as an arm to convey f(x>d to the 
0iouth. 

The wild life of our world is truly a fas¬ 
cinating study, and one that well repays 
interest and research. The present volume 
has been compiled with the object of stimulat¬ 
ing interest in the wonder of the great out- 
doon. The writers have endeavoured to tell 
thf^ marvellous work of Nature and to 
describe faithfully, yet in engrossing manner, 
the lives the thousands of creatures that 
live in forest, on plain or on hillside, that swim 
in the ponds, streams and lakes, that inhabit 
the great oceans or dwell in tree-tops, that 
muzzle about in (he slime or burrow deep 
into the earth. 

Creatum that crawl, slink, run or fly, that 
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LIVING STATUARY. 


There are atrenfth, moe and digniiy in the pow of this Limm. The long ftmch of limb, the xmuculv 
thigha and the mauTve cheat alJ make for ipeed and power in the cootiouu buiineti of hunting for food. 
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INTRODtTCtlOK 


iwiis, Jump, hop or strut are all dealt with, 
and iheir story is one that holds the reader in 
wonderment and sympathy. The families of 
animals> birds> reptiles* batrachians, fisho 
and insects are set out in their respective 
chaptcn, and later in the volume definite 
topics are discussed* with copious examples 
quoted under each. The world has btcn 
Sroured ibr photographs, and where possible 
creatures in their native haunts have been 
portrayed. 

The story fittingly begins with the features 
of other days* so that the wild life of our 
modern world may l>e viewed in proper per¬ 
spective. Survivals of the prehistoric ages 
arc also enumerated, and a fascinating chapter 
shows these relics of the past as they may \ye 
seen to-day in lonely parts of the earth. I'he 
beauty of the big cats is shown in a superb 
collection of photographs* illuminating a 
well-planned account of these r.arnivor- 
ous animals. The monkcTs and apes* strange 
caricatures of man* are enumerate and their 
various characteristics described with author¬ 


ity. nhtpachyderms* the fieeufooted tpeaei, 
the rodents* ruminants; all these have 
received fill! and generous attention. Birds 
of sea* pood* mountain and woodland* birds 
of colour, of utility, birds of prey and birds of 
passage are described. Fishes of surikee and 
deep waters, fresh and salt* have b e en set 
before the reader, and batrachlans* reptiles 
and insects have along with the spiders been 
treated with authority and insight 
The editors earnestly hope that this vol¬ 
ume, with iu many ihouunds of words and 
over a thousand photographic illustrations* 
will be a source of joy* a fund of informa¬ 
tion* an incentive to love of animal life and 
a lasting treasure on tlie family bookshelf. 
If it fonen in the younger members of the 
family a keener love ibr wild creatures* and 
increascii their knowledge of the countries of 
the world through the wild creatures^that 
inhabit them* it will be indeed a volume to 
value. If the book quickens the perception 
and the desire to study nature at first hand 
it will have performed its highest service. 



THE DESTROYER. [S.nm. 

This Blephaot Miles throng the deasc Sjimese iuafk, tcariag dovn tbt trees la hi way mber vslk 
mud them. Thii roMrkwe phateptpb, tikcB rccsosJy, ^*^***^'*^ *^»^ u no uacemu msaacr the itrcafth 
of the Btephaat'i head nd trunk, lalnotfiad Bums Bt^bnao have boa tmudud taught to work for min. 






A gUnpie 


{be nimiJ world la pr^rcoric dtyt ib owi cwo moaMcn dcvouriaf tbr body of thrlr ipoil* 

|C mmffuirftrt^MonduiU 




r f/E wild lift 9f mr modtm w^rld is strsHge wtd wsindit/ul. Its varied crecSurts 
have evolwd/tom types that inhahiud a younger ecrth. Knviromneni has combisud 
uiM other faetnrs to modify types deottyh the gynerations. Before drs^tn; with 
the creatures of the ssortd we know^ therefore, we take a backward glance attoss the 
ages, and reconstruet from dry botns the monsteri of the primeval voie. In the days 
^ the earth's tarty occupants iV unmld seem tfusJ Nature tried the experinmJ of bu^ 
rather than braitr,far the monsters described below al last disappeared Jhm the earth 
and rnade for mme CHaWxts unth J77ia//fr bulk ^t with larger brains. 


W HEN did atuxnal life first appw upoP 
thii earth > More mleratini; still, 
what were the early animals like ? 
ThcK are questions that we ask otirselves 
when we gaze upon those great skeletons of 
prehistoric beasts and birds in the museums. 

As a result of the wondeHul discoveries which 
have bcejT made in recent yean in unearthing 
the fcNsilised remains of these creatures, 
coupled with the sdentific knowledge which 
has been gained by patient investigation into 
this particular field of research, the scientist 
t&^y a not only able to depict these strange 
beasts, but can tell us many intercstiiig fisets 
about them—what the world must have been 
like at that distant date, whai kind of food 
they ate, and how they battled with one 
another for supremacy. 

Here, perhaps, cm should co r rect an in>* 
pre ssi on which is fairly prevalent, namely, that 
the modem naturalist can froni a single bone 
or tooth reconstruct the u^iole animal Such 


a feat is impossible. All that the expert can 
do in such a case is to say whether the creature 
represented was a fish, reptile, bird, or 
mammal. If the creature were already known 
frMn the discovery of its whole skeleton, the 
icientbt could tell you all about it. But when 
some of the leading bones of a skeleton are 
discovered—vertebrae, jaw-bonea, limb-bones, 
etc., then it is not very difficult to restore the 
whole skeleton, and draw some conclusions 
about the habits c»f the animal. 

According to Pror. E. Ray Lankestcr, one 
of the greatest of English naturalists and an 
acknowledged mtpert on this subject, animal 
life fim appear^ upon this earth some 
164,500,000 yean ago, if not earlier. Com* 
pa^ to our little human record of some 
fiReeo to twenty thousand yean, such a figure 
is startling. But fbnilised remains of animals 
have been found in the rocks which geologists 
assure us dale back to that iar-dbtant past. 

Actually, the ideatbt should have dug down 






BIG GAME OPOTHER DAYS 
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THE BRONTOSAUR US. l.i 

Th» clongnceU dincifi^ui, Uw BroftCOtturiu, with in tmiU h««d ind bnio, ftached the emirmout l^erh nf 
i«v«n.y t«c. A oiM, b«iJc such • monitcr, would look very incc«Sw^v«}^d“bS 

U) ii depth t»( Htk or over twelve miles, 

to find rrnmirui. No one, of course, has 
cvrr nachf'd such a depth, or prof^ildy ever 


will, yei ihr rrtnairis of animals lhat lived a 
Inmdrid niiJIioii years u^o and more have, 
nevertheless, been found close to ihe stirf;icc. 
In nttes past, as the result of volcanic upheavals, 
and «ucii-like disturbances, the crust ol* the 
earth has l>cen turned Ujiside down, so that, 
In places, the lower slraUi an-on lop, en a hi mg 
the scientist to study the life preserved in them. 

Had the teinuins of these ancient animals 
iK'en exposed u> the air, they would have 
perished long ago, hut fortunately for the pre* 
WTVation of the record, the aniniak wrote their 
own biography in (lie rocks which caught and 
have held ihcit rnnains for these millions of 
years. Of course, when these animals were 
cHughi that which held them was not yet rock. 
It was only tlicsoft mud or sand drifting around 
the dead animal, holding it tight from air and 
water, and pressing it down into the rock 
during the ages and thus preserving it 
Queer Creaturet oj the Fast. 

The scientist divides the past ages into three 
great periods, namely. Primary, Secondary, 
and Tertiary. Nothing higher in the scale 
life than a fislt apjiean in the first, or Primary 
group of rocks or strata. In the Secondary we 
find reptiles abundant. They were then the 
“ Lords of Creation.” Birds were an off*shoot 
from them. In the Tertiary group we 
find mammals—at first of more simple or 
" generalised ** types, but later highly com* 
plex. This was the ” Age of Mammals.” 


Although a vast nunklxT of ihc>M' rie;klures 
|)ortshed beyond all rrenvcryjeiivliig not <i Iracr 
Ikchind, many of them did miiiiagc lo wriie (heir 
biography in the nK-ks in the way of liwsiliscd 
remains »)meiimcs almost as comph-iely as if 
Dame Nature had ihoughlfuliy cm* 
halmcd them for our instruct ion .ind 


Hi. /. Skefr»i"t>t 

RESTORATION OF THE PLESIOSAURUS. 
An tEident sea-serpent, this strange aesrurc, half tnam* 
msl and bsl/fish, possessed ■ long neck like s serpent i, 
teeth like i oooodik'i, and paddles like a whale’s. 
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BIG GAME OF OTBEK DAYS 


ddigbt. Many of than have become extinct 
In some casca» as with the Mammoth and the 
Moa, that gmt wingless bird cf New Zealand, 
man was responsible. But man did not kiU off 
the Dinosaxirs, those great reptiles of the past« 
whose cousins, the lizards and the crocodiles, 
remain. The Winged Reptiles (Pterodactyls) 
have also disapp>eared. These creatures were 
no doubt ousi^, or beaten in the struggle for 
existence, by types of a higher or more complex 
nature. And yet, for all that, many of the 
lower types remain. 

Take the case of the Plesiosaurus, for 
example, one of the earliest foms of life 
among the great water-dwelling reptiles, now 
long extinct. It was certainly a strange marine 
monster. To the head of a lizard were united 
teeth of a crocodile, a long neck like that of the 
a serpent, the ribs of a chameleon, and the 
paddles of a whale. It was carnivorous, and 
over twenty feet in length. 

Passing over strange ibrnis of reptile life, too 
nutnerous to mention here, wc come to llie 


Dinosaim—dtose veritaMe dragons of the past. 
They comprised the laigcst terrtstrial and 
aemi*aquatic reptiles that ever lived. They 
p>o»essed four limbs, but the front limb? and 
hands were often remarkably small in com* 
parison with the hind limbs. Many of them 
frequently walked on thejr hind legs. They 
varied in size and appearance to an extra* 
tvdinary degree. Some wore a defensive 
armour of bony plates, some had spines, others 
again had horns; some* wm vegetable 
feeders, others carnivorous. 

Among thuee ** terrible lizards ** were the 
AtUiuosaurus, 8o feet long and 30 feet high 
at the topmost poiiil; the Brontosaurus, ^ 
feet long and weighing 20 'oru ; the Cerato* 
saunis, smaller in baild but with a larger 
brain, and apparently of ^ater activity than 
some ul iu contemporaries. There was the 
Iguanodon, a Ivasc 30 feel in length, which 
habitually walked on its hind legs and 
possessed a remarkable tkigger-like thumb. 

Perhaps the two strangest forms of the great 
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THE 1 GUANODOK. 

This gisnt of sneient dsysf the Igusaodao, whicb was acarly^rty ^ 




bid the penrer of nuuiing on its 


ttnu hind* 
li k mought 


hind>Ufflbi asd usiai 
ouaht Cfatt It wei sko 


tbs forttfBs for tesriu veset^oo. The . geoenlly s Itnd^iiyiDa ersMire, 
•t ki the wiser, iht IguiM Liavd > modem d^ reeeoBbles it in mrok 



BIG GAME OF OTHER DAYS 


dinosaur family were the Stegosaurus and the 
Triceracops. The former was armed with great 
heavy, bony piatea, a yard or so in widths which 
ran ^wn the centre of its back, whUc iu tail 
was equipped with eight formidable spikes. 
This animal had a length of about 25 feet and 
was a vegetable feeder. The triccratops, which 
was equally as tong, had a collar of spikes round 
its neck and carried three horns on its head. 

It was in the Secondary period that the 
Flying Reptiles, the Ptcmdaciyls, made their 
appearaitce. They were as aerial as birds or 
bats and varied so much in size that one was 
no larger than a crow, while another measured 
eighteen feel from tip to lip of its wings. 
'Hieir wings have been found well preserved 
in rock, and each consisted of a membrane 
spread from one enormous, elongated Anger 
to the side of the l>ody and little hind legs. 

It would seem nuiunil to pam from the 
winged reptiles to ihr Birds, but, as u matter of 
fact, the birds arc not very closely related to 
the pterodactyls. Birds are really derived from 
the reptiles, those that come closest 10 them 
l>cing the dinosaurs (especially the iguanodon), 


which walked on their lund legs and had only 
three toes to the foot. No living bird found 
to-day has teeth, but fossil birds have been 
found with wcU-dcvelopcd teeth like (hose of 
reptiles. The most remarkable extinct bird 
discovered is the Arclucopteryx. This strange 
bird was about the size of a crow, had 
teeth on both jaws, possessed three distinct 
Angers, each armed with a daw and a 
long lizard-like tail with feathers on it. 

AmoMing £><xcoverier by Excavators. 

Passing over many strange funns of animal 
life wc come to the Tertiary era, wlien 
mammals became the reigning type, as they 
are row. Some ol' the earlier forms, however, 
such iiS ihc iiiammoih. ihc giant sloth, and 
ihemoa ol’Ncw Zealand, have Ixromc extinct. 

Ill the wilds of Mongolia, in ihe jungles of 
Africa, and in the v;isL op(*n spacTK of America 
and Canada, men arc searching for the 16 s- 
stliscd remains of ihc giant creatures that Aour- 
islted in the days of long ago. Over and over 
again, iht'sc men who make it thenr busint^ to 
hunt for (his strange '' game " Iihvc nstonUhcU 



THE STBOOSAURUS AT BAY. Iff /• 

The StegoMurus, U seen bring sttKkcd by • flrtb-e>tiii| repdk. This prebiftoric giant carried • 
double row of bony pKatei nuiniDg down ibe coure of Jo back* some bei^ u large as a yard wide. 
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A PREHISTORIC SCENE. ) s% 4 ptto^ 

The Triceretops, the last of the great land repdlea, ia shown here amaw prehistoric moutera. It had 
a head like that of a rhinoceroa* but» unlike the rhinoecroa lo-day, carriea three formidable horrut upon its face 
and a collar of spikes around iti neck. It waa about twaity*fiee feet in length. 

the scictilific world by ihrir wonderful finds, the form and habiu of coriain prehUtoric 
Our natural history museums are replflc creatures. Perseverance, therefore, ia often 
witli skeletons of the huge beasts of the rewarded and the foaail-hunlers’ finds htlp to 

past, whose l)ones have been found in remote enlighten the world as to its early hiatopr, 
parts of th<* earth by the fossil-hunicra. They It waa Mr. Walter Granger, a scientist 
have uncarihed huge lizards that weighed tons attached to the Museum of Natural History in 
and meaaured eighiy feet or more in length ; New York, who stumbled across the greatest 
monsicr rhinoceroses ; mammoth tigers and deposit of the fossilised remains of extinct 
huge turtles, and giant fleslk<ating birds, animals that has so far l>een unearthed. Some 
verifabJe monsters of the air, which have years ago he was going oyer a portion of the 
enabled the acirnlists to read the wonderful ** Bad Lands ” of Wyoming with a party of 
wild life tjf the days rrf* long ago. adventurers. In a small valley, not far from 

But ftwsU-hunling is much like gold-hunling. the Medicine Row Rivrr, they came upon the 
The explorer never knows when he will strili remains of a shecp*herder*s cabin. The hut 
it rich. He may remain in the field a whole stood on a slight eminence, and here the parry 
season, toiling daily under the scorching sun proceeded to obtain a better survey of their 
and enduring much privation, and at the end surroundings. 

be unable to show anything lor bis labour. On Glancing casually down at the jumble of 
the other hand, he may be lucky, and startle *' stones which had at one lime formed the 
the sciehtiac world with a find that wUl upset herder^s cabin, Mr, Granger thought they 
the text*booki and existing theories regarding looted strange. Picking up ont, he carefully 




iW OLD-TIME DUEL. u^nOtait 

A du«l in the prehistoric world wu no li^c ronflkt, we ctn imagine from this picture which shorn e 
Tnceritors enact vuurinc to intervene between two combteun. The TricenRopSi s&>nimed because of iQ 
three horns, hod ■ bnm in its huge ahuU no larfcr (hen thtt of a kinea llie great bony frill extending back 

over its om protected its body like a dtield when attadted. 


exarnijxtl it. “ 'riiis is a h ml Used bone.” hr Rraliain^ ih.ii ihr hon« thr thrc*p-K(*rde 

ImcI thrown lOKrihor to 5upi>ort liw home hat 
pndiahly Ixxn lakfn from tlu* groiiml nca 
by. Ml. Cirantin' prorurrtl a shovrl and licgan 
up ihr rarih. 

Ai'HT a f<tw hours' work his spadr sirurk 
against a hanJ scdisiancr whirh it could not 
pcnnniir. Working around h. lie firmlly un¬ 
earthed aiioiher piece - a single !x>ni', longer 
ihan an ortlinary man, It was a jx'rikiti of die 
remain-s of a hugt* preliisit>rlc lizard. 

The spot w'as iheti and there christened 
“ Bone Cahtn Qiiarr>\’' .'nitl as such is known 
to scieiiiisis the' world ovct. 'rhe locality 
lorms a vast grawyart) for the immense 
lizards, known as ditiiwaurs, as well as for the 
strange horses that lived in the days of long ago. 
(or eroeodiles larger tfinn any that ever floated 
down die Nile, and for mntmnolh turtles. 
Vnearthing Monster Skeletons. 

The (iiKowing year anoihrr scientist visited 
the region, and at Como BluOs, 5;ome ten miles 
jf from the site of Bone Cabin (.hiarry, found 
1 almost complete skeletons of tlic Diplodocua 
J !.. and the Bron losaurus. The i n te rest c if the whole 
I scientific world was aroused, and the leading 
museums of America and Europe despatched 
expeditions to the region to scaroli (or the 
fossil remains of these great prehistoric beasts. 

As a result, a new vocation may be said to 
liave been bom—that of fossil-hunting. Where¬ 
as, hitherto, the men who made it their life's 

_work to search for these bones in the desolate 

parts of th* earA co«ld almost be counted 
flyng dram of toe put, as Men in Curl Hagenbeck^s on the angers of your hands, toasu-nunang 
TierpirOisftburf. The kwt of ihis queer cfeeture oow became almost a craze, and scores’of men 

cn««l wl* zet in,o calUng, attracted by 
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\or rompU'U' sKrIc^»n», .><>me ;ilJacnoa 
selves 10 iIh‘ nmscums and loiU'd Utr a regular 
wage and a lx>nu» ii|xiri ilidr finds, while not 
a irw worked jndrpc*tidrnlly» selling their 
8l range wari» in ihe highcsl market. I 

I ( look a gang ( 4 'exprriniccd men a whole 


AN EXTINCT MONSTER. 

Like a dngoo of fairy-take lore* the Stegosaurus, anoeber otinct toonster. k aom fluksag for the kke to driok. 
The peculiar array of bony piaiea alofi ia b«^ protected id aervom ccAxre. tod iD tpilDd taJ proved a 
powerful defouive weapon in id itruggte for cskccDee againat other great creacuree of the wild. 


seaaon to occavate the mamvt akeletos acroa 
whkb Mr. Granger had aeddentally stumbled. 
Not till dun was it postiUe to obtain a correct 
idea o( the immensity of the brontosaurus. 

Later, the booet were sorted out. and pre* 
parations made ibr mounting them. Some idea 
of the length d* time that work of this kind 
takes may be gathered from the fact that it 
took two men two years to restore (he missing 
parts, and almost three yean to mount them i 


THE IGUANODON. J- 

The head of this ereat dinnuur, is tome twenty feet 
or more above the ground. That chit creature 
hal>irua]iy wulkcd on its bird-like hind l^ it uomit- 
takably proved by chc great cracks or nrinu found in 
the wealds of Sussex. Some are thirty inches in 
length and four to dve feet apart. 


the* liigli i)rifcx inuscmm were willing to pay 


How Boner ore ••oitombted.’' 

No museum had ever before attempted to 
tnount so targe a skeleton, and the great weight 
and fragile charaeier of (he Ixmes made it 
necessary to devise special methods m give 
eaeh bone a rigid and complete support, as 
otherwise it would tiion have Itroken in pieces 
from it* ovk';i weighL 

l*he proper ariieulating of the l>ones and pos¬ 
ing of the iimhs w ere equally ciifFirult problems. 

A powerful sciiflblding, twenty-five fwl 
high, wiiJi tackles and steel dinins. had to 
be errcied to lifi ihe ponderous bones into 
portion, litis scaffolding was essential, the 
thigh-liones, for insianre, turning the scale at 
five hundred and seventy ))outids. h'rom the 
time the remains were (imnd until they wer^ on 
view in the museum close ujKin six years elapUd. 

llik giant skeleton- the fint of its kind to 
l>r ere< lcd in any museum- measures sixty- 
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THE MEGATHERIUM OR GROUND SLOTH. 

The Mcgitberium or Ground Sloth erf South Ain«nci must have beta i terrifyia^ creature to eoeouiM in 
the ancient world. About twenty feet looc» it was orer twelve feet high wba iiTting on id hind legs. Ici 
very strong tail and maaaive hind^lep could support to weight while it fed on twip and kevci from the ti«e>tops. 


seven ittt in length and towers over fifteen feet 
in height. It is computed that» when alive, the 
monster must have weighed sixty to eighty ions. 
It flourished during the Jurassic or Middle 
Period of the Age of Reptiles, m any million years 
ago by the modern estimate of geolt^cal time. 

Fonioui Fostit~Hunterf. 

A list of the men who have earned fame as 
fossi!*hunters would include many of the lead- 
ing naturalists of the day and the curaton of 
our natural history museums. They are all 
men aniniaied by an intense love of the sul>’ 
ject, and ready to undergo great hardsliips. 

A few, like Mr. Charles H. Sternberg, h«ive 
spent a life-time in the field, hunting for these 
prized bones. Mr. Sternberg has raised up a 
race of' fossil •hunters, lor hu sons now follow 
ihis al range vocation. In ihe Bud l^nds ** 
of Ken.sas, 'Texas, Wyoming, and in other parts 
cl America, be discovered and opened up 
many im|x)runt fossil deposits, and in die 
museums of ifie world there* arc huge skclcions 
and lioncs collected by him. 

In die pursuit (»fhU call ing, Mr.Siembergh;is 
met with many remarkable .idven tures and over 
and over again has narrowly csca|>od with his 
life. For the most part, ibssil-lioncs arc liiund in 
dried-up river l>cds, rocky gor- 
^ 4 , and in desert or sterile land 
devoid of v(*gctaiion and water. 

In the early days Mr. Stent- 
berg fiatl much to fear I'rom 
the Red Indians, and fouTxJ 
it almost impossible to ob* 
tain an assistant willing to 


share die perils of the fossil-beds with him, 
and run the risk of being scalped. To camou¬ 
flage his camp, his tent and wagon-sheet were 
made of brown duck. This blended with the 
colours of his surroundings and prevented his 
whereabouts from being discovered at any 
great distance. 

Searching the ledges of the rocks for bones 
is also not without its risks. Sudden storms, 
particularly if the collector is al work in a 
drIed-up river-bed, are dangerous. Tents, and 
even wagons, have been carried away in these 
wash-outs, and the explorers have barely 
escaped witli their lives, while months of 
laborious work have lieen ruined. The fossi)- 
hunier*s greatest enemy, however, is not water, 
but the lack of water. In these* parched lands 
imU water » scarce, and that which is obiain* 
able is often tainud with alkali. 

TrioU of She Explorer. 

Add 10 this ibe scorching sun by day. the 
bitter cold by night, and the rough fare and 
geneml discornhwi, and one is not surprised 
lo leant ili.it malarial fever is often the rrsuli. 
But ii is very disheartening loan explorer, after 
he has dist'overed and worked |K*rh;ips fcit 
months up(»ri a skeleton lor which he knows 
many muscurn:< will be eager to pay a 
good pH re, lolx* obliged lo return home 
broken down in health with the pri'cious 
treasure <mly partially cxcavau*d from 
its rocky bid. True, he can return 
to the spot when hr has regained 
his heal ill, but he never knows 
wha( wilt have happened 
to Ills prize in the 
meantime. He 




THH ARMOURED GLVPTODON. 

The modem ArnudiUo which, in eome wyt, retemblo the prehistoric crttrure teen above, aeema to be 
a deecendant of this well-annoured GlyptoM of bygooe daja. Vhen anaoked. it dealt out btal blows with 
ict masi’ve, dubbed tail, and was able to hold its own with ocher ferocious cresturet of those wild umca. 


may find ir damagrd lK7oiid repair fiy passing 
cattlemen, ignorant of its scientific value. 

The way in which these hunters oT extinct 
animals work u interesting. Their weapons 
are chiefly the pick, shovel, and spade, but 
•ome nf the fossil dcpuuts cover so large an 
area that they use ploughs and scrapers drawn 
by horses to removr the earth covering. When 
the fossil •huiUer reaches a spot where he 
believes bones are to be found, he exatnina 
the kind of rock, if any exists. He looks care* 
hilly at the compoution of the soil, and notices 
the direction and rbe of the hilb. 

Nature buried these animals in a curious 
way^in certain layers of earth and rock. 
Sometimes a part the layer lies cloee to the 
surface of the plain or forms the hillside. The 
other end of the layer may be thousands 
feet bdow the top. I'hus the coveted fossU may 
be near the surface or hundreds of feet below it 

The protpector first lo^ carefully about 


for any objecu that may be lying cm the top. 
Frequently hr comes acroM bones of a sheep, 
someiimrs of a hare, but recognises them at 
once by their whiU'nrsi and freshnen. Any 
diApr that has a dulhbmwn appearance is 
doady studied, though it may not resemble a 
bone, for anything that has existed for millions 
of ye^, time muy have crumbled away. 

If (he prospector finds nothing, the shovel 
comes into service. He digs down here and 
there, making test holes. Perhaps he may go 
day after day in fruitless search, until the 
weeks have turned into months, and he has 
gone over miles of the rrgiun without making 
a find. Then, when he is about to give up in 
despair ami depart to some more Ul^y place, 
the shovel may readi a deposit, the grave of 
perhaps a dozen animals. 

One of the most valuable of recent finds was 
the complete skeleton of the Tyrannosaurus, 
the largest flesh-eating animal that ever lived. 
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Upon h» head and a collar of spikes around 
his neck, while his body was enca^ in a thick 
coat 0^ bony plates. Bui he needed this 
armour to protect him from the onslaughts 
of the giant lizards and huge flying-birds that 
flourished in his day. These ancient creatures 
were anything but a happy family and were 
continually ut war. 

Protecting Fragile Bones. 

When thr hunter had successfully located a 
skeleton, the next step is io secure the bones. 
While some of die larger ones arc unbroken, 
ht^uciidy the skeleton may be in a thousiind 
]K(Tcs, sK»mc a Ijundrcd feet or so from the 
rest. To pick out the right ones and separate 
them from the othm may niMn weeks of 
patient toiling in the butnitig sun. 

'Jltc hunter must ?ilso know how the lx>nrs 
were pul logcihcr by nature. As fast ;($ he 
idendhes each part he numbers it, then packs 
il off on its long journey to the museum. 

When the boiw is fr.igilr and cracked or 
broken, he fills in the cxevires widi liquid 
plaster, which harcleiu and thus ccmenii the 
fragments together. Somciitnes the surlacc of 
the bone u first omrrcd with silk paper or 
thin cloth to proiwit ti Irotn tlie .iir, Hicn the 
whide piece is covered with pi ns ter us a further 
protection Ixfon* l>ring plact'd in die 1 k>x or 
crate in which it is to br sent to die museum. 


THE JAWS OF A PREHISTORIC SHARK. 
This wonderful picture shown the hu^e fossilised 
i«wi of a prehistoric shark of the Rocene peri^ 
fouad in the phosphate beds of South Carolina. 
Bsperti estimate tnst this fish which had two 
hundred leech, had a leoftb of et^ry feet. 

The one aim of this benst when alive was tn 
battle with every other ;inimal that came in 
hb way. He was die fighting animal of Im 
age. When erect he stot^ eighteen fert high, 
posecssed talons Hi to hold an ox, and 
double-edged dagger-like teeth two and 
three inches long set in a month a yard 
wide in gaj)c. His ske!<*ton was dis¬ 
covered in the sandstone hilb. lltcarea 
over which the bones were sea tiered, 
and the almost vertical sbpe of the bill, 
necessitated the removal of a vast 
amount ot* material. It took two seasons 
to dig out tlie I tones, and dynamite liad 
to be used to lilow away the rocks. The 
excavation neressary to remove tltis 
single skeleton n'sulicd in a pit in the 
hillside thirty teet long, twenty feel wide, 
and twenty-five feet deep. 

I'hc heaviest single specimen ever 
lakeu out of the rtx^ks was the head of a 
Triceratops, a prehistorie rhimireros. 

1 1 weighed, when boxed, just over three 
tons. Complete skeletons of this extra¬ 
ordinary beast have now been found, 
and the rhinoceros of that early period 
was a veritable giant compared with his 
brother of to-day. He had a length of 
twenty-five leei, and carried three boms 


fM. /. Shtpaimt 

AN EXCAVATOR AT WORK. 

A luccessfu] cxcavitor tiocovoi the mauni of t duek*»bUled 
diooitar tad mri<TOt tbes so thst a compiMe skeleton of 
the giant can be recooscmecad fron the bones. 
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THE SABRE-TOOTH. 

Thift urribk crea(ure« the M*chiert>du», a S^re^Tooch, is thought to be • distant rcluive of ihc tme cats. 
Il has extremely sharp and powerful faa^ adapted tot killmg, aad must have made a fierce adversary. 



ASSEMBLING A SKELETON 


tlte skclctOA ef a prtfaistork acumal. This obott 
r Aotfsen Miacum ot Natural Hmory » New 


Museum autboritiea have a ddicue oak a aaaeinbai 
depica work upoa the akektoa of a Brootoaaws ia 


{AmtHuM Ummm Sm. Hitt. 


#r 
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U'iri4>>r|tfrrt| 


FOOTPRINTS OF GROUND SLOTH 
^pp^r^RcpJica of ihe foocprinti of tteeigiotic GrouDd Sloth. i.im«r»Di«gram indicating the sue of imprinti> 
Ifflph of itri^ and width ctf atrad^. ran these diagrvni we can guew wcnethin^ ol the bulk of chew monaten. 


PREHISTORIC BONES. h^imum,. WstUn^im 

This h i doM*up view of prduftork asuttala unearthed in the ophah deposits of Ran^ Bm. Southero 
CaUfondt. It is estimate that, all told, three niUioa buoet» OMat of then peeMctly prcaovtd, have becD t^m 
fren chew asphalt beds. It Is ooe of the r khcat lingle depoaica of the shaletn reaaaini of prehistoric a nim a l 
lift so ftr discovered, aad as utA nay prove a ventsble biicory book of the days cf the earth • dawwnf. 


la 
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THE UINTATHERIUM. 

Here Arc two extraordinary crearum appearing frocn their secluded bir in the depth of the finrest. The 
Uintatherium. a massive, ^ndcrous brute, had little cbim lo beauty whert it ambled about in oldvn days. 
Utility and incans of defence, rather than ornamentation, are represent^ in 'ti% make*up. 


'riiU pan ol ilir work rccitiirt'a itoi a liiiU* 
t are, fur soriio pii'ces oi'idtolrlons arr so 

lar^c dial lliey nuM lir hobtrd from thrir bctU 

Ijy derric ks. Still, in spitt' <»! 
thrir si/r, tlit'sc iKitimntisl 
be iitHOvrrcd very cau 
tiowly, though ihry 
liavr long 

luiiHxl to sloiir. 
A .‘’iiigh' blow 
ol' pic k or 
.slunrcl 
may 


ImkHv damage a sihtIiiivti which ix otherwise 
jK'rft'Ct, so when most of the carlli Ivts been 
removed, the rmt is imially s(Ta[X'd away with 
the hands or with o lighi iirtMini. 

A inuniinirKd Ditioaiiur was (bund sprawling 
cm his luu'k and cuvcrtHl with shrunken .skin—^ 
u iTal sprciincji vsliicli told the exact form of 
iIk: bcfisl and what its skin was like. It was 
ccTlainly a unique find and probably netted 
n fortune lo the lucky prosper tor, 

Anoihcr extraordinary find, (hough belong* 
ing to a somewhat JifTcrenl category, was the 
jaws of a prehistoric Shark ofihr Eexme period 
iti tlw. plios|>ha(r Ixds of Si>uth Carolina. It 
had two hundred O'elfi and the fish was 
4 * 50 nutted to have had a length of eighty feel, 
cjiiilc large enough to satisfy the most ambi* 
tiotis ol tuna or tarpon fishers, and lo make 
bathing in the ocean unpopular ! 

Some of (he iami Icissil^drposiu to 
U* ojjencd up are those' of Red Deer 
< amyon, in AI bcria, Canada, One 
of the first finds was an almost 


^—’“icns of the esctiiict T 
ht. The largeit fled 
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complete skeleton of a new crested dinottur, 
the Monoclonius. It was certainly no mean 
creature, for when in life it was seventeen feet 
in IcnRth, possessed an enormous head adorned 
with horn alxive the eyes and nose, a beak like 
a tunic’s, and Ibrmidable rows of double- 
rooit'd iccih. Evidently this creature was con¬ 
tinually renewing iu teeth, so that as fast as 
one looili was worn out it w.is replaced. 

The remains of many other extinct animals 
have been unearthed in Deer Canyon, the 

majority of them eiuirrly new to science. In 
fact, it is a vrritable 'ibm Tiddler’s ground to 
the fosxibhumer. Years will prolwbly elajMe 
Ixrforc it is thoroughly explored. Herr it 
should be staled that skclrionx are still being 
dug out of bone ('ainn Qitarry and from the 
Corno Bluffs in VVyoinijjg, the fim of the more 
im]x>riani fo^dl-fhOds to be o|>enrd. Geologists 
My that llii» ground of prehiMoric animals is 
nearly three Inn id red ftTC dt'ep, and as yet the 
huntets have dug only a fov leet down. 

Up to the presi'iit date, the whole or |wrtial 
remains <if wveniy-ihrrr different animals have 
hern unearthed, the great majority of them 
almdulcly new t<» M'lence. When it is re* 
rnend>ere<] that <inly the smallest fr.ietion of 
tfiis immense* graveyard has lieenworktxl over, 
there is eeriainly every )K)Ssll)iliiy of further 
w'onderfu) finds In ing made. 

In far away M<‘ngolia an explorer has found 
the actual eggs of the dinoKtur, ('stimuted to 
have b<en laid frotii five to eight million years 
ago. Then* were six of these eggs in one place, 


nine in another, and over a score in another. 
They had been laid by their parent in order to 
hatrh out in the warmth of the sun, as reptiles’ 
eggs do. Just by them lay the great dinosaur 
mother herself, where she was overwhelmed 
by a sandstorm before man had appeared upon 
the earth. And dien, year by year, century 
by century, age by age, the aind settled down 
on her, covering up her body and her eggs. 
The drying eggs had eracked and the sand 
had percolated into iliem, filling up the space 
as the tic|uid evaporated, thus preserving them, 
stuffing them, and so supporting them against 
the pressure t>f the r<icks. In ;iddilfoti to 
five-mil I ion-year-old eggs, the expedition also 
dlscoverrd the remains of' twelve complete 
dlnf^saurs, « well ns other giant creatures. 

Hillirrm these monsters of prehistork* days 
were l)elicved not to have exeer*di*d eighty or 
ninety fi'Ct in Icnigih, hut out in East Africa, 
at a place called I'endagaru, on a plateau <^)o 
frti al)Ove sea-level, one was fouml measuritig 
over 150 fcx'i in length ! 

I1ies(* gn*at dinoNiurs had four [>osi-]ike 
legs, like rhost' of an elepliaiil, a long n(*i*k like 
that ofaii osirieh, a li/.ard-likr taif and a luigi* 
Iwidy. *riiey wen* tor (he most part herlilvorims 
and dwell among the swamps, (n'ding on the 
suerulrm vegetation. When .dive these ini- 
gniiily erra lures must have weighed tnaiiy tons, 
and consumi'd large (juantiik*H of grass, twigs, 
and leaves. Tliey |>iissi*ss<*if only :i small 
brain, and were no doubt kilkx) off (ly ilu* 
smaller, quicker-witted carnivorous ereanirrs. 

,■] 








m. /■ Shsfuetu 


TOE DIPLODOCUS. f 

Not all bi^-game huncers aevch for lirinf tpedmens. Socna fo iftrr the remains cf huge moniten that lived 
before man ruled the world. Oot of chM creaoitea, the ei<hcy-foot lon^ Dipiodocut, is shown above. 
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These ElcDhinti roim freely ia Uwir Africui havinti* docile cneu^ till ducer threttaw, when they become 
very rerociou». The trumpeting Knuen they utter when charging are terrifying in the extreme. 


N ilVHK. m ih prhnft'oi rfpUtf} rerwvw/ra/ed m bulk. Tfu fireaf 

.tcurian* httpr sunk inh ihf oo^e and futly fhfir Aflw.< remaWyfossilisfd, h /ell ut 
oj ilith immmMVy. The mastf*don and hoitjf mamma/h fuuu pone, hut the F.lepkanis 
fff Asm and AJrko liite im lu umnH us tif fist giantt of /h wild. The Hif>f>opotamtis 
and tfir Rhinuertn tw, m/h their leaUtety hidex and uitgainty Wirt, gioe us a sense of 
pftspeelii>e. find uie m\uali.se^ through them^ their artcesUirSi lords sf the asreient tvorid. 


W E shall not fm<l the name ** Lcaihrr- 
sidnl (fiuuis*' in Natural History 
trxi-lKKiks, l)ui, n<*vcrthdc9S> it may 
well he employed to drscribe the elephant, the 
hippopoiamus, and ihr rhinoceros, all of which 
possess a (hick and loujith skin that can, without 
rxaxHeration, ]x: compared to leather. 

Elephants arc Ibund in Asia and Africa. 
Although not the tallest of living animals (the 
giraffe daiminK that distinction), their enor¬ 
mous hulk and weight entitles them to rank 
as the largest of terrestrial lx^asts. Attaliting a 
height of between ten and eleven feel, and a 
weight of several tons, they nevertheless display 
considerable agility. When pressed, an Alncan 
elephant can travel for a short time at the rate 
of fifteen miles an hour, while at ten miles 
an hour it will continue unchecked for a very 
long distance. The Asiatic elephant, however, 
is not quite so active, for it is more heavily 
built, and possesses somewhat shelter legs. 
Both species arc expert swimmers. They can 
progress through (he water at the race of a 
mile an hour, and have been known to 
continue swimming for six houra on end. 
Although tlic African elephant is a leas 


trustworthy and more savage lieasi thari the 
Asiatic, in spite of po|>ular brlid it is by no 
means untamable. Indeed, for more than 
twenty-five years there has existed in the 
Belgian Congo an establishment where wild 
elephants are (rained for various purposes. 
Half-grown animals arc caught, and tutored 
lor ten years, when they arc considered fit for 
permanent employment. Africin elephants, 
mon.x)vcr, have often \yten ased in Zoological 
Gardens fr^r giving rides to ('hildren, and we 
mad that, during the Punic Wars, wlicn 
Hannibal marched from Spain to attack 
Rome, the elephants that accr>mpanied his 
troops over the Alps through St. Golhard Pass 
were of the African species. It is therefore 
obvious that African elephants are by no 
means untamable, though it is true that (heir 
domestiration has been far more neglected 
than that of the Asiatic animal which, for 
countless ages, has been employed in the 
service of man. 

African elephants vary considerably m size ; 
being much smaller in some districts than in 
otbm. A pygmy race occurs m the dense 
forests of the Congo. Because of the inaccessible 
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INDIAN ELEPHANT. 'M' 

The Indian EJepham is JUiinsuished from iu African 
bmher by its larger head anJ amaller cara and ruska. 
This lumbering creature can he taught to do useful 
work for [nan> und is very iracuble in captivity. 

tiniurr of its luiLiuu k is hui rurcly seen, and 
only dim* spccunms luivr over iK*en exhibited 
in diia country. It is also known as ihf waicr 
rIrphajiL An adult attains a liriglu of about 
six IfTi at iIk' shoulder. Apart from ilsdiminu* 
live proportions the pygmy animal« similar in 
apj)earance to its larger relative; the chief point 
of difference is that m ears arc comparniivrly 
small, and the lupitet shoi i. 

Su-caded While cleph 
ants are somciimes Ibund 


mals are merely mottled with pale markings 
over various parts of the body, especially upon 
the trunk and ears. Occasionally they are of a 
pale flesh-tint all over, and one of these, the 
hrst genuine wkUi elephant ever seen in Europe, 
was exhibited at the London Zoological Gar¬ 
dens in the year 1996. This animal, valued at 
several thousand pounds, was captured in the 
jungle where it was seen among a herd of lypi- 
cally-coloured elephaiits, It was brought over 
10 England by Dr Saw Durmay Po Min, presi¬ 
dent of the Nat. Karen Association of Burma, 
an *>rganisaiion of native Chrisliaris. Although 
it wai quiie tractable, visitors to iIjc Zoo were 
not allowed lo ride upon its back, for the semi- 
sacred characicr of white elephants precludes 
their l>eing employed as beasts oi‘ burden. 

Wi/rthipping the Elephant, 

J11 Burma w 1 u tc cicpli a n is art* kej 11 in the royal 
stables a nd trcj i led wi i h grea i rrs|xx i. IVI nccs 
and mandarins wail in aticndance upon ihom ; 
tlie ropes by which ihoy are lethercd arc made 
ofscarictsilk, and their liMid is uHcred to them iu 
gold and silver vessels. I .h rgc fea i i 1 cr-fa ns w i t h 
golden hand )cs arc used to k c< • p fl i c's iVom an noy• 
ing their sacred pmcais during the day-time, 
and beautllully rml>n»idrre<l mosquiu) nets sur¬ 
round dicm at night so that they may slumber 

undisturlxd. In days 
gon<* by it was the 
ru-sloni to reward 


in Burma and Siam. Gen 


erally, however, such ani 


. „ THE MASTODON. IH./. .SkfP$io^ 

Al Hollywood, wh«e the fiJm-surs of our modem world dimort themielm, the Mastodon was » be ibund 
m aocienc days. It somewhtt resembled the existing specio of Elephants in use and in shape of tuaks. 
The above aiaembled skeleton, found during exevratiosu, gives the reader a general id^ of its appaaraoce. 
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the hnder of a white elephant with high rank 
and a large sum of money. The finder was also 
relieved from taxation for the of his life. 

A few years back a white elephant was 
captured in the northern jungle of Siam» and 
it is interesting to record the ceremonies that 
attended his jouni^ to the royal staUlcs. As 
there are no roads in the jungle, the first thing 
that had to be done to facilitate Ills irarst- 
poriaiion was to cut a wide pathway ihrougli 
liie lores!, so iliat the rlrphant could walk to 
tfie nearest river, where a ftoaiing home, 
thatched with flowers and decorated with 
8 c.arlel curtains, awaited his arrival. Whenever 
the elephant rested during his slow and some¬ 
what tedious journey, hr was entertained by 
acrobats, musicians, and danem who uccom- 
panii-d him li>r ilial jmrposc-. Wlirn onc« H*t* it the A&i^'Etcpta^TwYth'iii Itrg* can *nd 
aboard his U'tniKirary flcKiling residence, the very rouph, riiin. unlj^ the Ituliin species, it 
animal received the a Item ion due to his exalted * .. 


AFRICAN ELEPHANT. 


KK Itt’ttdft 


fM«iii(»ti. A gold matting covered the floor 
upon whicl) he stood ; Jusrni no-seen led water 
was employed for giving him a l>aih, and n 
plentiful su|>ply ol’rier-eakes and sugar-cane 
was oflmd as I'ikmI. 

T HK King of Siam and liis court, as vsril 
as a immix'r <if Brahmin priests, jour- 
tjc) i d in stato bargos 11jj-river towelcome 
him. The animal and its conyryjiieo was then 
lowed Ijy silken cords to Bangkok uikI, on 
arriving there, the elephant was placed in an 
c iabi>r.iie)y colt>ur<d |>avjlion. 'I’he ceremony 
ofanoiniing him willi const'craied oil lid lowed, 
ihen, with gold chains around hih lurk and 
g<»ld bands encircling his tusks, h»r nitie days 
he received (he homage and adniir.ilion of the 
populace. Having thus made his debut, he 
was afterwards translerred with great cctc- 
mony to his permanent stable. 


A TRAPPED ELEPHANT. !"• J- 

Mere is • giioi of the jungle bid low by the cuaninf of the oetivei. Theyhrre 
lured it to dettructioo by dininc i ptt tod camoufiofna the top with branebu 
•od lemt. The impr^ooed beut is tbeo bound eod bvr tamed. 


iin, asm y 

di/lku]( to tame, ami i« valued more for its 
ivnry than for ns uiefulneai. 

In comparing the African w'ilh the Ariatic 
elepftani, there are several interesting features 
hy which thc*y may Ik* distinguished. The ears 
<»f the African animal, for instance, arc' so large 
that, when in re)>ns(*, they almost cover the 
shoulders, and when erected when llie crealui'c 
is angry and almin to charge lcx»k very for- 
midahle. but iliose of die Asiatic lieast arc 
coinpar.ulvely small. Momiver, the highest 
of the African rlrpliant b the lop of (he 
slioulder, but that of die Asiatic sjx'cics is the 
centre of the l)a< k. 

A dilferriiee is also ir> lx* noted in (he forma- 
limj of dir trunk, for whcjeas the African 
elephant two fuigtT-like ]>rcK:e»es 

upon the extremity (one on either margin), 
the Asiatic elephant has only a single one, 
which b situated <»n the Inint edge. A further 

distinguishing leuiure b 
that the Asiatic elephant 
lias i<iur naib on each 
IuikI l(K>t, and the African 
but llireo. 

*riK* African elephant 
usually grows to a greater 
height than Ils Asiatic re¬ 
lative. T'he former ha.s 
lx*en known to tneasure 
dc'veiileci eight and a half 
inches at ihc shoulder, but 
the record hei^l of an 
Asiatic elephant is ten 
feri six inches. 

A simple way to ascer- 
uin the approximate 
height of an elephant b 
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THREE MONSTERS. 

art three giint BJephenu whose mauive trunks and legs focm what 
lonlu like part of an unpenetrable forest. ImmemeJj stroog yet dodle, 
tbeae ani cnaJs serve man with ua«werviog k>yajry. if th^ are fairly treated. 

to tiieiiaurc the drcumfrrencf of one of its f<»re- 


fect. Double the fi^^ure arrived ai, and thw 
will represent raiJier Iras than the creature's 
alaturr. ll b true tfiai some elephants have 
much smaller feet than others, but as a rule 
thb metliod of computation works out fairly 
accurately, stranf^e as it may seem ! 

T^rfer o/ omasittf rfxe. 

Adult elephattts of hotJi sexc^ posses tusks, 
some being of' gigantic size, hut they attain 
their greatest des'clopment in tlte males of the 
African species, lltc finest tusks of an African 
elephant ever known arc a pair exhibited at the 
American Museum of Natural Hbtory. One of 
them measures eleven and a half feet, the other 
eleven feet, while their combined weight b 293 
pounds. The record pair from an Asiatic 
clepfutnt measure, respectively, eight feet nine 
inches and eight feet two inches. 


With the females, the tusks 
are often so small that they 
do not protrude beyond the 
mouth, a condition that b 
also s<jmcfimeit to he noted in 
the males. Indeed, “ lusklcas” 
niaJrs, or “ inucknas,” as ^ey 
ant called, appear to lx* lairjy 
fomniou in Clcyloii, Except 
for lh(* tusks (here arc no other 
iiont UtOj. while (Ik* molars 
arc so kirgr, and tlir jaw- 
Ixmcssn short, rhai there is only 
room for a single utir (above 
and below on cither side] to be 
in use at a time. As these 
iM t'ume wf>rn away they arc 
replaced by others thni gradu¬ 
ally push iheir way forward 
i'min ihc l>ack of the jaw. 

llluisol'ien Imtii sl.ii<*d that 
elephants will live to l>c or 
200 yeur.^ old. but such b not 
the CJise; a period of lh>in 
seventy u> se\feiiiy-live years 
may be regarded its the 
averdRO. Of course*, there are 
exceptions to every rule, and, 
as in the ra.se of human 
l‘R*ings, sc line individuab fur 
c'XcTi'd ilic'ir normal s])an of 
lilt*. Indertl, the records of 
the lictliah Stale show that 
our elephant, named hnan 
l^aii, aitaiiud an age of 
ninety-nine years. 

People in ancient days 
liclirvcd that elephants liad no joints and, 
cons<'qucntly, were unable, to lie dc»wii, while 
Shakespeare writes : 

** I 1 tc elephant halit joints, but Tione for 
courtesy, 

His legs arc legs for necessity; not for 
flexure.” 

The curious misconception that elephants 
cannot lie down probably arose from the fact 
that the creatures rarely assume a recumbent 
position when going to sleep, but remain 
standing even in repose. Louis XIV. possessed 
a remarkable elephant that never lay down 
for five years. When it went to sleep it used 
to support its head by thrusting the tips of 
its tusks into two holes it had worn away in 
(be stonework of its enclosure. 
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A JUNGLE BATH-TUa 


Here ie ut incetetflng picture ihowi^ t group of wild HkphgAO widinurbed by men tt t water-hole in the 
CeyloQ Jun^. They enioy a couUng plunge in the water where they can ano aaciete their great thirst • 



Fkutc ' HfOMU .v*«wn A FINE AFRICAN FAMILY. i.v 

Wbaa quenching their thirst, Afrku Blefftiaiita drink as much aa founnen of water at a dme. 
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INDIAN MOTHER AND CHILD. 


[UonJtAU 


Link Jumbo,in spite of his bulky Appeinnce» u ooly i baby after &U i when be is bhy be tuns to hide behind 
Mother Elephant's pintecting trunk* fust as a buioas baby dings lo its mother’s dtaru. This pbotimaph and 
the one on the not page sbw the differencea <4 bead and ears between the Indian and the Africao Slephanta. 
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THE LION OS OUARO. 






^ 4 ^ 




V 


At 




I 


’f*lic 1 ii>n, which ha« wt^n the xeputstiem of bcin|; the bravvst ot bca>u is well jis the title of king of the 
tunglc, IS louml U)telly ui Aln^u and p«n* ol where ii i^ tracked by intrepid game Utmter>. 
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AFRICAN ELEPHANTS AT HOME. 

Btnhiata Are feanoniA creAtures to meet with in tbdr oMiwt jungJ e c m hing through trees And undergrowth, 
relay to trttnpie lo death whatever ouy come ia their way. The imprcMlrm of tat lod weight ia intTfiifj 
by the greM ipreiding m% that an erected when the animal b on the wt^ih 
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LIQUID REFRESHMENT. 

No dftiDty link oImi etvutt eta quen^ thit captive Africn Blephtot'i grcitthirtt oo a buraioc )ulf dty it ihe 
L^oa ioo. obb^i^ keeper viiwoualf eppliet t ooee« while ipecatori look oa ia tmuacmeoL 


IN CAPTIVITY. 

Above two Aiiatic Hlephtots tre leen with (heir keepen, io a very 
on the right ie hcla by the Indians as a sacred animal ackd 


IW S, Itfffutt 

dodlcmood. The beautiful white Elephant 
never allowed by (hem to dr> any work. 
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Although large numbers o£ elephants are 
domesiicaced and employed in India atwd 
Burma, curiously enough young ones are 
rarely born captivity. No African elephant 
has ever been born in tiiat suite in Europe, 
ind only three instances of the birth of an 
Asiatic species llierc have been recorded. The 
first of these interesting events occurred at the 
London Zoological Gardens in 190;) ; the 
mother was ait animat th«U lielonged to tlu' 
laic L. (». Sanger, 'he well-known circus 
proprietor. Unlbriunaiely, liie Iwby lived 
only for a f<*w weeks ; i\s siufird skin can now* 
be smi at the i«oiiclon Natural 
Museum Soudi Kensington. In iq(» 7 the 
birth of the setoml young oli'phani octurrerl 
in (hr Jardin d’Aecliination at ('.ft)M'iihiiBrn, 
and in April, tc)i 2, liir s;ime ]>;nvnU l>roughi 
into die w(»r]d another calf ai dul instil ulion. 

A female eleplianl Itas but a single olispring 
at a litiK’; w hen lK»rn ibis Lh co\Tmi with 
wixilly hair. During (he lirsi \'rw mcxilhs of 
its ex(Merne (be baby is unable to use iis 
trunk ; w hen iWxIingii suekirs with ilstuonib. 

'Die ancient writer. Edw.ird Tupstrll, in bis 
brxik. /Hi(orit 0/ /•'im’-foulrt/ Bfos/es, gives a very 
quaint cleserijumn »!' rhr elephant and 
its habits, fiom which we cjuoie the 
(blhm iitg : 

“ Vhvy live ujx>n fruilH of plants and 
a; and widt dieir trunks and heads 
ovenhrow' tlte lop nf trees and eat 
the bows and Ixxlies of tlii’rn. and 
many times upon rhr leaves of 
tr<'es fie devoureih chamv 





Icons, whereby he 
is poisoned and 
dieth, if he eat not 
immediately a wild 
olive. . . . There 
arc certain noble 
melons in Ethiopia 
wnich (bcelepb.iiit, 
being shariKsmril¬ 
ing lK*asu, do wind ^ - 

a great way olf, African Elephant, 

and by the conduei of ihrir noses come to 
the gardens and ihere cal and devour ihem. 
When tht7 are tamed they viHI eau barley 
. . . and of drink rilhrr wiiit or water, thirty 
Macrtlonian pints at a lime, dial is, fourteen 
galloiiN ; bin ihis is .ilKcrved, dial they drink 
no I wuie except in war, when they are to 
light, hut water ai all limes, whennif they will 
iioi drink rxeepi ii lx.* muddy and not clear, 
lor dicy avoid elear water, loaihing to see 
ihclr own sh.idc»w therttm. ... If tfiey per¬ 
ceive a mouse run over ihcir meat they will 
IIOI rat ilirn*r)r, h»r ilicre U in ihcrn a great 
hatn'd «»l'thU ercalure.*' 

‘I’he s;inje writer also givrt a very in teres ling 
aCi ouni war elcpbnnis, 

‘'The inIHiary rlcpbani,” he states, 
” <hd curry four iK*rsoii« u|X)ii his liarc 
luMk. one hghiiiig on the l iglil Imnd, 
UMMhrr figluhig on the lell hand, 
a lliiid which sKkxI lighting l>ack- 
. wards lioni the elejiliants’ head, 
aixl :i hnirth in the middle 
V, of ilicst'. fluidhig the reins 






INDIAN ELEPHANT AT WORK. ^ 

The Indian Ekphant’i erau stren^ is utilised for the heochi of the native workmen. Heft be is seen huiy 
•I worti tratuportific w newly sawn pUoks in the ciaber-yini$» where be is a useCuJ bout of burden. 
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PV*j.; «LISTHNING-IH/* \UondiMU 

Here it i temarkabJe view of ihe Afncn DephAotj ibowinf io great stretdi of ears. About to l owe r id 
great bulk co the ground» this leather^stded mooster ii ahrays aim fot every aouad that may disturb its rest. 

and guiding the beast to the discretion of the fastened to the trunk, but these, we read, w«r« 
soldiers, even as the pilot in a ship guideth lor ornament and to inghten hems, 
the stem.’* 

When employed in warfare ihc elephants vngoinfy Hippo > 

wore elaborate trappings, and armour of iron Next to the elephant, the common Hippo- 
plates connected to one another by chains, potamus is the bulkiest of land-dwelling 
Hanging beneath the throat, and also over animals, an adult sometimes attaining a weight 
the breast, were chains to which iron spikes of four tons. It has been known to grow to a 
and knobs were attached. Spikes were also length of nearly sixteen leet (inclusive of the 
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short tail), and to reach a hdg^t of about five 
feet. 

The common h^popotacms is an ungainly- 
looking animal with a large* barrel-like body 
supported by stumpy legs. Its large head a 
provided with an enormous mouth* as weil as 
with a formidable array of teeth. The tusks 
or canines arc exceptionally long, especially 
those of the lower jaw. During the life of the 
animal they are continually pwing, but as 
the tipft are constantly rubbing against one 
another during use, tliey keep a uniform 
length. The incisor tcetli in the upper jaw 
curve outwards and downwards, but the lower 
pair arc cutious in the fact that they project 
straight fi»rwards in a parallel plane to the 
floor of the ntouth. The cars arc small, ilic 
nostrils are riluated upon the highest point 
of the mu/rlc, and the eyes project above ihc 
level of the fort'liead. When fioaiing in the 
water the animal is able to see, hear, and 
breathe with but the minimum of its (mtsoo 
cxptiscd alxwe the surlace. 'Ihe ears and 
nostrils can l)r cltwed, so ns to presTiU ihe 
entry of water when the animal is submerged. 

'I'hc normal colour oi* the e<mimon hippo- 
potamas is of a c<ippcry-brown lint, though 
this varies according to whether the l)east be 


wet or dry. In East Afrka, however^ white* 
•potted and white-footed hippopotami have 
been recorded. A peculiarity diat renders the 
animal unlike any other creature is that its 
sweat is red, and looks very much like blood. 
Upon some parts of the body die skin is quite 
two inches in thickness. This is made into 
sjamboks or whips, and occasionally into 
walking-sticks. In the manufacture of the 
latter a long strip of the skin is cut to the 
desired thickness, and hung up to dry with a 
heavy weight attached to otic end, so as to 
keep it siraiglit. When hardened it is trimmed, 
rounded, and polished ; the finished article 
then looks very much like amlier. 

At home in ihg water. 

Aldiougn iho hippopotamus appears to be 
so clumsy, it Is able to get about on land much 
lasicr than one would expect. Indeed, it can 
gallop along at u rule quicker than a man can 
run. It is in the water, however, that the beast 
is most at liotnc ; not only docs it swim and 
dive with facility, but it is able to sink to the 
liotiom of a stream and walk along the bed. 
It can remain submerged iiir ten minutes on 
end w'itliout coming to ihe surface to bn’uilie. 

Often some on<* gazing ui an animal in the 
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Cti. r D Far**) 

This Glut Tusker, the U 
Luckily, however, he has 


TKB OUATBST TUSKS. 


[Ji/rntfrik 


Israest rusked 


filephaot alive, looks as if be would prove a very fornudable enemy. 
tia is, as «c ctt «e above, ceiBpletely vader hit maKet'i cootroL 
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entirriy upon various kinds of watcr•p]ant!^ 
wliich it eats rncvmous quantities, it helps to 
keep such vegetation from spreading and 
blocking up the waterways, and in (his way is 
invaluable. Some idea of the capacity of the 
hippopotamus can 1)c gained by slating that 
its stomach m<'asurcs about eleven feet in 
length, and can ('onutin six bushels oi' food. 

Unibrtunately, the animal does not always 
confine its diet to wei‘<is and other aquatic 
vegetation. It souieiinu's ]>uys a visit to native 
plantations ami lirrls Jieartily upon the ciops ; 
whilr to add to ils misdfTds in this it 

will trample unJiThioi and thus destroy much 
that ir does not consume. But, apart Irorn its 
utility for keeping streams dear of weeds, the 
hip]M»jM>taiims MTves mankind in many other 
UM'lul ways. Its Hesh, Ibr instance, is liigbly 
iMertncd by the natives as IckkI, and the 
aniinars tusks yield ivory that is very little 
inlWior to that obtaitied inuu tla* elejduint. 


Bt i.i. t HAKUINO. » ^ * 

When (he Atrican likphsne scenu donscr snJ 
reuliMCR ihot a hunicr b m his track, he dues not 
turn tail. tnsivaU, hb xreat cars arc erected in a 
forbidding manner. :inu he charges with a wild, 
(rumpetmg sound which tcrr«>n9cs his adversary. 

Yav.) will a>k a enmpaninn " What is llie gfan) 
of it? '' more eH|H'<'laMy H the lx‘ast in f|m*sijon 
be ugly or not to ilir onliHiker's liking. But 
all animals are uv'lul in some way or aiiotbcr, 
even if only to wrve as huxl to oiIhts. In the 
case of the hip|xi|HKainus. lioweviT, its utility 
cannot lx* ovinatecl, (or as it If'txls :ilru4»si 


An amient frgend. 

At one lime (be '*onmion hippopotamus 
inhabited the river dbiricis of Africa, south of 
like S;ihnra ch-siTi, but nowadays it no longer 
oeeuiNiM Lower Egypt, and its range elsewlierc 
is IjTCotning more and more restricted. In die 
days of the anrient Romans the animals used 
to 1 m.* imported Ibr exhifntioii in tlie arenas. 
We 1‘ead that it was lirsl strii in I'.intiiK* in the 
day’s of Augustus, 29 b.c;.. though JHiny gives 
IIh* date as 5H... c:., when a luppt>polamus 
and five erocodiles were sh<wn in the arena 
at the time when Seamus held the of lice of 



[SMt Afriutn It/w* 


Here 

from 


IN HIS NATIVE HAUNTS. 
ii e very fine specimen of Afrioin Elephant, ahowmg its great cusks ax^ ears. Note bow its profile diffisn 
tha( ol its Indian brother. Its ears are creoed ready 10 catch the slightest acrimge aoual 
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cdUeship. Pliny tclb us that in those 
days hippopotamus skin was manu* 
facturrd into iiHmets and huckirrs. 
He also savs that when frtie of the 
beasts became excessively lal, it cured 
its ol)C&iiy by pressing its leg against 
something sharp, 5i> that a vein in iIk* 
ieg was piiTced and the blood poured 
out. When a suflicieni amount had 
thus Ix'en lilKTaicd, the animal 
stopped tito flow l)y pLasiering up 
the wound with mud. Nredlm to 
say this lancifttl story is not based 
upon fact, so the practice drscrilied 
should j.*l be iollowed by those 
human Inrings who slimming 

courst's as vital (im*«iiiex ! 

Copturhifi fhc vlusivc Hippo. 


the fall of (he Roman 
niaiiv (eriluries elaf>«*tl 


After 
Empire 

l>rlbre the fii|>{>opi>tamus was again 
setm in Kurope. 'I he first living 
example ever iirouglit to Ktiglatid 
was one tfiai was shown at ih<* 
l^ondon /ooiogieal Gardens in iU)0. 

I'he Ibllowing W a cjuotatitm (roiii 
Mr. Miirhell’s Inieresling aceouril 
of this aiiiinal: 

'* Since die Imperial Kxhihiiions in 
the Cljrrus of'Koine, no living lhp|X>pfM am us h;is 
Ixrn Impelled into Fanoix*, except the >oung 
male the Sncieiy ixissesws, The dillieuhy i>f 
ohiairiing such an unimal may lx* conjee lured 
from the fuet that after the Viceroy of F)pypi 
had determined to present one lo ihe Stx ieiy, 
it Ix-canif necrssiiry lor liLs Highness to dc» 
spatch an exfxdition to the Upper Nile for the 
purjjosc f>f making (he capture, and that 
success was aehirvcxl only after (wo ihoussmd 
miles of the river had l>een ascended. In the 
month of July, the chief huntsman of 

the p.triy, in searching the reedy maqpn of an 
island in the While Nile, called Obaysch, at 
last discuvert'd a little hippopotamus which 
. . . had been born al>oul lw<j days.” 

After its capture, “ Olxiysch,*’ as the baby 
was named, was conveyed to Cairo, where he 
spent the winter ; in the spring of 1850 he 
made a journey oversea, and on May 25 of iliat 
year, he was saJely landed at Southampton. 
From there he was taken to the I^ndon 
Zoological Gardens, arriving ten hours later. 

“ For' the first year,*’ to cominuc Mr. 
MitchelFs account, Ol^ysch was fed almost 
entirely on cow's milk and fincly*ground Indian 


THE HIPWPOTAMUS. 

The ponderous “ Rivcr-Hor*c ” seen it such clow 
quarters has very tmk claim to beauty. These 
vJumsy, lumbering crctiurcs are sometimes found 
(o weigh as much as three or four tons. 

corn, and as lie gre-w older he consumed about 
one hundred |M>unds* weight of hay, ch.ifT, 
com, mois, and green I<hkJ every day. He 
grew rapidly until he reached lh<’ enormous 
weight of about four tons, and In* was one of 
the chief attractions of (Ik* Gartleiw at the lime 
of his deaih in March, 1878.” 

In 185;^, a leniale hippopotamus was 
obtained by the L^mdon Zocjlngical Society, 
and in tlx* spring <»!' 1871 the first young one 
ever lx»m in Eurojx*saw (he light of day. This 
was followed by another in Jamwi^, 1B72, but 
Ixith of these died. Novemixrr 5, 1872, 
heralded the birtfi of a tiippopoiamus that was 
named “Guy Fawkes,” in spiu* ol the fact 
that it wax a female. She lived for \'Cry many 
years, and was an object of great interest to the 
onlookers at the Zoo. Many of us of the present 
generation will remember the days of our youth 
when we gaxvd upon her ojxsn countenance 
and threw buns into iter cavernous mouth. 



LEATHER-SIDED GIANTS 


In Tropical Western Africa there occun a 
sprcic5 of hippopotamus 
iliiit attains a length 
of <jnly six f<rt, and a 
lu'lKhi of thirty inches. 

Knriwn as flic pygmy 

or l.ilH'rkiJi hippo 
laminins, rt dtlTcrs from 
the corn moil sjiccirs in 
scviT.iI respects, includ¬ 
ing Us smallrr M/.r. Its 
legs, li»r instance, arc 
much mnn*slc*ndrr than 
ihow* 4^1* its giant rela¬ 
tive. w'hili* the lo<*s of 
the leei are inure 
Kfireadhig, an<l the eyt's 
Im iiulging. Mor<‘<iver, 
in iis hahiis ih<' pygmy 
lhfi])opt>tamus is of a 
inorr* active atul nMiii* 
ingdis|Xisitinn. and .ilso 

less aquatic, titan the 
ecmitiKai spern*» ; while 
iIk' laruT congregate in 
herds, the forriier arc to 
Ik' met wiili singly or in 

|VUJ^. 

It was tint until rel>- 
ruary, ipiy. that a 
living ]>ygniy liip|x^ 
ixuamus was sirii at 
the l/)iuion /cH»logieal 
(rarcleiis, hut since that 
dale Mweval others hrul 
been oblaitml, ami a iiunilicr have 
iK’en U>nt there. A pair of these inim-sting 
aiiimuls have an annual lioliday during the 
summer mnnihs, at flu* Whi|»nade /xKjU^ical 
Park, in IWfordslirre, wlien* they are lil)cnil<*d 
in a laige paddock which llu7 share with 
zebras urn) oirirlirs. In the auiurnii ih»7 
return to the '/.(h» to sjKtid tlie winter, lor a 
lieatrd house aiul a warm bath cannot lx* 
provided liir them at Whipsnade. 

The ponderous RMno. 

I.ikc the elepbanis and the hippopotamus. 
Rhinoceroses (of which tlicrc an* a number ni 
different species) arc kirgc, heavily-built 
aiiimuU- llirir legs are short and massive, and 
eacli foot is ]>it>\'idcd wiili three iocs, furnbhed 
with broad nails. T'hc atiimars tddn U very 
ihicJc, but, contrary to gciH*rat belief, it is not 
bullet-proof This fact was reveaU'd in an 
amusing manner, os the following story shows. 



OPES, SKSAMUl 

rcxvived,** says ih< 
mcHjth in reodiocsjt tor s food f^upply. TKc ivivy 


|/r. / 

All crntrihutHtO' sntefuUy rcx'cived,**jfly$ the Hippo, openu^ his cavernous 

<it W lusk^i is very valuable. 
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All Irish soldier, who was piesetjt at (he sack 
of Delhi, thought he \v<ujld l«*M iho rnuch- 
delxilod qui*stitm. Taking up his position 
l>rlbrf a captive siKcimen, he aimed ean fully 
with Ills rifle, and pulled die trigger. To hb 
asionbhnjcnt llie lM*asi immediately drop|>cd 
d<>wu dea<l acul, k» adil further u> his discom- 
hiurr, hr Ibumi that, later on, the I'cgiment 
to whieh In* IxOongr-d had tr> f()rfeii ^’hkx^ 
ol’ prizc-nioh(7 make amends lor his mis- 
dci'ds. A citar; ir lerisi ic lea 1 ure of riii titx:cr()sc8 
is the upstaiKling hc»rn (or horns) that arise 
from the snout, though with die Jcmale of one 
5prcii*s this is usually absent. It is not gener¬ 
ally known that the horns liave no connection 
with the bones of the skull, and that they arc 
coinpowd of closely-packed, liorny fibres. 
When subjected to pressure they can Iw moved 
sli^dy from side to side, a tact ttiat was 
evidently known lo the ancients. James 
Greenwood, in k'i/d Sfvrls 0/ the Worlds 
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published in 1662, lays: 

Concerning the homi 
rhinoceroses^ there 
exists many curious super* 
sdtiom, one being that 
when the animal is un« 
disturbed by man and at 
rest with his fellows, iu 
foremost horn is plastic 
as the trunk of an elcph* 
ant; and put lo ihcsame 
purpose i but Uiut when 
enraged the accommodate 
ing implement siitfem to 
a vveap . of wa^' and 
relaxes not until the ire of 
the terrible boast cools. 
‘I’his doctrine, liowevcr, 
may not be without 
foundation, for, as lias 
already l>ren stautl, tlir 
horn is jucrrly seated 


THE PYGMY HIPPO. fir. s. ft^rndf 

The Pyimy or Liberian Hippopotamus of I'ropical West Africa Is a small and 
rare aninul, ^bout whose habits very little is uiowtl Unlike its larger rdativc, 
it inhabits marshes or shady forests. It is a soUtary and harnucss srtiasai 


on the top of the nose, liaving lor its 
base a peculiar knob of [Mine. . . . I'hc root 
of the horn may Ix' planted in u lied of muscle, 
wliich, when the animal is al rest, tmiy si> far 
refiuc as to a<lmit of ilic wiMpon NW.iyitjg 
slightly, giving it, lo the ryes ol’ the fur* 
lively watching siiv.igc, an elastic appear* 
ancc.” 


Burchell, in his TravrLs in ilte fnirrior ofSouih 
A/rico, also rcitTS to the mtibility of the 
rhinoceroses' horns in the folk»wing passage: 

** ]| grows from the skin only, in the same 
manner as the hair^a circumstance which 
entirely divests of improbability tjic assertion 
ofiu sMnetimes l)eing seen alone, although by 
no means so loose as some writers have sup* 



RIVER HORSES. »r- 

The Hippos pliy e game of foQo**aty*kidcr on tbeir way to the river, where they tpead onet of Ibeir tiaie. 

B.L. 29 * 112 
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INDIAN RHINCXUiROS. 

The InJian KhixuiccroN )us only one hocn 

uwi a smootlier hide than that hi:^ Afrkaa brother. 
He it a survival of the di^tanr past whm gunt 
creacurea of peculiar lorms used lo inhabit the world. 

jxncd. Ni^ is il M all extra ordinary lluil flu* 
rhinc»ccros s1k»uUJ ik^sm^ss thr ]h>w(t of itiovini' 
it to a certain dearer, siiirc ihr hog, which, in 
th« natural arrangciTicnt, ii so closely 
ifMiib]r*s, has a much gnuatcr jK>wor ol'moving 
Its bristles, which, it ronen'K’d. would form a 
horn of the surn<' Jialurc.** 

fihino'9 horn nets ns ehnrtn. 

Many si range lirlicls an* licid in M'gard lc> 
tliclioruofa rhiiifjcems. Some iri!>««(*Aral», 
for instance, are convinced that they nin no 
risk of Initig poisone'd sliould (hey drink with 
a strungcT, preniried (hoy do so from a vessel 
made Irom n rhinoceros's hom, which, su they 
believe, nullifies any |)ubon that may Ijc 
present in the liquid. In the East the natives 
consider that (he animal’s horn contains a 
sul>sianro that enn Iw converted info the elixir 
of life ; while its supposed curative power is 
perpetuaud in dte crest of the Apothecaries’ 
Society, upon which the Indian species is 
represented. 

The rhinexx'ros was first seen in Euroi>e {in 
Rome) during the displays given by Ponipey. 
Hie beast was evidently a one*homed or 


Asiatic sp^es, £br Pliny describes it as p6SSe^ 
sing one hom on its nose, which it rubs and 
sharpens on a stone before entering into 
combat with elephants. 

1 1 is recorded that the African or iwcvhorned 
rhinoceros first made its appearance in Europe 
as early as 39 n.c., when, together with the 
hippopotamus, ii was brought over to take 
pari in the displays arranged by Augustus to 
celebrate his victory over Cleopatra. 

THt firent Ifulinn Rhino. 

Passing to more mcdrrn days, wo road that 
an Indian rhinoceros was pnvnted to the King 
of Poruigal ill 1331. To)>ieIl, the sixteenth* 
ccniury aullior, gives an illustration of this 
animal in one ofKi.^ ]>ooks ; it is shown wearing 
a highly dct'orai ivr siiii of armour, and with a 
second horn spn>uliiig fn an out of its sliouJ tiers 
• ahogedior uii extraordinary sirotrli of im- 
•iginalicMi on iho part of die arlisi who was 
rrspoiisifdo lc»r ihr engraving. 

'Jlir first living iluriucoros to 1 h' seen in 
Euro|X* since iho Hite's <»f ilio Roma as arrived 
in Kiiglaiid in ihr year 

Tlir Indian or gioai oiio-hornt^tl rhinnex^ros 
is the largc*st of 1 fie* Asiatic siHvirs ; il ineasurrs 
tilw)Mt six fes't at llir shmildor. (h'licrai Kinloch 
ncords having xhoi a spmuK'ti that was ton 
l(Tl MX inclu's in Iriigtli, includvr of ilir tail, 
which ijcc<junted iiir two irvi five inches of the 

total miMSuromoni. 

’J*lio horn of the Indkm rhiiuxTros rarely 
rxci'ids a foot in lenglli, hut there is record of 
one that ineasurfxl as much os twenty* I bur and 
a half inches. . 

Hie thick skin ol'tho animal b naked, cxct^it 
the ran and tail. 'I'lic grcMtor p.irt is studded 
wiih largo, round, and naised lulicrcles. The 
skin u|M3Ji (ho body is broken up into distinct 
seel ions by proioinrnt and dorp folds. One 
{xvlion takes the {bmi of a shield*!ike moss 
Uiat envelops the sliouldors, the hindermost 
l<>ld of whirli extends right across the back 
from one clliow to the other. Another large 
fold, which also reaches across (he back, is 
present in front of the hindquoricrs, and Ihim 
like upper pan of this arises a transverse fold 
forming a saddl<sshaped mass above the tail. 

£190 /or a hern. 

As is the ease with many oilier wild animals, 
the range of the Indian rhinoceros is now much 
more restricted than it used to be. In die days 
of the Mogul Emperor Akbar, it was to be 
found even in the neighbourhood of Delhi, but 
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PtoM.' MdAwtui GUARDING HIS MASTER. 

The Rhinocerc* ctfries about wiih ii a Uctle bird a^udi acta as a luod of vakt, or Ksvenger, feeding on tbe 
ticka That infest tbe animal*! back. When daoicr tbmieaa, this useful little bird drawv the amt^*! attentMn 
to it by fiutnring rouDd ita bead. Tte Rbinoccroe it uneasy and on tbe alert when the bird ia abaeot. 
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at the present time it b almcit eziuict, omcpt 
in its last strongholdi in Nepal* Aiw^ifn aM 
Siam, where sticcial care b taaen to protect it. 
The reason why its numben have becmzte 90 
greatly reduced b because of the demand £of 
is horns, which, as already mentioned, are 
rrgurdi'd as possessing curative and other 
properties. A single horn may sell for as 
much as £100, and wc read that, in 1999, 
more: than one thousand rhinoceroses were 
killed to supply Uk* demands of the Chinese. 

In spit<^ of its great weight and size, the 
Indian rhinoceros can cover the ground at a 
considerable speed. Unless pressed, it prr^ 
gresst'K with j ra|>icl but heavy trut, but, when 
in u hurry, il bre^abs into a ]unil>ering gallop. 
Th(' animal of a nervous disposition, arid 
not I'ndowt'tl with very good sight. It rarely 
molests man, but should il decide to do so it 
proves a formidable enemy. When shot, it 
invariaf^ly lulls to the ground with its legs 
tucked l>eneaih it as if il were sitting down, 
ami I'emains in this position even after death. 

Willi ihr Javan rbinoccrta we come 10 a 
spci'les that w also called the lesser anchornt '4 
rhinoceros. It is nut so heavily built as the 


Indiia j^edes, aldiough it stands about the 
tame height at the shoulder. Its head, more¬ 
over, b comparatively small; the skin b not 
studded with knobs but b broken up into 
numerous dbc^like segments by a network of 
cracks; and the fold of skin in front of the 
shoulder runs right across irom one side of the 
neck to the other, instead of, as in the case of 
the Indian rhinoceros, sloping backwards and 
ending near the margin of the posterior 
shoulde'r-crcasc. As a rule, only die male b 
possessed of a horn. Tlus b not usually very 
la^e, though one at the London Natural 
Hbtory Museum measures more than ten and 
a half inches in length, and has a girth ol 
almost twenty inches at the base. 

Capturing tht Rhino, 

The smallest of the rhinoceroses b the 
Sumatran species, li attains u height of from 
four to fr>ur and a half feet at the shoulder, and 
measures eight fret from tlic end of its snout 
to the root of its tall. It |M>s»rxs('S iwo horns, 
the maximum Icngdi of the front one bring 
givcti as two Irrt, right and a half inches, and 
that of die back one as one (iKit, five and 



RHINOCEROS AND YOUNG l^ « ^- 


The ^ick^skloned White Rhinocenw shows its bsby round its iungk home io Ceotnl Africa, out 

CBS pitBUli aod sranuiig tt against the dADgtrs of the wild. This pbotogn^ was taken by teshligbt in the wUdi. 
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YOONG AFRICAN RHrNOC:FROS. 


I A/ 


Not a very pleasant compaoioo is this u^y cretttire~^e young African Rhifto. with its wrukMeii hide and for* 
bidding countenance. 1 1 learns early to <«d for itMlf and its naiui A insiina teaches it the dangers of the j ungle. 


jungle. 


ihrrr-i'ighihA inches. The body of this animnl 
is CO vert'd wilh rather lonj^ and dark*brown 
hair, and the ears are also fringed wilh hair. 

An interesting species is the Hairy*eared 
riiinoccros. At one time it was regarded as 
a variety of the Sumatran rhinoceros, but is 
now recognised os a distinct specits. It was 
originally described by Dr. Sclater (late 
Secretary of the London Zoological Society) 
iir)m a specimen tliat was captured in January, 
1668. This animal was eventually sent to 
London, and purcha.sod by the Zoological 
Society for a sum of £*250. 

llie beast had a hairy fringe upon its ears, 
iu body WAS covered wilh long, fine, reddish* 
brown hair ; while its skin was smoother and 
of a more finely granulated nature than that 
of the Sumatran species; mc^eover its tail 
was shorter. 

According to reports that appeared in a 
Calcutta newspaper at the time of its capture, 
the animal was foux^ by some natives ia a 


quicksaitd in an cxIiuuHted condilion, owing 
to its long and uitavailing elh^ns to free itself. 
It eventually dragged out with the 
osisiance of alwut two hundred who 
hauled upon some ropes placed around the 
animars neck, after which il w.os tethered to 
a tree. Arran gem en is were ifien made to 
march the captured beast to Chittagong, 
where it could be properly cared for. A rope 
was fixed round one <;r its legs, die free end 
being fasiened to one of a nuinlier of tame 
elephants that were in attendance. The 
rhinoceros, however, objected to being led in 
this manner, and uttered a loud roar of 

protest, frightening the elephants to such an 
extent that they bolted. Eventually, however, 
the animal was induced to follow its escort, and 
after many difficulties had been surmounted, 
including the croning of two riven, it arrived 
at its destination. 

Two species of rhinoceros are found in 
Africa, ‘hit best known of these is the 1^ 




w~rrTr i^mrriMinii 

i>i^: MMcutwtU M^TftfU] east AFRICAN RHIKOCBROSBS. 

CrMtum OM would oot ore ^ foce uatmed «i the; ttoge tbe Bait A£ri^ buihl They are not m tU good- 
Mturedf and the weU-frown bon^ with che wd^bi ec the aUUn» behind it, make* • truly formida^ 


caJIfid Black rhinoccroB» an anima] that U 
quite plentiful in tropical r^ons, but Is only 
found in a few places in the south. 'Hie 
normal nuin1)cr of its horns is two, but in* 
dividuuh with three have been recorded. The 
horns vary very much in siae in dificrent 
beasts, (houKli» as a rule, the front one » the 
kjngcr. An animat of this type is spoken of by 
the natives as " boreli," but one with horns 
of aljont equal length, or in which llic 
posterior horn is the longer, they call 
“ keiujla.” 

HE hbek rhinoceros dwells in the bush, 
tfirough which it makes regular nins. 
Mr. niandlbrd tells us tlut, in Abyssinia, 
“where rrxns and stems render the Jungle almost 
impervious, iltere arc place* known by the 
inhabltjinis as rhinocerovhouses.** These are 
clean'd spaces, alKnii fifteen Am across, that 
have Ixm clcarnl by the animaU breaking 
away the branches ; while the surface of the 
ground is hollowed out l>y tJte constant 
trampling and nilliriK of the ponderous l>casts. 

Allhough it is commonly stated Utat ihe 
black rfiiiKieeros is of a Acrce and dangerous 
dispositkin, (he late I'. (J. Selous, the fameti 
big-gamr hunter, ermsidend it to Iw rather 
cowardly than otherwise, (tordnn Gumming, 
however, slates that “ die l>lack rhinoceros is 
subject 10 paroxysms of unprovoked fury, oAen 
ploughing up the ground fur sKwral yards with 
its horn, and ass^iulting large bushes in the most 
violent inuniier. On these Imshcs tliey work A>r 
hours wiih their horns, at the s;imc lime blow¬ 


ing and ynortii^ loudly^ nor do dtey Wave 
them in general until they have brdten them 
to pieces.** , 

The last and rarest of the rhinoceroses ts that 
variously known as Burchell's, the Square- 
mouthed, or White rhinoceros. It is the 
largest of its kind, an adult sometimes attaining 
a height of six and a half feet at the shoulder, 
and a length of twelve feet. Unlike other 
rhinoceroses, in which the upper lip ter¬ 
minates in a point, this animal is characterised 
by its filuni-cndcxt muzzle. Its front horn is 
usually much longer than that of the black 
rhinoc'ems, and has been known to measure 
as much as five feet two and a half inches ; the 
posterior horn sometimes grows to a length ut 
two feet, but often is little more than a stump, 
As a rule, the foremost horn takes a bat'kward 
sweep, but ut times it is almost straight, with 
a slight forward tilt. 

The habits of Burchell's rhinoceros differ 
from those nl' the black species, for, whereas the 
Amner walks with its snout lield high in the 
air, the luiter carries it close to the ground. 
Moreover, in the ettse of a mother accompanied 
by her young one, W'ilh (he cummoii or black 
species the infant Ibllows its parents, but the 
baby Burchell's rhinoceros always walks in 
advance. 

This animal w.'ts never very extensive in 
range ; at the })iesent day, however, it is 
almost extinct. No living example has ever 
l>ceti seen in captivity, and very few spcci* 
mens are to Ik found even in museums. 



Plna»: l'4ui iMomdiMt 

The Btfength of • tion is ilmoec ioctedibk. is every iun|k tnimil know«. It has been seen to lift a heavy antelope 
and walk off with it, and with one paw to turn over t flve*hundred«pounJ zebra. 


7 ^^ 0 ^^AHCllS of the wild are the Big Cals. Sfrttng^ tiwonir wid fmicitm, they 
XVi^nMise fir wt the hMen foteex of unlumtd }saUere^ the deadly terror by nighly 
the pitilfs\ mieliy of ike jungle. “ Nature red of tooth and iUsw *' is an apt drsrriplion 
of the Big Cats. Yet ax ive {race them in these pagei ^hearken (n the bloud^rurdling 
roar of the Lion in the Afticart desert; watch the 77 ^ slinking through the grassy 
junghy or the Leopard fynNg in wail for his prey along the branch of a Iree^we are 
irrtpressed by their beauty and grace almost as nmeh as by their sheer hdk and magnitude. 


T HK I'elidff or C^ils nrc widely distributed 
tliroUKhoul (he world, but the larger 
mcmlx*rs of (bn family arc Ibund only 
in the New Wuricl, and in Africa, Asia, and 
India, They fjelong to the cjtniivora, or flesh* 
eating mammaU, and are solitary and un* 
sociable in dis()osition when compared with 
many other animals. In habit (hey are more 
or less arboreal, and tliougli the i.ion and Tiger 
are poor climbers, other members of the 
family display an agility amongst the branches 
little inferior to that of monkeys. 

It is doubtful if the lion deserves its title of 
King of Beasts, but it Is certainly the most 
distinctive of the cats. Africa is its chief home, 

but it U also found in the province of Kathia* 

war in North-West India, as well as in 
Mesopotamia and in other parts of South- 
Western Asia, and it thrives just as well in the 
hot, open plains of Africa as in the forests of 
Persia; or the reed-covered swamps and jungles 
of the Euphrates. 

The usual colour of the adult lion is Uwoy, 


though animals are snmetimrs found with 
rrddiih-browTi coats, or even with coats of 
silvery*grey. In the male the mane b a dis- 
liiicfive feature not shared by die other great 
cats, This mane docs not l^rgin to grow until 
the cub has reached its r<»urih year, and then 
it continues to iiicrca.5e for three mure years, 
it cotttists of long hair ranging in colour from 
tawtty to a brownish-black, and it grows all 
round the head, neck and chin, reaching 
as iW* bark as tlic shoulders. It is this mane 
that gives to the lion its majestic appearance* 
llie boxicss has no inaue. 71 ie male lion also 
has a tuft of hair at the end of its tail, and diere 
is usually a fringe of long hair down the middle 
of the underside of the Ixidy. The lion in cap¬ 
tivity oftai carries a larger mane than his wild 
brothers. The rea.son for this is that in the 
wilds the hair has to survive the raking and 
tearing of the trees and varjou.s obstacles 
through which the animal passes in his hunt 
for food. 

With the exception of the Tiger, no other cat 





THE BIG CATS 



THE BRAVE LIONESS- 
We can di»tir^uish the lum from the lioneu by 
rhe ibsence ul' mane in the latter. 1*hc lemak a 
almost as strong as the hoc* however, and her 
ctnirage is very highly develops. 

eppr(wch<*s (hr lion in sitf. A full-grown male 
may liave n Unly seven Uxx to seven fwi six 
inrhra in length and a tail (hiriy-&ix inchra 
long, while A lioness inrasum about a foot lc*ss. 

Barring uixulrnis and they arc many, a lUm 
in its wild taatr may live Iroin thirty to lorty 
years, hut in capiiviiy its length of liJr is 
cor IS id era bJy shorter. 

is great diirmrncv of opinion regard* 
ing thv elt.iraricr of the liun, and while some 


autborjtw speak of it as a noble but femioua 
animal others describe it as being mean and 
cowardly. Probably the truth lies between the 
two descriptions. In orditiary circumstances, 
and in tlie light of day, a lion, which b not a 
maTHcater, will not attack and will even take 
the trouble to avoid an encounter with man ; 
but irhungry, or surprised at its kill, wounded, 
or otherwise provoked, it becomes as bold and* 
aggre8siv<* as in other circumsiances ir will 
appear timid and retiring. In defence of her 
young a lioness always displays great courage, 
and will attack with savage ferocity the unwary 
hunter w'ho dares to approacli her lair, 

How the Lion biUs> 

A lion's pillion iphy may lx* dest ril>ed as live 
and lei live, and the Siinie ap)ili<*s to its human 
nriglilroure- lii some pans of Africa the natives 
show little fear of ihr numerous lion?; winch 
inhabit ihe country, and so long as men and 
lx*;uits mind their own l>u&im'» all gcx'.t well. 
But once a lion is tnole.md it Ix'comes 
dangerous, and in iIm* same way » liojj will 
r<*ccivt* short-shrift once it l>egins to Ihrd u|>on 
ii)e inhabiiaifts or the initabiiants* cattle. In 
such a cane a troop of’ natives, armed with 
S|>cars and shields, trace the marauder to its 
lair, where they suritaind at id kill it. This is 
not d<»ne wiihonl Injury to ific hunicrs, idr a 
corncrerl lion will sotneitines le:ip into the 
midst of iu aiiarkers, and, rushing fiom side 
to side, strike down man aftn man with 



TWO FOREST KINGS. (F. tf 


The uwny kiog of the forest i$ the largest of the cat tribe, being 9 feet froo noae to tip of tail and weighing 
•bout $00 pounds. Tbe two regal ueoa seen above* on the look-out for prey, are very tioe examplca. 
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REGAL MATES. 

The lioa ind his mate have here been otu^ m ebeir pnivt haunn bv ebe amer*. At hnvle antoah are ^ 
BO BMana docile much paticaee and mafi| aoura <i initaf are aeedea lo aacutt aad) pbotofrtpfai in the wild. 
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doga flapping at its feet. IGs motto i« 
"Never s»ay did" 

The cals, as a nde, are silent animala, and 
in this rrspeci ihc lion it unlike the reft of the 
family. M regards the lion's roar there are as 
many opinions as there are mpeccing the 
lion's courage. Livingstone had small respect 
for the King of beasts, and described its roar 
as l>eing indistinguishable from the cry of an 
ostrich, whilst other travellers have extolled 
the grandeur of the sound as unique 

ai>d magnihcrni. No doubt environment and 
conditions at count for these diffcrenc opinspns. 


The voice of the Lion. 


PLAVrUL PETS. 

Lkm cubs are like *oftt playful kinens* easy to umc 
hut liable to hti of temper and not to be irutteJ. 
When young, dark spots show through their fur. 

furious blcAva from iu mighty paws hrfore it 
fmjilly lulls pierced by the spears of its enemies. 

Vatu lor the white man armed with a rifle, 
lion liujiung can Ix' a very dangerous pastime. 
Il' hr gets into dillicullies and there is a tree 
liandy into which he can climb he is safe. 
On Kors<*back the hunter can also usually 
escape, for the lion rantioc overtake a horse, 
and the use of dogs likewise diminishes the 
risk; but even so, to follow up a wounded 
lion is a dangerous task, and a man has to be 
a good sliot to foil the lightning*like leap 
of an enraged lion. Nor will dogs always 
disrract the anin)«il's attention. Ibr 


On a dark night, wnen (lie destft lies 
wrapped in sileitcc. iho roaring of a troop 
of lion* •< awc*ixispiriiig. Sometimes two or 
more troops of strange lioits meet at a drinking* 
])iace, and then cacli troop will greet the others 
with reverberuing n»ars; at other times a 
single troop will perform a sort of titanic 
concert. I'irsi the leader will break tltc silence, 
a ltd send its deep, rumbling noir rolling across 
(he desert; then, as the Wiuier pauses for 
breath, a second lion will continue the wild 
rKant, lo be followed by a third, and a fourth, 
until the wltole truqp has Joined in a terriHc 
symphony, making the air tremble with waves 
of deep-toned sound. Ft>r some minutes the 
cunct*rt will continue ; then the sounds will 
gradually diminish until silenci* again enfolds 
the desert. But only for a sliori time will the 
stillness hold. Suddenly the Ic.ider will re¬ 
awaken the night with its full-mouthed roar, 
and the whole magnihrenl chorus will begin 
all over again. 

The roar of a lion is not a sign of danger, nor 
dues it necessarily mean that the animal is 
hungry. A lion will roar when its hunger has 
been satisfied, hut it w^l not 
roar when hunting. Its roar is 
intended solely for other lions, and 
is both a greeting and a challenge. 
A lion roars with its head pointing 
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rri THE LIONS SAY GRACE, 

kill of Zcbn, tlw lions ptuse before larting their metl to exemine the surroutwling couiw 
fsible intruders. They did not DOtiee the c»mer»-m»Q, however, who sneppcd them when 
their becks were turned end left rhem in pcece to finish their meal. 




towards ihe earth, a ptaillon which lulds j^^ally 
to the intensity and volume «f the found. 

Leas Krand, hut far more lo be dreaded than 
the lion’s nwr, is the irate grunting wllh which 
a lion, disinrl>cd at its rtpitst, w*ill gn^t the 
inlrticlcT. or the savage snarling which issues 
from the animal's throat when, with twitching 
tail, Eiiiuncd cars, and yellow eyes blazing 
angrily, il finds itself confronted by danger, ai»d 


is undecided whether to attack or to flttc. This 
snarling is tlie warning signal of tlie lion, and 
as plainly as words irlls the intruder to go 
away, and if the warning is disrt'gardcd, the 
next sound the intruder muy lirar is the cough* 
like roar with whicfi (he lion ulway's hendds 
its attack. 

Aulliorilies disagree a.s to whether a lion is a 
monogamous or a polygamous crraiurc, hut 



VIGILANCE. 

botooraph taken, and ii not st all sure that he likes it. Head nis4d« twit^ogi civn 

I white she tmnietm cUda. One hint of afgrwtion on the pan of the 

iU the great cats aro*-be is ready to Uiach himself upon It and shatter it to 
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THE JAWS OF THE UOK. ^ 

Here it a wonderful dit pl eT of the Ucei'i daoftfout Cerkft, tiiuch are to uecfol to him el meal-tiinee. We 
can uodentand how terrified bk prey mutt (id at hit ^pfoach, and how litde chance there is to eacapc. 
fiHiij ^ toodty, there ia in the lioa*t maasivt ttreogth scesetbind fine and beeudful. 
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Th. „ -I r • • MONARCH OF THE JUNGLE. 




^ the salt desert cat. (I ir 

This lov«ly, liihc Cal, with its Sir of sJenness, » oauw to the dew rtgum U Nonh.Wcsi lodis. 


crminly ifir male* lion romairu with ihc lioness 
Jong aAer the cuhs are l>orn. and nssisu in ihrir 
uphringiijg, A lrcx>p of lions may consist of 
animals ot tiio same sex, or a lion and lioiuss 
and their almosi liill-grown culw. On the 
other hand, a male lion may bcsceti with three 
or lour aduii lioiu'ssrs and their ofispring. A 
lioness will have three or Pour cuIk at one 


birth, and the young remain under the parenial 
care lilJ reach their Pourili year. 

A lion hunts as much by slealtli as by oj^en 
aitaclc. Having approached dose to ib victim, 
it makes mte prodigious spring, and strikes 
the unJoriunaic animal to the gn>und, where 
it kills it by biting ai its ihroiti or at the hack 
of Its neck. Sometimes, however, the lion mis- 


V 





THE MARGAY CAT. (P. w. 

The Mifgty, or Tiger ai. u ct hone in Amerio. li hu • beautifully iponed eott and a handsooe ull 
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AN ASIAN MOUNTAIN RAIDER. I*- •*' 

The Ouncvi or Snow Le<)par(l, comei from the mountains of Cencnl Asii. where ii lives amonR the rocks 
ind preyK on sJiecp end g<ati. Raiding the villages, it not infrequently adds human bemgs to its diet. 



STRENGTH AND BBAUTV. [iK $. lymdp 


FcUpc strength and beauty as eihibiced by the lordly Tiger. What eenturies of evoJudoa have gone to produce 
Che gfaceful eaie, the consooui power and pride edtiefa dHtinguish dua moatreh of the wild creation. 
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THE LtONS* DEN. W 

Not many people care to beard the Lion in his den—but here the amcfa>cnan has attempted it, and as a rcsuU 
has secured a fine informal picture o^ the Uon lad tus nace at the mouth of their rocky cavern. 

calculates its spring, or its victim leaps aside instrument of destruction, and a trtK>p of lions 
at the last moment. In such cases it will ofWn will bre^ik up a herd ul* buffalo, themselves one 
make a second or even a third spring, and of the fiercest and most dangerous animals m 
sliould these also fail, it will sometimes pursue Alrica. 

iu quarry for a short distance. Instances have Lions hunt chiefly at night, preying upon 
been known of lions overtaking gnu in this antelopes, zebras, buffelocs, and when oppor* 
manner, but the lion cannot maintain its burst tunity occurs they will pull down and kill a 
of speed for long, and if it fails in its initial young rhinoceros or elephant. Having killed, 
attack it retires to Its place of concealment to the Uon may drag its victim away to eat it at 
await the next unwary animal which may lebure, but lions do not throw their kill across 
come within reach of its terrible jaws. their backs, and stories which tell of them 

Lions sometimes hunt in parties, on which carrying off an ox or a buffalo in such a 
occasions they seem to work upon a previously l^liion are untrue. 

arranged plan of attack. Such a bao^ with its Usually lions lull their own food, but they 
combined strength and ferocity, ii a terrible will also eat animals which have died from 
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THE LEOPARD IN GRACEFUL POSE. iMcntKMU 

Tliis &oe Leopard has beta caughi id io erTcstiag pose, which well displays hii subtle grace ttid vigour. 
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MONARCH OF THE SNOVS. I'*- 

All Tigers ere not tropical I Here is a mignificeni ipccimen snipped amid ihe snuwK of hit native Siberia. 
















UNWILLING CURIOSITY- 


Cf. it'. Umi 


A pair of Ti^cr Cubs caic i luspicioos eye on the esmero—perhaps they have not seen one before. As we 
miy fuesi from their pose in the picture, they ere u • shy and ewlewtrd ttofe of eubhood. 
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A STUDY IN ANGER. U’«rtlMrWU< 

dijiufbca in htt lair doe$ n*.t h»iutc to curl her nMe in defiance. She 
taarJ» and barea her deadJy t^nfs, ptm u> mikuig a spring that bodes iii for the luckless intruder. 



A HOMELY SCENE. {Ftromwi 

Vilh family, however, the same Uonm calmly keeps watch while her duldrea play: From her the cube 
learn jungle^lore, how to defend themselves, bow to enadc, and how to find foM and Ktlk their prey. 
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THE CHEETAH. 

This sreeeful hcM. a 2 *o knnwn the Cheetah, Chits, or Hunting Leopards is three tr* four feet in length, 
ind his I long, beautifully marked and somewhat bushy tail. As i reward for a sticccMfuJ '‘kill/' the tame 

Cheetah js generaliy given a bowl of its victim's btuud. 


somt' otfuT rouM*, arid this especially upptica 
tt» old iiojut wim h are loo inrirm to e^ipturc biK 
gan)r tor dieiiiM'lvrA. Sueh liotta al^ hauni 
the r(rig;hlKii(rhcwid of villages, and prey upon 
the mliabitaiiia' livestcMk, or upon the iiK 
habitants ihenis«*lvrs when ta ritsion otfers. 

Man-fating Lions. 

Mati-eairrs arc not alway.s old lions, how¬ 
ever. 7 ‘hose lioas which have developed a 
taste for human Hesh wilt hand the taint 
down to their olfspring, and such cuIm will 
very likely licaknic man-ealers on reaching full 
growth. Some man-eating lions have achieved 
a terrihle tame. During the huilditig of the 
railway in Uganda, work on the section at 
I'savo was actually brought to a standsuJl by 
two sucl) animals. T>jese brutes established a 
perfect reign of terror amongst the lalmurcrs. 
Night after night for several weeks they 
carried off workmen ftxifn the various camps, 
and so panic-stricicen did the natives at length 
become that they refused lo continue wre^k on 
the line, and it was not until the man^aters 
were finally killed that the workmen returned 
to their labours. Such fame did the man- 
eaters of Tsavo earn that they were actually 


meitiionud in Piirli.tmciu, prolMbly the only 
lions evcT to reerivr suc h honour, 

’The second great ett lo l>r found in Africa 
b the Leopard. Its habiuL is not, however, 
limited to ATric.!. In India there is a large 
leopard which b generally known as the 
** paiiltjrr,'* .*\nd all over Asia various races of 
tlie animal nre Ibtmd, differing from each 
otlicr, yei all memliers of the same family. 

Loofxtrd's comaujtage. 

Insiw leopards vary greatly. On die average 
they measure alx)Ut two feet high sit the 
sJiouldrr, and lictwcen fi\*c and eight feet in 
length, of which mrasuremetiUi the tail may 
occupy between two and n hall'and three feet. 
TIk' colrx*Htiuii of the leopard b well known. 
The majority have a gr^u rid-tint ol' yellowish-* 
fawn upon winch appear numerous dark rings 
irregular in shape and surrounding hair lighter 
or darker than the general tint. These rings 
appear finly on the back, and they become 
dark, solid spots upon the head, tail, sides, and 
the lower parts of the IittiVm. The colour of 
leopards varies greatly, however, and raises 
from black through brown and yellow to white. 
The colour does not always denote u dbcinct 
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AN ANIMAL HUNTSMAN. S. nmidv 

Thin Cheetah, »cen in repose, i« demonatrating iu great itretch of leg. Slender and long*«Jimbed and 
very fleet of foui» it » often trained for bunting, and ia on the whole loyal to it« matter. 


aperire. Hbck Ircijmrda are found in the snino 
litter as ihr yrllow, s|)i>ttr*d variety, but witli 
their darker ouits they np)»car to inherit a 
fiercer dis(Kwitiori ilinti their more common 
brethrerr, The eiKit <>l*a teop.ird is a marvellous 
piece of eatiiouflaj^*, and «x*ms to vary in 
colour accorclint5 wheilier die animal 
inhabits (hr cold ufitaiids of the hrjt, 

sandy drjwri, or liit' dark ItHesl. In (act, 
so wonder fully does iu colouring adapt 
ilseif to the erivinmineni tfiat a leopard is 
almost invisible in its native surrounding. 

The most dangerous Cat. 

Of all the ifreai cats llic leopard is the most 
savaj^e and the most dangerous to man. It 
fears man Icm ihun do either the lion or the 
ligei, and is very vindictive and easily roused 
to anger. When iururialcd it hisses and growls, 
and will atiaek die object ofits anger regardless 
of odds, or will defend itself with savage fiiry. 
A leopard never reveals Its presence as a lion 
dors. Stealthy and running, it creeps thn>ugh 
the jungle hunting its prey with a deadly 
jXTsistcncc, and its teeth are often buried in 
its victim almost I before the unfortunate 
creature is aware of the striped terror on its 
trail. 

The female leopard gives Inrth to from two 
to four cul)5 al a time, but except during ihc 
mating season the animals live alone, and show 
none of the family instinct displayed by lions. 
Leopards are arboreal, and can climb with the 
agility of a monkey, but they do not live in 
trees. In India the leopard's favourite haunt 
b a rocky height from which it can sur\‘ey the 


surrounding forest at sunu^i. It is equally at 
Immc when in the African des<T(, or amongst 
the bleak, windswcjM solitudes of Tilxi. 

Tht Leoftard's diet. 

Tlir Jeopard is a during hunter, and cattle, 
deer, monkcy.s, sheep, .ind gouts all form iiurt 
of its regular diet. It is als<j very fojid of dogs, 
and numeroas instances arc <»n reroicl of dogs 
litnng snatchod up in broad daybglu .m J eurri^ 
off right under die eyes of their inu.sicrs. The 



A LAZY LEOPARD. 


Noc to Urge, but every bit is fierce as a tiger 
sa the Leopard, aeeo above ia ■ doeik mood. 
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READY FOR THE SPRING. 

There in strength irui omning lo the Leopard's 
poK fts he proparn bimscLf for a spring at his prey. 


li.'Opon) is a destructive killer and, unlike llie 
lion which kills only when huii|^, it kills Inr 
the love of killing, ur simply to slake its thirst 
lor the warnj, fresh blood of its kill. Pigs are 
another favouriir fexxi, but the leopard 
attacks only the females and die young pigs, 
for the wild male pig is the leopard’s match or 
more, and in a fight Ixiiwecn Uxc two it 
is more than likely that the leopard would 
very probably gel the worst of ll»c encounter. 

The Leopard pursuit its prey. 

In the neighIxxurhixKl of villages Ivnpard.'^ 
lake great toll of’ the natives* livestock. Ap¬ 
proaching under cover of darkness the leopards 
climb or leap over the walls inside width ilic 
goats and calves are penned, and make off 
with an animal, or the trembling natives may 
hear the great cats creeping stealthily over 
the roof just above their heads. Leopards also 
lie in wait beside the track along which the 
herds arc driven home for the night, and 
pounce upon any animal which may bi* 
straggling behind before the herdsman can 
c«ne tQ its rescue. 

A leopard displays great skill and cunning 
ill pursuit of its prey. Approaching a herd of 
animali it singles out one which is lagging 
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behind, and attacks and kills it before It can 
rgoin its companions. In killing an animal it 
usually tears op^n the throat, or else it seizes 
its victim by the neck with its powerful jaws, 
and holds on until the unfortunate anic^ is 
cither strangled or dies of a broken neck. 
Leopards do not often become' man*eaters, 
but once a leopard has felt die taste oi’human 
llesh it becomes a far more terrible scourge 
than a man-eating lion, and there are records 
of animals whose vicilim have numbered a 
liundred, or even twice that number, liefore 
they have finally answcicd lor their misdeeds. 

The Leos>ard that hunt* /or man. 

Leopard hunting, inoti.'d, is u dillicult as 
well as a <laiir,eroiL< »pori. The animals have 
.1 habit of gazing up into the trees under which 
they prowl, and many a liunirr hits spent 
fruitil's! hours on a inc platform waiting for 
u sliol at a leopard which all the lime has 
been calmly oliserving him from amongst the 
undergrowth u few yards away. 

An interesting memlier of the cat tribe is 
1 1 le Cheelah oi H uiititig -1 .copard. 1 1$colouring 
is similar to that ol' ilie leopard, being a 
yrllowisli groiind-liiu marked with black, 
solid spots, and it U found in India, Africa, 
Persia, and throughout Sou ih-Wes tern Asia. 
The length of a full-grown cliceiah is about six 
l!*et, of which the tail accounts for thirty 
inches. It lias long, .slender legs and stands 
higher than the leopard, and b altogether a 
more lightly built animal. In ib wild state the 
cheetah inhabits low lulls, and feeds upon 
small antelopes and deer with au occasional 



THE CHEETAH'S PROHLE. 

The lordly Cheeah l» incredibly swift, hurliag It- 
Mlf tt io prey bcfac c diere ii s chance of retreat. 
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THE rUMA\S EYE. ^ 

Grtceful ind sleek, the Puma has a amah bead and 
large round eyes. An expert dioibcr, chU American 
animal acampen up (he bi^mt trees with ease. 


sheep or inatanre lias ever been 

known of a huntiog-U’opanl Ix'corning A man* 
eater. 

The cheetah is easily iAinr<l» and is capable 
of an almost do^-like aHW eion fi»r its in;»tcr. 
As far Ixick as 865 r.c:.> Hasliinh, Kinj^ of 
Penia, tamed hunting^lcopards and trained 
them for ihe chiLse. Everr since Hushing’s day 
a number nf these animals has hren an in* 
digprnsiblc sidjunct tn the i>ousehnld of 
most eastern princes, certain <if whom, wc 
read, were iiccompanitxl lo the chase by 
as many as a thousand hunling*lcopards. 


Hov the Cheetah is trained. 

Hunting-leopards destined for the chase arc 
trapped lull-grown, and, for the first stage of 
their training, are placed in a room the 
occupants (»f which keep up a continuous 
chatter so that the animals may lose that foar 
of the human voice which is common to wild 
beasts. After this the training for the hunt 
begins. This occupies six or seven months, at 
the end of which time tlie cheetah is a h^hly 
proficient hunter, and as tame as a domestic 
cat, purring and rubbing itself against 
itB master's legs wiili every sign of aflection. 
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The meihdd d*hunting mtb a cheetah be$xt 
strong rtacmblancc to old-time falcoory. It is 
described in the chapter on Speed Fiends on 
Land, in Air, and in Water. 

The Clouded Leopard comes the East 
Indies. It is a large, lovely cat, with a buff 
coal with dark markings. In its native haunts 
it spends much of its life in trees. Unlike most 
wild cats, who remain savage and treacher¬ 
ous, it grows lame and aHcctionaie in captivity. 


Why the Tiger it ttrtped. 


If the lion has a rival to its title of Kir^ of 
B(';u{ts tliat rival is the Tiger which matches it 
in strength, sixe, and ferocity. Tigen arc 
found all over India, in Burma, China, and 
throughout a great part of Asia. Old ruins are 
a favourite haunt with the great cat, and so 
woodei fully doc.s its browimh-ycllow coat, 
marked wiU) bioad, black, vertical stripes, 
merge into the sun-flccked forests and Jungles 
(»l* iccds and grassi's amongst which it lives, 
that the animal \$ prartirally itivisiblc to a 
casual glance. The colour of tigers varies 



LYING IN WAIT. 


This fine Pumc or Gouger was esi^t by the 
< ffi i mf iA id neiurvl bffvpis in the 'Ases HlQi. 
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THE SNOW LEOPARD. 

Tbt Snow Loopard's beautiful n^louring reodera 
it inct1n^plCuous when (yin( in wait tWr ita prey. 


THE TIGER S PROTECTTVB COl.OURING. 

Ktturt baa faahiooed the Tiftr io « very wiae «ad dever manner fo that it hai a chance to live even 
while lurrouaded by numeroua enemiea. The above picnire iUuiinto bow the animal itriped hide tpeea 
with the bodtyround of conrae juagl^graaa* tbua coocoUing from a distance the identity of the Tiger. 


ali^htly, but in all cases the stripes appear only 
upon the liead, back, and sides 5 the under- 
parls arc white. 

Black tigers are occasionally met with, and 
more rarely still, a white variety is found. In 
size, tigers range between eight and a half to 
ten icet in length, the tigress, however, being 
a fool less. I'he tiger's thick tail occupies 
rather more than one-third of the total length. 


A curious superstition. 


Amongst the more primitive iiihubiianis of 
India (he tigt^r is still regarded widi a gre^it 
deal of supci’stiiion. 'fn many it is an ohjert 
of worship, and there is a widespread liclicf 
that ilie spirits of (hr men kilUxI by a man- 
cater Inromc the s<Tvumsori!ic* tiger, and not 
only help it to kill other human Ifcings, but 
with tlieir superior Intelligence assist it to avi^d 
clangor, and warn it against tite snares of its 
eiirfiiles. 

It U doubtful, however, if the tiger U 
deserving of such trifiutm. A tigress with 
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cubs Ji always daDgerous» and so b a man* 
eaier» or a tiger which has been wounded, 
but with these exceptions the great cats are 
afraid of men, and are orten routed by the 
bull buHalo and other animals, while a tiger 
ii by no means the embodiment uf fierce, 
relentless courage it is supposed to be. 
Tigers are slieni animals. Their roat ts not 
unlike that of a lion, but it is seldom heard ; 
more to be dreaded a the sharp hiss of the 
tiger about to charge. Tigers pair for lilr, 
but the male tiger has a habit of sometimes 
devouring its own young, and to save them 
from this fate the tigress is often obliged to hide 
her culls away from their cannibalistic lather. 

I’hr tigress is a devoted mother, and her 
cubs nmiain with her until they are almost 
full-grown, or alx)ut ihc end of their second 
year. During this time she b an untiring 
instriirirtss, spending her hours in coaching 
her progeny in forest craft. She teaches 
die rubs u> stalk and kill game, and 
at tins (K'liocl is terribly destructive uf 
life, for she will slay needlessly, with no 
respect to liung<*r, in order to show her 
cubs how to kill. Young tigers are alv^ 


inclioed'^ldU ibr the sake of killing, but as 
they grow older this tendency passes, and the 
average adult tiger kills only when hungry. 

The ftght for food. 

Tigers axe nocturnal animab, and during 
the day Oicy usually lie in the shade by some 
pool, or amidst the reeds fringing the course 
of a river. With the evening, however, they 
wake up, and, moving stealthily aloug the 
jungle ways, pursue their search for food. 
Tigers prey upon cattle, wild hog, deer, 
hufTaJocs, and antelopes. Like oilier cats 
they crawl from cover to cover until they are 
near enough Ibr the final rush upon their un¬ 
suspecting victims. Contrary to j>opular 
belief, a tiger does not kill its prey by striking 
il down with its mighty paws, in the case <» 
larger animals, at uny rate, it grips Its victim 
by the throat, and flings it to tlie ground In 
such a way that its neck is twisted and ))roken, 
or, if the animal Is too big for such treattneni, 
the tiger will Imnistring it, and ho bring it to 
tin* ground. The strength of a full-grown 
tiger is enormous, li can drag a lai’ge bufTalo 
through daisc jungle and up rough hillsides, 




'H* >. 1urr^i0 

ON THE WATCH. 

The Puma, or Cougar, often 
termed the '‘American Uon,” 
ranges from Canada to the 
soudicnuuusc ranges of South 
America. When pleated it 
pum like the domestic cat; 
It is docile with man, aad 
inatancea are numerous of 
its being successfully tamed. 
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TlfF TIGKK IS niSTURBED. 

Tfiffl 1 'jjscr, caught by ihc photographer's flashlight m ibc jungle, register' hate in his angry snarl His 
ojvn mouth shows his strong canine iccih. His eyes are peculiarly fitted lor nighr prowling. 
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and will sometimes even carry its kill a short 
distance. Some tigers live almost entirely upon 
domestic cattle, and it is not uncommon 
for a tigress with young cubs to settle in the 
neighbourhood of a village and live on 
the inhabitants* cattle and other livestock. 

Swtkinii the Man*c<itcr. 

Old tigiTs also sJiow a puriialiiy for the 
neiglibourhood of villages, wlicrr ihry often 
prey upon the iitlubiiauis «l« wi'lt .is upon 'he 
inhuhiiunu* cattle. I'igiesscs with culis will 
likewise become inan-entrrs if other food fails, 
and the same applies to aniinuls winch have 
Iktii crippM by wounds ;uid arc unable to 
kill wild gaine. Man-eating tigers liceoinc 
very running, and soon line all lear oi' man ; 
the JusH oi (ilc nwU a tigiT can c^usc is truly 
aw'lul. I'herc is a rcanthd c.m' oI* a tiger 
which not only arroulin'd Icir ovci a hundnxJ 
htinian beings, I nil for soiih' witU made it 
im)U)»il>h* lor any one to use u eerf.iin sircldi 
of ptihiic nmif vshiNt anothiT i>ur(icularly 
licrce and cunning brine rivaled such terror 
ilia I rhirieen villages w ere abandoned by their 
inhiibiutnls, and ovct ‘J(h) srjuare nhK*s uf 
land lell uneulirvated. 

Nowadays inan*eatitig tigers gel sltoricr 
shrifi, but even so ilieh vie dins are sometimes 


numbered by the score, and rewards are 
offered for their destruction. Such rewards 
are usually well earned, and earned ohen at 
great risk to the hunters themselves. There 
are sr\‘eral ways of hunting tigers. The 
princely way is to hunt them with elephants, 
or the hunter mny employ beaters to drive 
the animal low'atds some spot where he is 
waiting to shoot it. Another way is to sit up 
over the ti^'rs latest kill, in which case a 
macfiofi is built in a tree, and the hunter spends 
the niglu thriron hoping that the tiger will 
return to Iced, and give him the chance of a 
shot ; or the hunter can adopt a nioir sporting 
but inhnilcly more datigrr^us method known 
its ** walking up the w'atcr.** Sliould he 
decide or »hw last inciliod he must spend the 
day uampmg through the jungle on foot 
until lie HikIs tlic stieam or |x>o] by which 
iIk* tiger b sleeping off the meal of* tin* previous 
night. If he » lucky the hunter may shoot 
tlur slewing mobster, but should he disturl> 
the anim.'d, or shtmld he miss or merely 
wound, he may find himself in a desperate 
sMuaiion, !«* there may l>e no tree near into 
whic h he can clitnij for salt ty. 

Tigers are poor climixers, atid man in u 
tree is usually sate so long as he kce]M quiet. 



'1*HE RED LYNX. 
The Bay or Red Lynx 
hunn at dark or in ihc 
early morning, and spends 
the day sleeping in the 
hollow of a tree or on a 
Hheltcrcd ledge of rock. 
Hib eyes, tike those of the 
rest of theXynx family, 
are exceptAhally keen. 
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A HERMIT OF THE rORES r 


The Canadiim or Norchcra Lynx hxs a coat of dark 
grey tinged with chettmit. He it a very ^y recluec. 

They arc ^^^ocl ^wiinmrr*, hr>wcvvr» and will 
take readily in the w*iu*r; in ilic delta of 
the river Gani^'s they «>ficn awim from one 
island 1o another in search of ihcir prey. 

The ag/fe Fuma leapt and cUinhs- 

In tlie New Wt»rUl the ffreal cals arc repre¬ 
sented by the Puma and ihe Jaiptar 'Fhc 
former is found all over the American con¬ 
tinent from Alaska to PaUftonia. In form 
the putnn \s a 1 <>nK« slender aniinah I he overa^ 
length of its body beiut< about Ibrty inches, 
lu legs are sliori in comparison to its length, 
and it ranges in colour fn>m grey to brownish 


grey, tawny, and dark brown on the bade 
and sides, with white underparu. Black 
pumas are also sometimes seen in tropical 
ibresU. 

The puma is at liomc in every kind of 
climate and country : it is found high up on 
the xnouriiain-siJes where the winters are 
long and severe, as well as in the steaming, 
tropical jungles of the Amar^on and the 
Orinoco. 'I'hc animals also abound on the 
treeless pampas ul' South America, and irt 
some disit icM of PaUigonia the puma is such 
a scourge that iJie natives cannot breed horses 
because of the gr(*al cat's preference for 
liontcdlrsh. 

Pumas are arlK^rcal. I'hey have mar¬ 
velous climbing and lea pi tig powers, and will 
spiitig horn tree to tax in pursuit of the mon¬ 
keys u)M»n which 1IH7 live In wmc regions. 
It is a^ried thal a puma can actually 
reach a branch twenty (cct aUnr the ground 
w iih a Miigle iMuud. Even the agile monkeys 
iMvr little chance against such raiders. 

Ihimas ;»n* uociuruul hunicn<. They ap¬ 
proach their prey by ste.;iUh until they arc 
near enough lo reach it in a few tremendous 
Ixtunds, or dritp on to tlteir victinu* backs 
fnmi I he brtiuch of a tree or some other 
rirvaiiotj. Tlu^ <i(ietj kill liir the sake of 
kiiling, and slirep, dtrr, pcfcaties, cows, 
giumaeo. and many other wild animals fall 
prey 10 the voracious marauder, li is said 
that they will even attack jaguars and grizzly 
bears by leaping on 10 their bucks from a 
height, Yri, though so courageous in attack- 
iiig its fellow lii‘U5is-of«pn*y> tlir puma Is 



THE JAGUAR. 

ofous beSM, cbe aujetde Jsfuir huna slue or with hit mace. Hortea or cartle fvrm 
theta, the noalkr anigak of the New World Though bcovier than the leo^rd, it la 
kUya^,ia4 oweocMte, whan oppomnicyeffefa>ta not averse to • aual of huaioflertL 





Thil lovely Jictic ca( ia i Pumi oih, 

kitten. 


fearless and as rl*yl'ul > domeilic 
food. 


ihf ^rcui^si toward when faced wiih man, aiid 
at hta at)prYiarh will usually slink Inirriedly 
away into tin* undcjxrtwth, or srek to evade 
pursuit artiidM (hr brancUc* of a tree. 

Kintrtu the Wild Pti. 

The Ja^'uar is slii»luly lar^rr than ihe puma. 
]ls coloralfoii varirs, hul the usual ^>uckI* 
lint is .1 dot*]) lan U|>cm tlir upfxr pails, head, 
and the outdde of the le^, with white hair 
on the ilirnaL and under parts, and inside llie 
)ej^s. and the Hiucnal is marked all over with 
black sp<»ls and ro8<*ltes. which give il a very 
leop.ird-likc appcaruice. 

The range ol' the jaguar extends from Tcx;is 
in the north to a.s far south as Patagonia, and 
the animal is as much at home on the gmssy 
pampas as in the great American forests. 
In khe hitter il lives almost entirely amongst 
the trees, and fc*rds ehirfly on monkeys ; It 
will most often be found in the neighbourhood 
of water of wiiich il is verv fond. 

Jaguars hunt singly or in pairs, and their 
usual food consists of cattle, horses, and tapirs, 
widi an occa.^onai alligator. They arc very 
fond of IVcsh water (urUcs, which they kill 
by thrusting a paw between the shells and 
pulling out the body with their claws. Wild 
pigs are another favourite food. These pigs 
live together in herds, and when atU(^^ 



make common cause ag.iinst the enemy, so 
that even a jaguar cannot attack them 
openly. Ilie jaguar, however , ovcrcfintes this 
dilficutiy by stalkinir the pigN through iho 
branches of tlie lorcsi uiiUl il has rcot hed 
a position o\*er ihe herd. U then leaps down, 
kilts a pig by hn'^tkiug hs neck, and springs 
liack ina> the tree licfore iu victim's com* 
pa II ions can gather for the a it ark. After this 
all that die jaguar has (o do is lo wait uniil 
the angry herd parses oti, Ijoforc it descends 
and feeda off tljc slaughtered ^ 
animal. 


THE SERVAL. !'• »'• 

This kr|c spoiled cat, found in Afrkn« is the terror 
of the imeU msintiisU sad hints on which it feeds. 






THE BIO CATS 


Jaf^.nn ii;>|>rar to ] h - k5$ alhkid of human 
bfinp (hari (he puma, nn<| rasrs have been 
known w'hc*re (lx* {Vinnt*r Ix'asi has become 
a confirmed njan-citcr. 

(hesr large rais I here arc several 
sinulh r meinhrxs ol llir lelid«c which deserve 
nictuion. Chid' iti' ihr&(* is (hr Afiican Srrval 
whiclt finiuoK^ graxsy am] Uncsi country iix 
liw* nrighlKiUvIuHKl ti\ tivcis, and pre^s upon 
MUall antdnprK ami other Icsmt gaiiK'. 

J'he s(i val lias long legs whhli givi'iia lanky 
ifjpeciriraT, and iis iKxJy U ammi Jbrty inc fit's 
in length wiili a (ail .sixU'cn iiich^ tong. In 
rninur its oiat is a light lawn iiuirkcd vviih 
black s|y»:s, and the skin is in gJxvH d>*n(aiid 
amongst lbtrIris, ^^hilsl in its iiativr vsilds to 
wear a nMinlr made fisnn I hr skin t>l*a stav.il 
i.s a disiinnion issrivul liir ihr diirls and 
licaiJrnrn ol iht' n.iiivr (iibi‘s. IIk* st'xv.d, 
also kiKiNVii as (hr bnsli-rai <>•* ligtT-rat. is 
rasily tuiiusl and niaur a <lo.urs(ica((*d |k*i. 

Tlw Lyttx, 

'I’hr l.)ii\ is s^idrly d'sirilujlrj mrr many 
pans ol till' glolM*. It is louiid in Norih 
Anirrit a, in Spaiti. Ciirar, and 'I'arkry. airl 
all ovn Asia noiih oi ihr fliinala^.ks. as udl 
as in Noium). Suttlrn. and Kuvsia. It K a 
long lirnbrxl animal uiih a IkmIv avriagii'g 
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PALLAS'S CAT. l^- »- 


The ulver»^ey Pallas's Cat, « ficiy. flc&h*causts 
O'eature niiive to Central Asia, is now very rare. 



THU DECORA riVB OCELOT, 

‘Iht< hanjMime wiki ca( spenJs its time among (he 
trees preying on birbs and nu^rkeys. 


alMKJt ihinv*lwo mk’Im'.s in lriigi!i ami a short, 
siumpy tail. 'J'lir Cf»foraiioii varkrs. T'iic. 
Eutr^Kan lynx lia** a ydlowisfi grry orgn'ylsh 
ritl (XKii. nstially maik<'d wiih xpnis of a 
datkrr sluiclr. Moir liamfsoinr is ihr soiiilirrn 
Knx <»r S|xiin. iox'rcr ami Tuikry. wiili a 
ixMt ol licli midish vrilow iiiaikrd all over 
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tshh round black *|>ois. In ihr Unii<xl 
•Stairs a plain nddisli brown Kii\ K loiuid, 
whilsl finitirr iioi ih (hr Canadian has langrs 
fimii ahiH»si uhiic i<i a watoi. daik g<ry. 

Lynxes an* agile diiiilK’* <, and in fimst 
I luniiy they s|H*ijd a gival pati ol ilirir lives 
ainktsl lh<’ bi.iiKlHs (hr ton's, ln>ni wldt lt 
(hry jHtunct' dcwvii nixni any aiiinial whidi 
may conic within reach, and which b tun loo 
l^owoiliif fixr diem to at lack. 'J'hcy arc also 
luund iti inuuiiUiimKis coimiry, living in cave's 
and amongst rtH'k.<, fimn wliuh dicy issue 
fiirih lo pjvy M|ion den, labbils. hatc.s. in;vr- 
niuts, and birds, ui. il' the oppoi luniiy idlers, 
upon dornrsirr .iiumals such as slux'p, gmtis, 
and pigs. Under xucb cijcmnsianrcs a lynx 
may rau'ir iciTiblr |ox<. Tor lynxes kill and kill 
Minply lor (hr love of killing, and wiihout any 
tegaixJ ibr (he ainouni oT ((>nd ihev can cat. 

Hole the Caracal captures birds in ,fHght. 

Rclatod (o (he Ivnx is Uie Caracal, an animal 
slightly larger duin a fox, and native Lo Africa, 
India, and wide areas of souih-wrstem Asia. 
Thr caracal makes ib home amongst grass 
and bushes, iiihJ preys upon small deer, 
antclofx's, hares, and birds. Ii is very swift 
In jis movements, and will often caich a low- 
flying bird by leaping into the air, and striking 
the bird to die ground with a single blow lixim 
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one of its paws, In captivity it soon becomes 
m/nt\ and in India the caracal is often trained 
to hunt the sin/Jlt't* kinds of dm*. fi^zo]l<*s, 
and birds like dte t'vunc and pelican. I'hc 
colour of its coal is ix'ddisli brown above with 
while underpans and in Soiilh Africa (hr 
skin is ^really prized by ihc natives. Ix’inttniadc 
into tl)c k.i tosses or mantles worn by the 7ulus. 

Less well-known tb.in tin's*' cats is the 
Indian Lco[};iv<j* eat which Jive'S in luiMow trees, 
and preys u))o(i hiixls. small inamtnaK and 
domi’siic ibwls. 'llie Ihn'rUcai U al'a* a 
native <ir India, aiul is Ibund in llie diy 
distririH of die north-wi'st whilst the RuhI>> 
spoiled v.M lives In die ditrho elos*' to lUe 
Indian \illav'’^ hi ihe diied^iip, dest'tied 
tanks of soiiilieni Jinliu an<l (avion. 

Thv CQtx eurtv *>JJ a boby. 

PfkSvIbly the most intcresilng of aN these 
smaller Indian rais in the Jnshin^-rat whirli 
inhabits ili<‘ swampy slicires o| riv«i*s and 
ern ks, atid livi's ehit flv ii|hiii (isIi .mj snakes, 
l liis ral is lanvMiish itiv'y in colour, niarketl 
all over widularket >|iols, and hnsa lawly alKniT 
thirty inclx's in length. Soirieiitm'^.asacbnnt^c 
lr<ini its lish ami lepiile did. it will kill a shet'p 
or a t all, and wliiai lamisinxi it Ims even 
know n i<i ens'p into a native vilia^' and cat ly 
of! .\ baby Irtirii one of the un^^narded huK 

In Malaya iliere are the Marbled-<‘a(, the 
(ioIdt'iMMl. nail ih<* M.iidieadi'd cal. whilst 
ranKini' over ceriiial Asia is i'all.ui’s cat. 



North of the line formed by thr Ctledonian Ciwl 
(he Scottish Wild <^t is increaimg in oumhers. 



'fWlt liAiJy J.KsH'AKOS. 


Young l.cfipard cvhs arc pMvlut and iH'OUtituI 
iiniinais onJ. os can he setn in dis aUiwe pholis 
graph, may l>c IianJIeJ with impunity. 

siKeiy V hi nilour, aticl now very rare. 

AuK'jica abohasvveral small* r “eats,”chief 
of wliicli i% the Oirkii svitli iis coal «•! tawny 
yellow*. ma'*kitl with biaik Hpot<. Ocelots 
r;\ni»e Iwixvcs'U three and hair lin in leiiKih, 
w*liich ineasun*iia*nts the tail o'*rupies alMHU 
one diirtl. .iml tin y air ftaini! all over Centr.d 
Amerwa, ft<»jji rai;n;nay in I Ik* soiiih to 
Arkansas in liir rioiih. 

Ocelot'S ait* fiirrst ai imals ; they are yood 
clirnlK*^. ami (Iu»ij<:^Ii savaj^r and hfood* 
thirsty in ilirir native nivti’oiuneiii they an* 
easily tamed, and iKx rmir jdavriii dial friendly 
in <«iirincmct»t- Wild i'kvU^U have oftetj 
f>ccn fiiund lo raid jx.nltrv (arms and rrUini, 
night by nighu to leed on the plump Ibwh. 
until klik'd or ]>r<*\<*n(«*d IWnu eniry by 
wire I erring and odicr ol>st:irlc5. 

The ft nailer Wild Cotg. 

MrwT lirauiiful th.au thr «irelol U the Colo* 
collo South An)cric.a. li is abcmi the same 
size a$ a domestic cat, and in colour is pale 
grey marked wilh dark spots and bars. Tlie 
Margay orTigcr-cat is also a native nlAmcrica, 
whilst roaming over the plains of Argentina 
and I’atagonia is the Pampas cat, its coat ol 
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yellowish grey marked with brown bands 
making it very difficult to see amidst its 
native surroundings. 

Up to aliout a hundred yean ago the native 
Wild Cat, untamed and untamable, was to be 
found h ahnosi every country in Europe, in 
thi* rwky lorcRts ol'England and Scotland, on 
ilu* S|)aiiidi plains, fn the forcsTs of France, 
in iiic Nr ilinlands, Swiizcrland, Germany, 
C7<vlkc»lovakia, Huikguiy, Poland, Rumania, 
Scrliia and S<K(th Russia. It is now, Jkowever, 
very rai‘<'. AjKirr Tmin the pouibiliiy of a 
lew sji<*(:ii(U’»'s 5lil) suivising in (Ik* wilder 
parts ol’ rhi' CinjKiihlans, the <mly place 
where i( is known ii» exist is in the wilder 
pans of (he rxirrme north of .Scotland. 

77ic Scottish Wild G0f. 

The colour of its fur is hrownhh grey alx>vr 
marked wiifi hluck s(rite's, and w<hite on ihc 
unfit i pai iH. Many of ils hahiis n'vmhle 
diow* ol the d<niiesiic c«U to winch it is related. 


When pleased it purrs. At sight of an enemy 
it areho its back, and it hisses and spits when 
angry. The wild cat makes its hotne in 
forests where it lives in holes in the ground, 
hollow trees and small caves. It is an expert 
climber, and has been known to kc(*p its 
kittens in a son of nesi up n (rtT, presumably 
to have them out of liarm’s way. It feeds 
upoit small deer, hares, rabbits, birds, and alt 
kinds rkf small game. ))u( it never atuicks man 
except under cxlreme provocation. In spring 
the (ernalc gives birth to several blind kittens 
which slie guards with fierce rare, atid should 
danger thrcMten them she will carry iliem in 
some niuri' .vrure hiding pbre, Jusi <*is the 
domestic cal will do if any one inUTleres with 
Ikt lamily. 

The wHd cat has many if>cs—atm mg them 
the ir.nte gamekeeper who shcH>fs fiini at sight, 
Still Ik* lu»l(h out, w'iih the cfiur;igi* anri cunn¬ 
ing ol* the wild, and in .s<im(' of his more in- 
accrvsihh* haunts is Ix^lievi'd to be growing. 



THE POWERFUL PANTHER. fP-fs-M.* 


The Black Panther ii a powerful creiture, very dangerous and liable to become a man-eater. Aa this anient] 
duet not cum even from putrid flesh, the wouoda it inflicts oo human bdaga are liable to blood-poiionia$, 
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The loMNirnicd Gibbwi is one of ihe mo« skilfuJ of minuil pmna«», finding this trth useful m its for«t 
home, wncre it has i<> swing itself Crum bniiKh to branch with to long rad amewy arms. \w s. finrUp 

THE MAN-LIKE APES 

W. S. BERRIDGE. F.Z.S. 

H lCn in thf scale a/ life- .woru/ only to Mon hmstlf^-^art the Man-Uke Apes 
whose story it told behw. Though they ore no limger regarded as the ancestors 
of the human /.ind^ yet their queer resemhlana to mjff, especialfy uhen they 
hte^t tamed^ nicmes us sometimes to laaghter and roineSimex to indignation t 


T HJi Man'like, or Anlliropoid, Apes 
arc irprcsciurd by the ^(orilla. Ihc 
cJiimpAiizre, ihn orant^-uian, and ihr 
gibl^ns. They rank as ibr highesL of all 
animals, and icscm 1 )Ic mankind xnorr closely 
than any oilier creature. In their menial 
developmeni they are far superior lo the 
other animals, tliough the mosi highly en¬ 
dowed possess a brain less than half (be sixeol 
that oJ* ihc low'cst type of hmmin licing. 

Alihou&l) it rr^tuires no stretch o( imagina¬ 
tion to compare a gorilla, cJiimpanzcc, or 
orang-uian with a.somewhat grotesque looking 
man, such a likeness can hardly be said to be 
obvious in the case of the gibbons. The term 
** man-like,** however, as applied to ail the 
above mentioned apes, does not merely refer 
to any external resemblance to a human 


being, but rather to the similarity of their 
interna] or analomiral stniciuir. 

La*i us sec, then, in what way these a{M 
rc«eml)lc mankind apart from uny superficial 
characters. Not only do ibey possess the 
same numlx'r of teeth a.s a human l>eiiig, but 
these (except the canines, whicfi are excep- 
liofuilly laix<* in the adult mnlc.s) air also of 
similar formation. Even more inlercscing is 
the fact that the man-like apes arc the only 
mcmliers ol’ the monkey family iliat are able 
to walk mrt upon their hind legs alone, 
although, with the exception of the gibbons, 
they rarely progress in this manner, but 
usually go about on all-fbun. It is true that 
some of the animals called Icmum can walk 
upon their hind legs alone ; these, however* 
are not real monkeys, but near relations 
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M A N*t IKE APES 



A f^RlGHITiNED PAIR. 


Chimpanzee^* when ilcprivcd ol' then natural fcirezt 
retrent* do not take ior.f to become accu^iomed t<» their 
new Hurroundin^^. Very inquHitive, they examine 
every new ohiect with great intercut, but arc ven 
above regiitcring fear as they fare the camera. 

that urr iiic'luclc*d in I ho samo order, lljoro 
is onr olhcr TK»iiiljjo IHiUtrr tjl* rrsoinblniu c. 
Tfio nian-likc npcs iiif the only rrosxuirfs ih;tl 
pcKW'ff ihr sinull. batt^Iikt*, tntnnal growth 
(iin ofFsliooi oi* Uio iiiU'sliiK'a) knowti the 
nppondix, ;iml, oonso<nicntly, iho>' arr iho 
solo uniinab lial>)r lo sulFor irom apj>ondiciiL%. 

Testing their /ntelilgenrc. 

The most ilmiilLir of thr man*liko apes U 
the Chim})anzoo. Noi onlydom ii thrive wcM 
in captivity, but the intcDi^tmrc it displays in 
the learning? of tricLs rondore it a 
lavnurisr us an cixirrlaincr ol the publir. 
Dressinct and undrossiiij;. lacing and unlacir^ 
boots, throndin^ u needle, U^hunR and 
smoking a ci^atetie. zirin^in^ Iroads, knoekint; 
in naila with a hammer, unlocking a door with 
a key, arc a few of (heir minor accomplish* 
menis i but the riding of bicycles and skating 
on roller*skaies are Itu* more remarkable feats 


of skill, and several individuals in the past 
have been expert exponents of these. 

The high degree of intelligence displayed by 
chimpruxzecs Itas been (rsl<^ and proved on 
many occauons. Professor Kohler, in his 
book The Me/Uali^ of Apes, mentions an 
animal, naim'd Sultan, tlial learned how to 
obtain fruii wlnrli w;ts placed beyond his 
rr;u*h outride the Ixirs of liis cage by joining 
U^ethcr picivs <»f lwml>oivranc that were given 
him lor that pur|Kisr. I'aking he kid of one 
Icngili of caiic, Suhan w^mld srle^'t 

aiKHhrr ol rmtrr dender pio|v>i ami inserl 
tilt* end ol'ilic lautT iniu ihr hollow rxn'cmity 
of (lie (ornicr. Having dins pvrKliu'tHi a stick 
of doubh* If'iiglli, ihr animal \><hiI (1 push it 
through ilu' liais ol* his i*ag<* and, by rnrviiil 
inanipiilaiioii, mtuic (hr Iruii dial wns prr- 
VMMksly iMlt ol I't'.icll. 

A NOMKVVHAI* similar experlnirni is i*!'- 

rtirdixl l»y anoitici invr.siigaloi, who si]s> 
]x*ndi‘d sonic linir I’nun acoitl so dial die ((hx! 
danglixi ill die aii al accMisidiTableheiidii alMWe 
(he IkMii'urdie cliinip.ni>aT\ eiu losurc. Snne 
w'lMxleii 1h»nis aiid a slit,n siirK uerr then 
placed ill (he* (Mgr. in tirder loM't* if dir animal 
would make um* ol die injh'rial li> assist him 
in oblainiiig du* dainiu*^. Alier many Ihiilr 
eir(»ns to leach die friiil, ilir I'lihtipan/Cc’ 
rvc'iilually had a hiaiii-xvnvc*. Placing (lie 
Ixixes on ihc' lo|> of oik* anolhc i and laking 
(he s(uk in his hand, he eliiidM*d u> (he top 
of (Ik' ]>ili*, and gained fiis i>ri;^(*. 

Chimj kin zees c-onie htan Wc'siriii and 
CVnital Kquaiorial Alrii.i, \^hrre tfiry dwell 
in die foix'sts. Like hiiinati Ix'ing'^, 1:ii*y diflcr 
from <nie another in ajijx aranc'c*. 'Hie skin 
may l>r Idaek. llesh«»loun*d, or nmfdrri. 
*Jlic* iimouni r>r hair njMm the head and body 
is also variable ; some individuals )X>sses.s quite 
u pleniilid grow du while odiors an* but sparsely 
clad and are ahmxU I slid Ujkui ihe head. 

'riib dilFcmitv' nauir.illy givrs rise to the 


qui'stion of whether mc^re than one kind of 
cliimixinzcc exUu. SeNcral have (yen des¬ 
cribed ill (he pasi. hut il h noiv generally 
agn*rd (]]»( most of these arc ]>u' local races 
and an^ not cntided (o rank as diviinci spories. 
Mur. y vr ars ago (h r in mous o.xploref*, D u Ch a ill u, 
gave 9 desci'ipdon of a clrm panzer I iiai differed 
so much from others dut he nami'd ii ihe bald- 
headed chim^ianr.c.'e.** Fora long lime zoologists 
doubled whetJicr die aniinnl was endded (o 
rank as a distinct species, but In (he year 
18B3 the London Zoological Society obuined 
a young chimpanzee (alterwards christened 
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'' Sally (hat was undoubtedly quite unlike 
the typical race, and agreed with the descrip¬ 
tion given by Du Chailtu of the bald-headed 
chimpuuzec. All doubts as to its being entitled 
to rank as a separate species were thus set at rest. 

Mr. Biirtlni, the Superintendent of the 
(lardens at that time, des<*ril>ed how it differed 
Irom the ordinary eUiTnpanztr. He poinuxi 
out lUui whereas the (are. hands and feet of 
ilie latter are normally oi a pile flj*sh-cohmr, 
those parts in the animal in quiwliou were 
black or brownish-black. 

The Chimpanzee ihnt eats pliteotts. 

“ Another well-markf'd difVerenre,” to 
quote .iie words of Mr. B.irilrtt, is to l>c 
Ibund ni the liair ujxm the he.id and face. 
In the true dilmp^uv/ec: the liair u[>on the 
io|> r>r (he luMcl ... is tolerably long and 
lull, (brinitV* wUai may l>e einisidrred rather 
1 >ushs whiskers, whereas the ni{;u reef early shows 
tile Iront, to]» and sides of the head and liicc 
to fir jiiMilv n.ikeil, having only a ftw short 
hairs on ilie hr;irl. quite dcMilulc ol any 
[lariiiig so vets eonspicuoiis in the (lypiral) 
e 1 1) in pa 11/< 'c* A i lot In t At r I k n ig d i II ercnce ina y 
lx* nuiieeJ in the sue and fonn of the luMfl 
and ears. OtM o( tlir nuinlx'** orcltitii]><in2mi 
I havi* .sreii and examinrd, both <i]d and 
young, none have |kiss«-m ««<1 dir largi*, flat 
tars pimessi d by this isKiividu.'tl. Tlic Ibim 


of the head, the expression of the {ace, the 
expanded nostrils, the thicker lips, especially 
the lower lip, together with the more elevated 
skull, cannot fail to distinguish this aiunul 
from the (common) chimpanzee.*' 

Apart from tiir above mentioned peculi¬ 
arities. however, Sally was unique in the 
fart that shr showed a great partiality to 
animal liiod, whereas other chimpanzees feed 
entirely u|>on fruit and vegetables. As she 
was often seen tu capture and cat small birds 
that entered her cage, and seemed to thrive 
u|)on such litre, the authorities included a 
snull pigeon in her dally menu. Cooked 
mutton and lievr-tea v*;rr other items of diet 
linit wm* supplied U> and appreciated by this 
peculiar .qv. To add to her unusual char- 
jciCT site Ixrcainc cxjxrrt at catching rats. 

The tmtics nj Sally. 

S.illy was kept in the old arii-cater's house 
which <Micc shwxl on the site of the present 
nil lies of* the S<iciety. For many years she 
livid in the Cardens, and during her sojourn 
thm* l>ecnmc quite famous and had many 
admirers. Her intelligence was displayed in 
many ways, and Dr. Koinamrs, who wrote an 
acronnt of her doings, comfxind her mcnUtl 
dt'velnpmenl to that of “a child si few montlis 
oldlK'foreemrrgingli'otn ihepiTKid of infancy." 
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Her keeiJCTS taught her to perform a 
number of diflerent tricks< She would sing 
at die word of command, i hough the sounds 
she produced c<iuld hardly be regarded from 
a human Kiand|)oiriL as ati accomplislimem of 
a very Ingh order, Ibr the noics she uiichkI 
were a sciirs of shrieks that Ixramc louder 
and louder she proceeded with her ta^k. 
Nevcrdieless ih>m a siiiium point of view she 
may have been a Melb.i of her kind. 

Sally Cauirir Ten 

Sully would unlock die door of her cage 
when handed ihe key and, when told to do so, 
she wonld )nck up an ear of corn from among 
die siruw on ihc floor of her cage and place 
it in (hr budoiiholc of her kt^per. 'I*he most 
remarkable exhibition of her intrlligcnci*, 
however, was displayed in her ability to 
count. In respoHM*. to a ]V(|U<M from a 
keeper, Sally would pick up and iiand to the 
man one, two, or thvcT straws. The number 
asked for was eonilriually laring ahcicd wi 
that the selreiion of die straws wus not a 
mailer Tticrrly of hniiiiH*, hut a display of 
iiifrlJigemc that showed she undcistood I lie 



THE ORANG-UTAN, m. s 

Here is the mao of the woods *' posing for us in 
cfaaztcieriitic attitude. He is e aetive of Borneo. 


association between the names of the figures 
and the numbers they represented. It is 
true that during the early days of her tuition 
she someliine?! made a mis lake, but after a 
time she never lliilcd to hand to her keeper 
the number of straw's he asked for, When she 
became proficient in cx>uniing up to three, 
she was taught (n count up to five, with equally 
good result:!. When asked to select straws 
bcy'ond that number, however, site was apt 
to l>eeomc cuntUsed. Sometimes she would 
pick up accurately eight, nine, or ten straws 
when asked to do so, hut often the task seemed 
U> l>e beyond her abilities. A curious iact 
was tliui when Sally was rix[nested to select a 
liigh number of straws, she would often pick 
up one, bend it iti half, and endeavour lo 
past it oil’ as two. 

Distinguishing colours. 

Expert men is won* also nKidr lo test the 
animal's f/ower u* disiftiguislj straws dial hud 
liren dyed in various colours. 'J‘he results, 
Jiowevev, did im»( fiiovc very Siit is factory, f»r. 
although she learned to rrcogriiHi* the differ- 
erce lx'(w<vn a white lundyed^ straw and 
one of any other rolour, sjn* did noi appear 
to Ik* abh* lo see any diirercnec between lhta<* 
dyid bhick, m<I, blue, or green. 'I’lus lack of 
{H rcepiiotj may h.avr Ihtu due to dir fact 
thal she was coloar-ldind. 

Another \Try iiilelligerii chiiiipuii/rr that 
the WTitcr knew was owned by the laic J. D. 
Hamlyn, tJir well known animal dealer. 
Peter by name, this anim.il would lake his 
mrab with (he lUmtly, and sit up to table in 
a chair. He would fetch ihc wlii^ky aiul soda 
w'hen wanted, and also pl.*icc ;>lippcrs u|>on 
Ills niaster’s feel. He was very fond of 
scribbling on paper with a ]>eucil, and would 
offer a Idss to a pciv^n w'ho fdt inclined to 
accept such a form of salutation. 

The Exploits of Fi-fl, 

The chimpanzees’ tea-parties at the London 
Zoo are an entertaining attraction during the 
summer monihb. Fi-fi is the star performcr, 
for after she lias finished her meal she gives 
au exhibition of lighi-ropr walking and 
baUiOcing. fihe thoroughly (*njoys this pas¬ 
time ; standing upon die back of a chair she 
will clap her hands together in self-applause, 
an action that invariably leads her audience 
to ^nify tlieir approval in a like manner. 

Next to the chimpanzee, the Orang-utan, 
found in Borneo and Sumatra, is tlie most 
lamiliar of the man-like apes to be seen in 
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e&ptjvity. Tt i» easily (^tir^uuhed from aE 
oihen by the “ ginger *’ colour of its long, 
unkempt'looking Iwir. Tnc name “ orang-* 
Ulan implies “ mau-r>f-Uic-woods. * 

An adiili orang-ui.m measure* aboul four 
and a hall* feet iu hcij'Iii vshrn in an upright 
postizrc. liH arms arc so luag that the beast 
can easily lourh the giouncl wiih its fingai 
when standing etect. Iw ha.idi arc ol* ex- 
crptional k*ngt)i, and the Angers arc connected 
a( tlirir base by a web of skin that extends 
nearly ha Ik way down the Am joint. 'Die 
thumb is very small, also the great toe on 
cither l<)Ot. With old animals the last joint 
of the .M IOC is often absent, a peculiarity 
that apiH-ars lo l»r quUc common among 
such crcalut'cs, and in no way due to disease. 


App vcrriiir Crocod^fr* 

fulJ-gn»wu m.ile ofiing-utans from Borneo 
f:»'rpic)u'y dcvek»p a l.nftc, Iwiggy sw riling 
upcih the rii'ck. coinjKisf'd of r<ikls of skin. 
‘1 ilk (ovcis an in(-]>ou<d] <»r vocnl-sac that lias 
(liirct ('(iininnnkMiioii with the wind-pipe. 
An r<|Ujll\ oinious grr)wili ispixsent upon the 
Ihrv of old oranvut.ms that come fitjAi 
Sum.'iirj \ ihri rinbcllklimciu lake:* ihc form 
uf a w.iriy-i'ovcnd flap of thick skin that 
pri>j(Tis on viduT side of the head and extends 
ni»ui the Tot cl trad lu ihr chin. 

Arboreal in habits orang-utans dwell amid 
d)c I'oic'is and frxd U))nn IV nil and leaves. 
Tliry aix* i*spcri.illy load of the frond* of 
<}nmboo-(Mn<*s, and greatly appreciate the 
(r*uil of {lie Durian, which, alihough possessing 
a rnck^i object ion able odour, has a very Auc 
Pavour. 

i.ikc chinipanzrrs, orang-utans build sleep* 
ing pladorins among the branches of trees. 
When turning in io rest for tlie night tJtey 
ol’icji cover tliernsrivcs up with large leaves, 
which form a blanket, as well as serve to 
keep oH' the rain. Not until tlic sun has 
dried up the dew upon die foliage of the forest 
do the unimais rise iu the morning. 

Because of their great strength few animals 
care to attack (he orang-utan. Indeed, the 
python and the crocodile are said to be the 
only creatures that dare to molest it. Not 
infi^uently, however, the crocodile gets the 
worst of an rncounter, for the powerful ape 
often manages to gel a grip with its hands on 
its attacker^ jaw* and, with a mighty pull, 
wrcncha them apart. The pydion also 
often loses its life when testing its strength 
against that of the orang-utan, for the latter 


A CLEVER PERFORMER. 

Fi-fi, the star perfcetncr of the Chimpanzee, is one 
of the grntest atutuiom to tlie London Zoo. SUe 
eojoys doing Uiis nick ind waifs for rhe applause ^ 

seizes the coils of the reptile with ila jaws and, 
tearing away ai iu and scvrring iU 
backbone, causes it to give up tlir ghost. 

The orang-utan is ruther a silent animal, 
and of a more IcdiargU dUposiiion than the 
chimpanzee. Aliliougli it never jumps or 
springs, however, it can make its way through 
the forest from l>iugh to bough with a speed 
that makes it difAculi Air u person following 
on the ground Mow lo keep pace. 

*' Jacob's " caci 0 o<iet. 

Whether ihc orang-utan is as intc'lligent as 
the chimpanzee is a question that b difficult 
to decide. It certainly does not possess such 
an alert expression as the latter animal, 

neither dr>es ii rcRpond very readily lo the 
teaching of tricks. It may hf , however, that 
its apparent inability to perlbnn iricks is 
merely a matter of stubborn refusal on its 
part to obey the commands of man. It a 
certainly endowed with a brain that ran l>e 
employed with good effect, «u b clearly shown 
by the following incident diat occurred some 




yean ago at the London Zoo. Taking ad van* 
tage of (he absence of its keepers, after the 
Gardens had liccn closed to (he public, an 
adult siiccimen, Jacob ** by name, sue* 
creded in (creaking away a small piece of (he 
8(oui whe neiiiog that fronird his cage. 
Wiih ihis he prised apart o(hcr inesho of 
wire, niakini; a lailr sullieieiit in si^c to allow 
him i<* jia'ss tlirttu'^fi. AhluHigli Jacob wan 
then oulFidr his ca;;e. h‘* was Mill confined by 
(he (our walls <»f his Ikium*. Lot a while hr 
roamed about the pa^scirrcn, lakiiig slock of 
his sue roundings. IVcscjuly he ciiml>ed up (o 
a \vindr>w«sili, Ujxin w'liirh a number of 
gnanium pots were siaudin*'. He seized hold 
of one <>( ihem auci InirU'd ii ilmmgh u plait*- 
glasH window, a her which lie broke away ihc 
wtKxIcn framework and [lass^xl oui into tiie 
unknown world. J]<' climlied on lo the roof 
of (he biiilcling and rtiade his way into a 
tnr, die lopiriosi brain lies of which w«*ir 
ekisr* III rile house. Ht'ir he made liiinsclf .1 
iicsl 1)^ breaking away the iwigs and branches, 
and laying liieiii actiiss 
one anoiliei, ilie strut • 

(me, wlieo hnlshetb 
lH*ing sever ill vauU in 
diami tiT. Jfe iiu*ii 
settled down to slee(), 
but, liiidtnu ii i.nfiei 
cold in the n|ieii air 
a(\er havitig Ixen ae- 
cuHtonH'd to dll' waiat 
almosphei (' ol his houM*. 
he dtx'ided to make a 
tnov<\ and curled up in* 
side a lat^e venlilaliH* 
that projccied lioin die 
roof of die in»iMing. 

Herr hr was dfscovemi 
in (lie tnorning; his 
firief spoil of lieedtnu 
came U» an end and, ii<>( 

unwillingly, lie was 
driven back lo his 
pniper quarti'rs. 

As Jactib had Iktii 
in captivity lor many 
years, even Ijrlore In? 
arrived at the JLondon 
Zoo, it i3 somewhat 
remarkable that (he in¬ 
stinct to make a nest 
should have inattih'sted 
itself directly the oppmv 
tunity arose. Perhaps 


it wu the fact of his being once again in a 
tree that brought back associations with his 
past life in the jungle. 

Another orang-utan indulged in a curious 
melluxJ of amusing itself, a sdf-taught trick 
(hat he practised every day. A few yards 
distaiii from the front of his Ct^tc were some 
liot-waler prf)rs, upon which stood a small 
lank filled wi(h W'aier. The animal c'ould not 
reach (hr water wilh \m h»ng arms ; however, 
picking up a long straw with (hr car attached, 
lie pushed (hr end through an opening in 
the wire netting that separated him from his 
obji'Ciive- 

With a gentle swaying motion (his running 
l)easi waited about ihe ear of corn unit I ii 
fell into the Unk of water, the other end 
ol tile straw still Ijeitig field in his grasp. 
He then pulled back Jiis and 

pn»ce«xJi«d 10 suck up the, lew dti^ps 
of water djui had adhered (o the <*ar 
of the 8iraw\ He reix*aied llu^ iKtfonn- 


ante time alUT 


titne, noi iM-causr he was 
ihhsiy, but bnaust* the 
paMiuje evldenily gave 
iiiin the inaxirnum of 
s:iiivr.uiinu with the 
niiiiimnin ofelTori. 

A1 1 ht>ug Ii VO u II g 
orang-utans are quite 
diHile aetl may be 
liaiidled wuli s.d^ly, ;ui 
lliey grnw up I bey be- 
roine nxirr ,nid more 
iiiiierlaiii in temper. 
S<ifnr years ago a I (he 
(hen* was a large 
and iKuverUil 'ivang- 
uun (hat gave one of 
(lie keepers a nasty 
fi igh(. It was the cus- 
loin for the man u> 
enter (lie anirnal's c.'igc 
when tidying up, and 
l!ie Ix'iist never look 
any s]>ccial notice of 
iiini. On one occasion, 
however, when the man 
wa« busily enuaged in 
cleaning out the cage, 
the ape sliufhcd up to 
him unawares and 
"^"ra light hold of him by 
iltc legs. To save hlimclf 


A STRIKING PROFILE. 

This fine GofiUa comes from the Bdfko Co&to. 

Bnwn tnd om brsia h his ouutandinf festureTjudg- being pulled 

mg hroiB the rdativt size ot bis bend lad chest. ground, with possibly 
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FERoary fersonified. m 

Tbia fttnome eioM>up of the Gorilli ahowa how fbrinidAbJe the hrfesr of the ApcH can he. It tnehea a 
tetrible foe if provoked or wouadedi beatia^ ite breast when estraged and ruasiag is a manner terrifying to hetr. 
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'V -- .y* 

A MONSTER OF THE FOREST. [MonOi^ 

A comparison with tha naiive*, who syppon hia carcase, will five ihe f«der some itlM of th» 
w^n« atten^th of this <Ad mao OofUlSTahot in the for^ of tl^^^fhe^'nTiJe ch«t 
tocfodible musdes givei hut at • physical power which » fv b^cSl the aotiun^t of human 
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leriouf results* 6 !tt keeper grasped the wire 
netting of the cage and clung on to it for all 
he was worth. He dared not strike the beast, 
as it would then undoubtedly have turned 
upon him ; neither could he relax the grip of 
the crealure's hands. The man was a prisoner, 
and liad to await the turn of events, not know¬ 
ing whether he would get out of the cage alive, 
or not. Eventually, however, amithcr keeper 
came upon the scene and dis^'weted his col¬ 
league’s predicament. He rushed off to get 
some i)ananas and, by offering them to ihc 
animal, induced It to release hs grip from the 
keeper, who immediairly bolted through the 
door ' r the cage and made good his escape. 

The great CorUta. 

The largest and most powerfuJ of the man¬ 
like apCM is the Gorilhi ; an aduli male has 
l)e<m known ii> measure as ntuch as six fuel 
in height. Its massive body is rhuhed with 
short, woolly, .me] liUrk fiair, but that upon 
the cniwn of its hi‘ad is orieii of n reddislt- 
brown colour. ’i'Jje skin of the race, as well 
as that of the hands, fret and Ix^dy, is lilack. 

(iorillas nir (bund in a wild slate in Wesiern 
Eijviatonsil Africa, wljere ihry dwell in tlic 
forests, eongregaiing logo liter in ^mall parties. 
As a rufe they do not inhaint the same dis- 
irins a« their near relatives, the chinnwnzees. 
A race of gorillas, unlike dir typical form, 
is to Ik (build amid die high, mkf•covered 
mountsiins of Eastern CJongo, where it lives at 
an elevation oi seven hundred or more feet 
above the level of the sea. It is called the 
Kivu gorilla. In in habin it differs in many 
ways from tfir lowland race, for, whereas the 
latter creels a pbrrornt-like structure among 
the branches of the trees, upon which the 
female and young rest at night, the Kivu 
gorilla always sleeps upon the ground m a nest 
conip>osed of grass and other kinds of heritage. 

When the " Wild Men were found. 

Aitliuugh the gorilla cannot lie described as 
a noisy animal, it is, nevertheless, endowed 
with a very powerful voice. Indeed, its roar 
has been described as the most awful noise to 
be heard in die African forests, and one that 
** literally and closely resembles tlic roll of 
distant thunder.” The animal will often 
produce, a loud, drumming sound by beating 
upon its breast with its hands; it often does 
this when kept in captivity. 

The gorilla appears to have been known at 
a much earlier ^le than any other of the man- 
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The lin monkey left in Europe is the uilleis Btrbiry 
Ape, found in i wild sttte st the Rock ot Gibnltv. 

like apes. Hanno, a Carthaginian, during 
his voyage of discovery in the year 470 8.0., 
records having come across some animals now 
iKlievrd to have been gorillas. Afier landing 
at a l»y called the Horn of the South, he dii- 
covered a lake in the midst of which was an 
island full rd* wild men. But the greater part 
of tlicm,” he writes, ” were women with 
liairy bodies, whom the interpreters called 
Ckirillos. But, pursuing them, we were not 
able to take the men ; they all escaped, 
lieirtg able to climb the precipices and de¬ 
fend^ themselves with pieces of rock. But 
these women, who bit and scratched thoK 
who led them, were not willing to follow. 
However, having killed them, wc flayed them, 
and conveyed the skin to Carthage. . . 

A later, and perhaps more reliable record 
of the gorilla was given by an English sailor, 
named Andrew whose adventures 

were chronicled in a book written by Purchas 
in 1625. In this book are described two 
monster apes known respectively as Pongo 
(Uic gorilla), and the Engeco or EnjocL> 
(iJ)e chimpanzee). 

* This pongo," to quote (he words of the 
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writer, ** i& in all proportions like a man. . . . 
He differcth from man but in his legs, for 
they have no calib. . . . They ilrcpe in ilie 
trees, and build shelter Ibr die rainr, . . . 
They cannot speak, and have no understand¬ 
ing more than a licast. l‘hc people of dir 
roijiurio, when they iravailc in the wtxids 
make tires when thf7 sleepe at night : and 
in the morning wfu n ihey are gone, Pmigo 
will come atid sit afx>ut the hre tilt it gneih 
out, lor they have no understanding lo lay 
the wood n^griijer. They gor many 
together and kill many negrtjes ihal 
travailr in ihr wfKxIs. Many times 
they fall upon clrpharns which come 
to fml wluT<' ila-y rnny Ijt, and so 



beat d>em wiih their clubbed fists and pieces 
of wood that they will runne roaring away 
from them. These Pongos arc never caught 
alive, iiecausc they arc so strong ten men 
cannot hold one of them. . . . When they 
die among iheinsrlves, they cover the dead 
With great lu-o|)s of lioughs of wood- . . 

The (iortUa in captivity. 

For a long limo lijilr lurilirr evidence of 
the existence ol dn* gojilla was obtained, but 
in ift47 an American missionary obtained a 
skull of one of rhr aiiimals, and this was sent 
(o Ikrsion, U.S.A. In 1831 a complete 
skein011 was jirt'sented in the Royal Cnllegc 
of Sunfc-oiiH, the fit SI on<* ever sn*n in Knghind. 

J his was li>lkjw<'<l in by a complete 

animal, [ircscTVKl in spiriis, ihr skin of wfiich 
Wits jiJUTwaixK sujUWI an<l wi up |in' cxhibl- 
tiiMi in ific Naniral llisi.a y w*i tion oflla* Hrilisli 
Musiaim. ’Hu* In^i live gorilla n» \m' in 
Liiglaml arrival in ilUio. 

As a rule, gojifLis do noi (fivivc well in 
captivity ; they an* inc lined 10 iiiitpe, and to 
lark the Htll Ui live. \'v\y i’vw have* Ikto 
bhown at il«* l.ondon /m», and ilu-se have 
raivly livctl li)r long. Of late yrai.s, Iiowc vct, 
the lavping of ifieso animals in raprlviiy lias 
ailt'iidrd with gnaier Mir(e!<s, |vr<sjl)ly 
ouiiig to a iHMier nndn Ala I id ing of (heir dis- 
jx^ioon .iml m\xl>. A( tin* piesrni time* two 
gcalllas, Mok and Mooi.* bv name, ait* 
llomishing at ilu* J.omhai /.ntiloyu a1 Oaidens, 
wlic*ir diey liave UN*n (or i.ioie than a year. 
A rp'** iai licaiM* was nt-c i<*d liir ihdr a cron t- 
niodalion, and this is >o airanged that the 
ajiimals ran gain arre-ss 10 the ojxni air, as 
uell as obi lin d«* m.isinumi amouijl r»f sun- 
>liinc. Mok is nt>w sis y<*arM>ld, and Moina 
eight ; ii is lo Im* hopi-d llini they will live 
10 irarh iiMluriiy, as iii» adull gorilla has ever 
lxy*ti wTn alive ouidde iis native roualry. 

An intflUgeut pet. 

Bui, lyjssibly, the most fmious gorilla of 
modern lime« was ciiir that reached Englanjj^ 
in July, 191H. John Danlcd by name, the ape 
was captured when <(uiie a baby in the* French 
(la bun district, where it was looked a her by 
the imtivcs umil ii was ilner years old. 
Kveiitmilly it was purchased bv a London 
animal dealer, who disjxxsed of it to the pro¬ 
prietor of a large store in Oxlbrd Street, the 
tie s. of whi<*h rjuickly resulted 

THE LARGEST OF THE APES. animal Iwtoming ill. Had it stayed 

The Gorilla looks <k>cik enough when in captivity, *1 woiikj undoubtedly have died, 

but in iw wild state this huac craaiurc ia very fierce. Forimlately, h<»wcver, John li>und a new 
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THE HCX^I.OCK GIBBON. 

The Hoolock, distinguished by its great length of arm» 
is MunU in the lulls bc7und the Brahmaputra. 

owner, nmi hr wnis lukrn lo the* h<ujs<* c»rMis.i 
AIy«* Cnnnlm.(lu»m, In Shumr Square, where 


hr was given a sprdal room in which to sleep. 
He was treated as one of ilir family, and was 
allowed to run about ihr hrutsc. Ht' would 
tunj the door handles to let hinixtlf in and out 
of tfie rooms, and wIh*ji taking Ills meals 
would sit up at table, alter putting his chair in 
pkicr. When entering a dark rtKmi he always 
switched on the elreiric lights. He gieatly en* 
joyed a warm Iwih in the inorniiiKN. and used 
los|M>fige hirnsclfas if he wrrea hutnan l>cing. 

Tht KSorltUt who cried. 

Miss (^niniingh.ini irlatt^s a veiy inierrstlng 
story amrerning iliel)rl(avu)ur;nid r»*inai kahlc 
iMtdligence o| the e c. On <uje <»conion 
when she was <lrt!s^.<l ready to g<i out, John 
npprtv*'lird and cttdravrnjiv<l ir» rllnib uixm 
her h\i. lie was not alJowcxl to iJo tins. 
Jiowev'er. as even ilie lK*st kitaved and 
cleatifM a|H* i* liable to spoil u light stinnnrr 
ft<K*k. 

Banlki'd of his desite, J«>liu ihett lay down 
on tiic RtKir attd k'gari ic> cty, but after 
a lime ho got up agaht ei.d Icdc iu'd a ttews* 
pa|HT ; this Im opened and place* I across the 
knees of Ills rnb.ui*ss. Jolm went to Atncrira 
where he died in April, ipii, 

Tlie law of die maadike apes arc the 
CiibbmiK. In w'inn die language, itiry art'railed 
hyloitaits, which means “ vvalk<‘r in flie woods,’* 
'I'hrrcarea nuiidM i til'diireient sja'clrs ; lhe)r 



A SAD STi)RY I 


asion of puckish sadness ^vc$ a near-human aspect to thCK graceful Gibbons, found in India and 
lays. From their habit of walking upright they ore called hytotaltt, or walkers in the woods." 






THE LAR GIBBON. M** 

The Iju, or White-hvided Gibbca, IbuAd Uiroughout the MaU^ Pounsula, is about thirty inches in height. 
It spends most of its time among the trees, using its arms to swi^ with amazing agility and precision &om 
branch to branch. Its feet are employed to carry food. When driuing it »cd^ the water up with its handa. 
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ALBINO SOOTY MANGABEY. 


IBEAN BABOONS. 
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BONNET MONKEYS. 




RHESUS MONKEYS. 

\Pkotm >y W. BmU0 
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{'APPfeD LANGURS. »*• 


The b&by worcety Keems to merit his oame, so far ( 

A L’I HOUGH ilic rcl.itionship Ijriwccii 
man ;ind inonkrys is a question (hat 
^ -^t'an iiarJly l>p UcaU with in ihrv 
pa^cs, il may briefly Iv said that thrrr is no 
tfulh in ihr siatrm''ni one bears so oUrn, 
(hat we are drsrcndcd from (hose animals. 
^Vila( srieniisis who liavr siudicd the su)>Jrcl 
usMirt is (hal man and innnkeys arose in ihc 
rrmolt* past fiom a common ancestor, ;uid 
I hat bolh arc I tranches i'lnm die same stem. 
Man, orr<»uise, l)clon^ to (hr Animal King¬ 
dom, and also lo iliat import am class called 
mamnial.5. Mamnials, however, show such a 
diversiiy in struciurc ibal ii tv necessary lo 
divide ihem into a numlxrr of difTerent groups 
to avoid conlosion. 'J'lic fnst of ihcse groups 
is that known as the Primates, and under that 
name are included inun, apes, monkeys, 
baboons, maimosets, as well as lemurs and 
their kindred. Smelly speaking the name 
“ monkey should be applied only lo ilie 
long*(ailed members of ihc order, but iL is 
of^en used in a much wider sense. 

Of (he monkeys proper, the Langurs arc a 
group of long-tailed and slender-bodied ani¬ 
mals found in Asia. Ol* die thirty or more 
different ^>ecics that are kntnvn one of the 
most Interesting is the Hanuman langur. !t 
receives its name from the monkey«god, 
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EXT h the .l/iet in hnpurlaitft mt 
\ht KUmkry mts. Mu *>lhi <mimnl 
Jbtnity sfHnn sntk a n'fuidnfut lansy u[ 

(hm<Kiff fUit tifffytirtirtcf. Erom Ifie Jine*- 

trHipetffi in ^carlel 

OHft hint, h the dttifoir littk Lemur 
and J^rrh Otete are Manleys of ettry 
rfe/jrir, ami htre you nuiy read their xto>y. 

** Hanuin.ni,^' who was snp|)os(*d lo have 
eonsirucird a hridgi* or raun^way Ix'iween 
Cey*loii and India, so ns to fwtp Vislinu (one 
ol' the three chief gods of Hinduism) to 
recover hh wife Rainii. 

As the HiikIus i'onsidemf flicst! animals 
sacred, it is not surprising that the rruatiim 
Soon disemx-r iluU lluw n'n* allowed lo go 
about un moil's led. Troops of them will visit 
the corn-fieMs and orchards (o fwi upon llit^ 
a'ops ; even the rdibh'S clLS|ilay<d in the 
bazaars are not sale from ihcir (nlfering hands. 

.Sportsmen slate that (hesr langurs rreo^nisf? 
man as tlieir ally n'^ainsl ilie tiger, When 
ihi'y diso>ver one of (h<* givai rats prowling 
about the junqle, tli<*y f')!low it fi'om pi are to 
place, and, U-OiW a poiiii of vantage amid the 
liranches, indicate ific pivscnce of ilieir 
enemy by uiteriug cries whiclt, in monkey 
language, are in all piobabiliiy not of a very 
complimentary naiurr. 

L.'istcm Til>cl and China are (ho homes of 
tlic remarkable Snuli-noscd langur. It is a 
grotesque-looking creature wiih a small, pro¬ 
jecting, upturned nose ; while (he bloish-grcy 
skin ofiu face is cncjidcd i;y a bajid of bright 
Ctf^mge hair, which extends to (hr neck and 
chest. It is omr of the few monkeys that occur 
in cold regions; the district where it dwells 
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duced Bv each hair being marked with alter- 



IH*. y 

A SIMIAN ADORNMENT. 

The Moutitachu Monkey rTuk«^» an atcelkri pet He 
tokes l>i8 name from a blu^h nurk, nr moustache/* 
which decorates his U|>)>er Jip. 

is covcrKl with snow (or more than six inonllia 
of lli<* yrur. 

CItwrIy jillir'l lo iln* lanniits U tJur Bornean 
Pn >1 K*sc Is- n I oi 1 k< 'y. i IH etjon not ts, dii H>()i i 
nose, whirU Is flattrneu die under* 

Mirfuv and lias die nosirfls sihiaiecl lieneadt 
|>rojn is for s<*vn':il iHein's Uwemd die fare, 
h is only iri liie mail's, however, diat diis 
ieaturc is proimurieed : in die females ii is 
eonsideriildy smaller, winle in die youn«* h is 
short uiid iipUirnrd. ’flu* nndvs.'s Ix'lirvo 
that tliey aiilinafs are de;;railed men who, 
haviiiR olijecied lo pay taxes, liinioak human 
habiuiions and went to dwell In die words. 
They also H;iy thai when one of ilu* monkeys 
takes u leap, it (lolds its nosi* widi iu hands. 

The Guenottx hove fiood mongers. 

The lar^csl xvoup of monkeys arc dionc 
known as Cruenons, a i Vench word that means 
“one who Krimares.'* In iwicndfie Ungmi^c 
iliey are ealJrd (^fffopiiheqifei, a name that 
siKnifini “ tail-^nonkeys." Found only in 
Africa, lliey dwell in tnK>ps under the leader* 
ship of an old male. All possess eheek*pouchi'S 
w'hich serve ;» temporary storing; places lor 
(bod. 0(’ all monkeys they are ihr most 
suitable lor keeping as pels, not merely 
liecaase of iheir appearance, but because ri 
thdr good manners. U is true that, like other 
monkeys, they engage in that curious oceu- 
patioo of search)og among one another's fur, 
but, in spile of popular belief, when ihus 
engaged they arc not hunting for fleas. What 
they are so diligently lucking Ibr are minute 
particles of salty scut^ that adhere to the skin. 

Of the many diflerent kinds of guenons that 
east, most possess a coat of a grizaled 
or pepper-and*saJt tint. This eflect is pro* 


nate rings of diflerent colour. The guenon 
which is known as the Green mookey, for 
instil nee, has hain ringed with black and 
yellow ahcmaldy; these tints merge together 
rill they produce a somewhat greenish effect. 

Mon^yf uHth boards end mousuKhet» 

Some of the guenons are adorned with 
decora live check* (nils ; others have a white 
band acruss die foidicad. and one kind has a 
liglit*cu]cuied patch upon its nose, for which 
reason it is sometimes called the Putty-nosed 
monkey.” But the most remarkable of all is 
the Moustuclie monkey, a species adorned 
with H pale, bluisfi mark upon Its upper lip, 
suggesting a mousiadte. 

I’hcu lliere is the Dkana monkey, a very 
attractive aninud with a white lieard. It is 
said that die ci eat tire is very pinud of this 
ap|>end«ige, and tJjat it caretully holds it to 
tme side wlien drinking. 

Tl»c only in^'inlier of the group fournl in 
Souiii Africa is ilie Velvet guenon. It is 
similar in npi^eanmcc to the gre<*n monkey, 
frmn which It may be disdnguislml, however, 
by its white wliisken, blaei;*(']]|>ed lail, and 
reddish |>.itch of hairs Ix'iiruth die rutil of 
the mil. In a wild slate tliis animal lc*eds to a 



MOOR MACAQUE. **’• 

This vistfuMooktox cretturc, known slso m the 
Barbery Ape, ii reaUy one of the tnott mischievous 
of the tnenkeys. He is fouail in numbers on the 
Rode of Cibfshir si wdl as on the Barbary cout. 
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great extent upon the gum that exude$ Irom 
the camel-doorn^ a apccics of acacia tree lo 
be found in Souili AlHra. 

Passing to the Manga beys wc come to some 
varieties known as ^^1u^^•eyelid monkeys 
because of rbu pale lim of ihcij* upper cyciidi. 
Found in West Alrita, tlicy are somewltai 
larger than tint guenons. Like the laiter, they 
possess a very long tail, often carried in an 
elevated position with the tip cuivcd back and 
poised almost a'ocAe the head. Manga bey 
monkeys ap|W!a'' to 
be S[]ecially liable to 
albinism. Sevc'alscnii* 
albinos iiave hern cx* 
hihited n( lljt* Zoo, and 
a total albino (with 
pink eyes) is to Ih* sern 
there at tiie piesenl 
t ime. 'fl le f>i n k < t »iou r 
of the eyes in an ulbimi 
is due i<> the ai>scnce 
of pi|>nieiit iijv>n the 

SUiihcr. ’riiis kuk of 

colouring in a iter 
allows ic<» niurh light 
to p»us to the baik <»f 
the eyes, with the n-auh 
that aii^ibiiormalMrain 
is placed iijiori them. 

As it was noticed that 
thi:< albino mr)nk<*> at 
the Zoo was ctmtitiu- 
ally shading iis eyes 
with its li.inds, and 
was obvioudly in dis> 
comfort, the author- 
itles at the Gardens 
endeavoured to ease 
matters by supplying 
the creature w'lih a 
specially nwde pair of 


I 



sptx: ij cics.'J lie pa lient, 
however, could not l>e induced to wear them 
on any account; no matter how finnly they 
were fixtxf on it alvN'ays managed to get them 
oil* .somehow. 

TJic Colobus of Gucreza monkeys are of 

special ini crest because of the structure of 
their hands. As a rule the thumb is aljsent, 
though it may be lepresented by a small, 
knob-like grtm lh which may, or may not, 
be provided with a nal). The name colo¬ 
bus means maimed or mutilated.** 
Although lew monkeys can iruthAilly be 
descriU^ as beautiful, the guerezas are cer- 


THE P 1 G-TAIIJU> MACAQUE. 
Certaifily his little curly uil reminds us oT a pig's, 
but his Msityaa name of “ Eruh "^climber of the 
palms—is cguslly descriptive and less cumberiome. 


tainly very imposing-looking creatures. Their 
black-and-white coats are sometimes adorned 
with long, witiic flounces that lumg down on 
eitli^ side of ihe Ixxly, or the fare may be 
surroutided with a w'hitc liil). The tail, more¬ 
over, terminates in a large, white iui\. It 
might be imagined thnl the rontrastiog, pied 
colouring ttciuld rcudrr the animals very 
conspicuous in tJirir hpunts, but such is not 
the ease. The while frills and flounces look 
exactly like the masses of grey lichen that 

grow upon the trees 
: amid which tlic mon¬ 
keys dw'd), so that 
nfirn they arc al jest 
I hey arc iioi easily seen. 
Guceez;! monkeys arc 
much fMTsertH(*d by 
the natives r<e' (he sake 
(d* ihrir skin:-, which 
:iic usi’i\ lor clei^ot- 
a ling Hliiciils: large 
nitinlM'is o( skins uru 
also ovcj’sttai 

i*> sniisiv die chnnands 

4 

of lashioii Ibr the 
iriminiii'? oi coats, 
ujaiiil<% etc. 

\\[iU tile Mariiqur 
monkeys wc have a 
group etJinprising 
al>oul twctiiy s(i(*cies, 
inoRi of wIiu'Ij come 
liumAsi.f. '1 hey differ 
i'rom one :U4other in 
ilic length of ihctr 
’ail.H. Sometimes these 
are of considerable 
length, sonic* times very 
shon, someiimw only 
represented l>y a rudi- 
men tarV growth, w hile 


in some macaques 
diey are abscni aht^riher. 

Oi;c of the Ixst kciow'u of the Inng-liulrd 
species is ihe Boiinrl monkey. It comers from 
Souihem India, and receives its name from 
llu* crcsi of hnir upon the lop of its bead. It 
spends most of bs lime in the forests, but will 
sometimes vbit the towns lo steal graiji that 
is exhibited for sale in (he bazaars. 'l*h<* range 
of this monkey does not inducle Ceylon ; in 
that bland the creature b represented by a 
very similar species called the Toque monkey 
which possesses a more bushy growth of hair, 
reeiT.bling a toque, upon the lop of the head. 
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Another familiar ^>ccies is the Rhesus 
macaque ; it is also kno>vn as the Bengal 
monkey, and the Hindus call it *' Bbundur.'* 
In some districts the animal Is regarded as 
sacred, iuid ii may otirn lx* seen sitting upon 
the* r4>ol|i of house's. Rhesus monkeys congre* 
gate in I urge parties, and feed U]>on grain, 
leaves, fruit, lizards, iiiVH-Xs etc. They arc 
(if a MMnewhai quarnivnne disposition and 
the sircmg<*r nienilxtrs of a troop arc apt to 
bully tln ir wcakci Innlircn in a most shame* 
lesit manner. When (igliting they make a 
great noise and gnivs’ it'd in tlic lacc, but 
their eornhuts do not, as a luir, result in 
serious injury lo any of the par ties concertu'd. 

Tbv unc/efground mutr. 

i'he Malay IVninsula is the lionir of the 
Pig^tailed xijaeu([ue, die eaudal ap{M*ndagr of 
whieli is (piiie small, slendiT, and cutly. 
Knovkii hy die nutivrs ns ** Hruli,*’ which 
irirjns “ rlimiKT of die palms.’’ the ereaiurts 
iitv (ilteii kept as |K'ts and trained hy Uioir 
niasteis to eliinh coconut palms and shake 
down the rijM* fruit. 

Another x|HeieH that must not lie overkHiked 
is die Uarhiiiy nuicutjue. Of all monkeys it is 
the only kind to Ix' lound in a wild state in 
Eur(>{M*, wheix' it inliahiis die rocky prom* 
jnemes of (iihvahar. Wlirdier it Ls u tiaic 
native of liiHi pint is unknown. 

Some [X'oplc think thai the monkeys arrived 
th(*n' as s Iowa ways upon sidling vessels ; but 
tlie most exoaordiniiiy explanation of their 
pn'sence is that they jonnH 7 i'd from Africa 
through a suhtrrranean luiincL Tlie writer 
has he<'u inlbrnieJ, hy a sea*'aring man widi 
a very vivid imagination, that this means of 
coininuuicatioTi is still in (‘xistrncc, and Is 
used hy the animals wlioit iliey led inclined 
to ]Kiy a v'isit to their companions on the 
opposite shore- Possibly die real solution of 
the question is that the monkeys originally 
estahlishi'd thcnisrlvrs in Europe at a very 
early dale, ix'lbie Southern Spain was separ* 
a led hy sea liom North Africa. The fact that 
the 1 Mines of the clc'phar.l, rliinocems, and 
hya^rla have lieen I bund in the ca\*cs of 
Cihrahar certiiiidy leads to that conclusion. 

At one time these monkeys were very 
plentilu) on the rocks of (libra I tar, so much 
so, that llietr nutnlicrs had to be reduced 
because of the daiuage tliey did in the culii* 
vated areas. So drastic was thU thinning out, 
however, that the unimils were nearly exter* 
sninated and, according to the recoil that 


have been kept regularly since the year 1850, 
only three were left living on the ro^ in 1863. 

Oiiier monkeys were then imported from 
Barhary and set iree, but their numbers did 
not increase very rapidly, and in 1875 the 
troop consisted of only eight adults and some 
young ones. In 1Q09 only lour were lefr, 
and once again fresh sux'k was brought from 
oversea. Four of the monkeys were ship|>cd 
from Morocco, but no sooner had they b^n 
lilirrated in rheir new home than one was 
killed hy (he resident animals. The year 
1921 proved to lx* A faleful one, (or an old 
male suddenly di'velopcd a passion for killing 
the lcma](% w'itli ihc revult that I he colony 
was again reduced (o alnnit right l^lorc the 
Animal responsible for the murderous attacks 
could fx* discovered. 'Fills Iw.isi was thru 
caught and iinrst of his rcnli were extracted 
so as to make him harmless, hut even tills 
dnuiic ii»'iiimnji did not prove eircctive ; 
as soon as lie was si't fi r.' lie tuinul his atten* 
lion to coaxing the lemales in the liiglictt 
points of* die rocks and. one hy one, ]>uslu'd 
diem over dio edge «»f the pofipire, at the 
Ikiuoiii of whic h dieii m.inglcxl Inxlics wca'c 
aftorwairds found as a witric'ss lo his guilt* 
His days of evil dmls, however, eventually 
came to an end ; tin* rnminal w;is captured 
and scut to die I^mdon Z'>o. where he rinished 
hb da^'s lieliimi iron bars. 

Hie Barhary macucjiie, ov Bai h.iry a|H' as 
il is olicii called, fus an inten'siing nssuciadon 
with dir inrdical pn/fession. Flic old (/irek 
pitysician, (*aleii, lM»rn alxurt a.d. 13 j, ntado 
a study of hs anatomy and wrote smne ixMiks 
recording his observAiions thereon. At thai 
lime it was not pcrniittrd to dissect the human 
laxly, and d<K:lors used the lower miimals. 

TraitUng dog^foced Babootu to work* 

The most Itandsomr ol‘ the present group is 
the Lion-tailed macjiqur.orWanderoo monkey 
as it is often called, its fur is mostly of a 
black colour, but its face is almost completely 
encircled by a large, grey iieard and rufT. 
Ihc long tail ends in a husliy (uh, hence the 
creature’s name, “ lion-tailed.” 

The most repulsive looking of the monkeys 
are the Baboons. I'hc large head, closely-set 
ryes and bloated appearance of the face 
(due to the great development of the upper 
llice*bones) give them a very unprcposscssiog 
appearance. They arc pow'crful and heavily* 
built, and possess enormous canine teeth that 
are almost as large as those of a lion. When 
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THE CKACMA BABOOM. \f.u\lMM4 THE MANDRILL. w. 

Great strw^h and fierceness make ibe South African One of ihe most repulave of beasts is the MandrilL 
Chacma Baboon a very formidable creature indeed, and his temper is suited lo his facial distortion. 



DOG-FACEO BABOONS 




Ugly and repulsive as thty are—powerful, craBy and cruel—these creatures were venerated by the ancient 
£gyptians> and their bodies embaJmed. Even tonlay they are sometimes um^ and enuned as peUi 
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CAPUCHIN MONKFYS. I* 


*|'hc wjy liic h.iir ^ ihcir heaJ& gives |])cm rhe 
U)flk ot cowlaJ monks^ltcncc their n»mc. T*hey 
nre native to Central anii Siuth America. 

nuarkinj*. fli<*y fix iUrir trrili in tUr Hrsl) of 
I hr nrlvriKiry ;irKi. ^^h1l :i ritilf, irnr 

I'lKht ihioti'tli (lir llrNb rrhixin^ iUccr 

Rri p. All lu nf ^ h m ► m j t )rin nr I s."* vn \ir. ba I )non% 
*itv krpl |v*is. Onr animaK 

o\vnrtl by n C\),»r r.Tilw«>ymaii who liad lost 
Im carnrei consUWaljlr fame by ihr 

liianiKr in wlircii ii asskred Its master i<» work 
llic shundnc-poiiiis o' ihr line. Tl alsi) puslird 
ihr trollr^ w hit h tUr man itvd when journey¬ 
ing from plarr to pi.ire on his railway duties. 

The Mandrill apTcors in rAlnttiw tints4 

The Sactrd or Arabian ))al>oon Haiins special 
aitrniion. ns it is the animal (hat was v'cncr* 
aird hy ilir aririent piiniis. It w’as 
consent trd ir* ilalr iccxl *' 'I hoilj/* and w'as 
frttpirtidv di'pirirtl upori their monumenls. 
Mnrer)\'c'i\ in JIk*1k's n burial j^roand was set 
reside for ilie hiUTmcnt of ihc creatures’ 
mummlhrd hoilies. 

Mention of the Mandrill must not he 
omittvd, lor. without doubt> ii is the strangest 
looking <if all baljoons. Its projecting eye¬ 
brows and deeply-set eyes impart to the 
creature a very unpleasant expression, but the 
most extraordinary characteristic of the animal 
is its coloui ing. On either side o( the face, 
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extending from the eye to the jcvel of the 
nostrils, is a ]an?e, ribbed swelling of a pale 
blue tint; w'hile the space between the two 
s>vcllings, wiiicii Jbrms a central line down 
die face, is bright red, as also are the Ups 
and nose. When die animal turns round and 
presents a stern view anotlier colour scheme 
is presen led wIilHi ir almost os remarkable 
as that upon die head, the bright 
\<'6 calloddes of die hind-quarters being 
sparsely covned with pink, heliotrope,, 
azure, and lilac hairs. It is only die adult 
malc.<, however^ diat appear in this bright 
lively, and ne\€r the Irnuiles or “juniors.” 

The " envied monks" 0 / the Monkey trfbe. 

S*i far ve have deah only wiili the Old 
Woild nKiiikt'y's. but vse now come 10 the 
\fv World or Ainerh an speric'i. There are 
>4 Nvol ways by which ih<* hitler can be 
disibiguished hoiii the fiMiiu'i. None of them, 
(or iiiMancr, have die u.iked caUosiife# U|xm 
die liJtid^iuaiirj*^, and c be^ k-pourhes are 
iihseui ill dir Ainencaii inonke^K. Mot(‘<ivei% 
die n(^(*^ls 4 »r all Auieii<.nt monkeys are 
dijre'etlouiw.nd (luK linwaitl .i«v:ihf cnsewidi 
tlie Old Uoild iiionkrys) .iiiH hit separ.aied 
from eat Ii odier by u bioad biiiid ofgrkllc. 



tH. J 

HOWLING MONKEY 


The South American Howler has a curiuui natural 
amplifier, or “ lou4 speaker," in his throat, which 
givea CO hii voice in loud and penetruiog quality. 
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The best kno>^ 7 i of the American monkeys 
are the Capuchins, which have an odd 
likeness to cowled monks. There are a 
number of species. Their range ex lends from 
Central America to Paraguay, w»herr they 
dwell in ihe forests, spending their whole 
lime in the trees. Their long tail k pre¬ 
hensile, as it omphned as a giasping organ. 

I’hc Woolly monkeys are other Anierican 
species. Found from Ecuador m Vriieziiela, 
iliey an* characieriwi by their roundi*d 
heads: short, woolly and black hair, and 
large broM'n eyes. Tlio rrraiures look exactly 
like miniature negroes, ’i'ltey are of an 
nffcctionaie disposiiion and make good p(*ts. 
The natives, however, hunt them lor then* 
llMh, which they regard as a gifai delicacy'. 

Capturing Monkeys wUh poisoned arrows. 

The Spidcr^monkey.s an'd is line live* looking 
beasts. They have a very ^lendc^ l»ody and 
very long linil>s. As a rule the hands are ru>t 
provided with a thumb, ilwnigh some limes 
ihai digii is n*pres<'ntrd l>y a sni.ill, w.iri-like 
growth. The mil Is liighly pn*hensilc ; ihr 
anim.ib can hang from u branch by that 
member alone. 'I'he naiisTS, who cat ihr 
flesh of tliese m<mkt'ys, capiuie dwm l>y means 
of poisoj^cd arrows. B, Pure the venom has 


monkeys* jaws are very lai^ and of excep¬ 
tional depth. 'The tenacity of their pre¬ 
hensile tail is so great that if one of the 
auunals is shoe it will often remain suspended 
from a branch by that nieml)er alone for 
several hours after it has been killed. 

A prowler by night. 

Before pacing to ihc Marnjosets, ineniion 
must Ix' made f^rthol^KjroiJcoulu, ihesquirrel- 
moiikcNi;, il)e snki.s. and the nnkaris. The 
first ol* iliwr arc also known as Owl-jnonkeys, 
l>rcausc of ilieir nocturnal liabiis and the 
large sire rH' iIk*Ic iry<*s. Found In South and 
Oiural America, the, grow' lo a Icijgili of 
a I xml iwcKc iiiclus, cxclu'iivc of thuir non- 
pi die iisi It uili which is a few inches lunger. 
J>uiiiig the d.iyiime the .inirniiU hide in the 
holes of dt'CtiNcd tj't'ps. 

Tlic Scjuinrl monkeys arc chiefly remarkable 
for die dongauxl and bulging nature of ihe 
back of' ilieh* heads. Arioiher p<*( iilianty b 
that a black patch surrouinb the inouili, to 
th.it the Clealine* lixA a"* If iliey have been 
drinking ink and have lorgoiirri lo wipe off 
the suiin. 'I'hrir laib are not invhrnslle; 
w'hcii 1*111111% the animals will oitesi curl them 
uitKind iheii <»w*n nrrtfs. HiotilKitdi tell* us 
' ibai the Mjuitn l-inniilry is of »u< h a sciisitivc 



lime to take full eflcrt they nib Kilt into ihe 
wounds us an antidote, si> Ihat the ere.tiores 
quickly recover fi'om die eflerts of the [>oisoo. 

Other Ainericun monkeys oF sj)rclal hilcivst 
an* ifie Howlers. C)r jiU kinds iJjev are the 
noisiest ; an individual is able to pnxfner 
such a volume <»r srmnd tliai one miglil 
imagine a tiXMip of the creatures were uiicring 
iht'ir cries. The l<‘Uil and penetrating nature 
<if iheir voice is due to the prcsrnctt in their 
throat of a large, bony swelling wliich acts 
as a rcsonating-box or amplifier. In order to 
accommodate this sound-producing oigun the 


THE WHITE-HEADED SAKI. {ii*. s. 

This rare member of the Saki tribevery distinctive group of South Anwricao monkeys—it a nBti^'e of Brazil. 
He presents a curious ippcarance with hit bushy, oon-prenensile tail and black fur from which bis "white " 
Cpale^chre) face looks out with the startling effect of a matlc He it as thy as he is rare, has a strong love of 

freedom and seldom lives long in captivity, even in his native country. 
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naiurc ihaf tears will come to iu eyes when 
it is scolded. It also has the curious habit of 
watching the mouth of a person who u talking, 
and placing its hands u{)on the speaker’s Ups 
as it to hiul out where tlie sound originates. 

1 'Ik; U a karts claim the disiincdon of l>cmg 
the only American monkeys with a short tail. 
Oi the three difTereni species that arc known, 
two have a l>righl red lace, while that of the 
oilu r is black, l lic hair of all is tong and 
silky. AriK)rcal in habits, the animals dwell 



Thii small, woolly Monkey with its bumoroae lace end expressive eyes reminds us ^ s wise eld man! 
It nukes an amusing per when came. In the wild state Douroucours travel ia groups living mainly on 
fniic and inaecis. liuy are more active at night, tod like some other American monkeys, utter appalling <7109. 


iu name io head b not wliite, but is 
clothed in short hair of palc^ochre tint. 
'X'his stands out in siu^h weit^ and striking 
contrast against the jet black fur of the 
body that the animal looks exactly as if 
it were wearing a mask to rover its head. 

Squtrrel*l(ke creorurer. 

The Marmosets are pretty little animals 
about the sbe of a squirrel. 7 'ticro are a 
number of diHerrnt species, divided into two 


in small partit s amid the irer-tops; their 
food consists of fruit. 

The Sokis are sirange-looking erralures that 
come from (iuiana and the Amazon valley. 
I'hey possess u long, thick coat, and tlfcir non* 
prehensile tail is very bushy. 'J'he best known 
is Humbofdi's saki, a .species that has been 
exhibited at the London Zoological Gardens 
on gevrta) occasions. It docs not ihrive well 
in captivity, however, not even in its native 
country. But llie most remarkable of the 
group is the White-headed saki. In spite of 


groups, namely, ihc Tyjncnl or Short-tusked 
marmosets, and the lamarins or Long-tusked 
marmosets, in which the incisor iceih of the 
lower jaw prpiett beyond the level of the 
other teeth- Except for the great foes, all 

the digits art provided with a sharp and 
pointed claw. The animats possess shrill, 
bigti-piiched voices ; sometimes they make a 
noise like the twittering of a bird. Tliey have 
thick woolly fur, and because of their small 
size and attractive appearance they are 
<^ieD kept as pets. They are somewhat 



0 WARH LEMUR. . ... 

S2K ;'»:jr„: vsis s-rs.- “£s,w„-ks 


RING-TAILED LEMURS. >»\ s. thfndi 4 

This Mftj.fuffy bundle is » family of Ring-uUed Lemurs, huddled close together in friendly fashion Thwe 
toimaJa are somccunea Upt u domestic pets and allowed to run about the bouse (ika ats In their wild 
•mtf L^un Eve among rocks ^picea, mmpiag from place co place like tiny kangarooc. 
Their nni-iails, though very long and h a n ds om e, are non-preheiuile, and thus^ no use for clSbing. 

8l 
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delicate, however, and must be kept warm 
and free from draught. They have bten known 
to breed m captivity ; untiiu the higher types 
ol the TDonkc7 J'amily they usually have two, 
and sotiictimes even three, babies at a time. 

A Monkey with a morte. 

I'he iKst known of the typical marmosets is 
the White-eared or Common marmoset, while 
another that is well known is the Black-eared 
TTiiitTnoset. With both kinds the eait arc 
drcin'uicd with long liair that lakes *hc form 
of a fan-likc tuft. 

Of the luinarins (he 
Lion-ianiariri (or lion 
marmoset us ii is often 
called) is (hi* s(K‘rics 
most /rn|ij<*TUly seen 
in captivity. It in the 
largest of its kind, uiid 
nicasuroH nearly two 
lectin length, imiusivr 
of its long uiil. It is 
an a ttra <' i i vi *• ii >oki ng 
animal wiili a long, 
silky coiit of a goldni- 
ycllow rolour. Arrmnd 
the face and head this 
grows ill ihe lonn of a 
mune, suggesting (hat 
of a lioTi, ncncc the 
creature's name. 

Among ilu* group of 
animals eollt'Ciivrly 
known m I^muroids 
the most familiar rtrv 
the true lemurs, the 
mouse-lemurs, tlie 
galagos^ the ptnios, 
and the lorises. Most 
of them come from 
Madagavar, though 
some occur in Africa 
and in Asia. They rank os (he lowest of 
the Primates, and arc mainly arboreal 
and nocturnal in hal)its. 

By far the best known of the first-mentioned 
group is the Ring-tailed lemur, a creature that 
is often kept as a pet. It thrives well in 
captivity, and not infrequently breeds in that 
state. When quite young the baby lemur 
clings to its mother by coiling itself round her 
slender wabi, with its tail iwbted round its 
own neck, thus converting itself into a kind 
of living girdle; but when it gets older it 
rides straddled across her back. The fur of 



w. A PAIR OP LEMURS. 

These Ruu;-tiiled Red-fronted Lemun of Mi 4 


and ^Uuritius sre much ftvoured ss pets. Unlike 
other X^emurs they ere most ictive by day. 


thb aninul u of a silvery grey tint, but that 
upon the tail u decorated with alternate 
transverse black and white rings. Each eye 
b surrounded with a black, mask-like patch. 
Unlike most lemurs thb spedes b not astereal 
in habits; it dwelb in rocky dbcricts where 
trees do i>ot flourbh. It b very fond of 
basking in the sunshine ; when thus engaged 
it sits up on its haunches like a squirrel and 
spreads out its arms so as to obtain the full 
iKnefit of the warmth. 
l*bc Black lemur b a specially interesting 

species because the (wo 
sexes differ the one 
from the other in 
colouring. The fur of 
the male b black, but 
the lemale is brown, 
with whitbh whiskers 
upon llic fire. At 
one lime the rwo were 
thought U) be dbtinct 
sjXH;k*«. 

Tlie largest and most 
liandsonie of the 
lemurs is the RuiTcd 
lemur. *('he typical 
form posseucs fur ol 
a black-and-white 
colour, the two tints 
Itoing distributed over 
the body in irregular 
patches, ^uite white 
ind ividuals, however, 
oi'rur, a nd also a 
variety that b almost 
entirely of a reddbh- 
brown lint. The ruffed 
lemur b reputed to 
be more noisy than 
other kinds; its cry 
resembles a coi^h. 
The Mouse-lemurs 
are the smallest of their kind ; some attain 
a lengUi of only a few indies. They arc 
nocturnal in habits and dwell in the tree-tops, 
where (hey make their homes in holes, or 
build nests composed of twigs and leaves. 

Uuring the hot and dry season certain 

species undergo a period of summer sleep 
or sestivadon, when they abstain fi^m 
food for several weeks on end. 

Before commendng their long slumber 
they eat as much ai they can, thereby 
storing up a reaerve of fiit (especially upon 
the that b gradually absorbed Into 
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THE SLENDER LORIS. 

A sRuin Oricntul lemurs not much bigger than a rat* is the Slender Lorit. Prom itt round brtghc eyes like 
headJights. which entblc it to follow ics prev in ihe Jark» we may gue»s that it i» ■ night rover. Ji spends 
iu time among the trecsi and it very n^ihy in io movements. It is niUest and if. exceedingly slender. 


THE DWARF MOUSE LEMUR. 

The little {Clouse Lemurs are Che tmallen of cbeir kind, tome of them no (arger than che mouse from which 
they are auud. They are eocruranJ in habit and Katinu during the summer, having previouiJy stored up 
a good supply ^ ftt in their taib. Their homes are builc of twigs and leaves nigh up among (be tre^topi. 
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if they carry a live loris on thdr vessels ihc 
ships will never be becalmed. The animal's 
fur U also used as a remedial agent for 
applying to wounds, and ia dead body is 
supposed to be endowed with uncanny power. 
Should a native have a pudge against a 
nejghl>our, he d(»es not indulge in a bout of 
lisiicuffs o€ argue matters out, but secretly 
irnrics llie body <il* a <]cad dow-Ioris under 
the tlireshold of his enemy. 'J his proceeding, 
so he thinks, will avenge h'm by causing the 
oifendcr to annmit a frimi* Ibr ts hich he will 
be punisiicd. Ji is not on record whether 
the • vengeance" is dlcctlve. 

The Sl^-loris •$ a plump-looking little 
animal, about twelve inches in length, with 
no tail; while its gn ybh llir resembles 
wool more elewriy than fiaii. Nocturnal 
and arl>oreal iti habits, it fr<*dx upon Ihiit, 
inserts, small birds, and their eggs. During 
the daytime it 8l'T}« eurltd up comformbly 
with Its head luckt-d l)crcalh its body, for 
wiilrh rta«m the pjvtiy crciiiun' has Ijeen 
approprbtcly dublicd the “BjsIjIuI monkey." 


THE HUrf ED LEMUR. i 

A chstming portrait «tu^ ia black md white. The 
Rufled Lemur, one oT the naodS(»mest members of ibe 
whole Monkey tribe, is justly proud of his line uil. 

their .system diinrrg the thne they arc 

The OolagoR, or Afihan lemurs, .m' also 
know ri as " bush-baliles." lake the mouse** 
Icmtirs they ciilier Imild nr*sis, or hide in the 
enviiies ol’ decayed ln*es. Their ears, whieh 
aif very large, can be partly Iblded up, a 
provision of nalnrt* that prevents those deli¬ 
cate organs from lx*ing diimaged wjicn the 
treaturc’.s arc making tlieir way through the 
drnsr foliage of the Icwrsfs. Tlw animals 
vary very much in size ; the largest measures 
al)oui .T uxit in length, incitisive of its bushy 
tail, w bile the smallest is less than half tluit site. 

The '“Wind^monkcy'^/aretclts the coming of rain. 

'fhe Lf>risc 5 , of whicli there arc two kinds, 
nann‘ly, the Slow-loi'is and the Slcndcr-loris, 
are strange-It joking anim.ils Ibund in Asia. 
In Siam the former is spoken of as the Ling* 
lorn, w'hicli means " wind-monkey." It rc- 
ceive-s ihw name because of the curious 
whistling sound it produces; this is supposed 
to l>e a sign of approaching rain. Many 
supcntiiions bc'liels are held with regard to 
ihu creature. T'hc native sailon believe that 


GALAGO AND YOUNG. 

Here is the M«h^ Gtlefo iastruccing its beby, 
«^ich h AO Urfer chan a mouse, in the art of tree- 
riimbing, Tlui native ot Bart Afrfw Is a tree 
dweller, and has very large eyes add silky fur. 





’ ' ^11IE OC.)RlLLA*.S RnVEKIE , 

’Phis yi>uitB tit'flIU >cvm» to poic fur hh phoJ*iSTaph. Ii h more likely, l>*mcvcf, iluc he was ciiughi 
ip 2 he uit of >crjulnnf! hi» iphc. 'I'he Gtirilb K «aichlul and wily* and plaecu bnle irunt in man. 
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The Slender-lorls, of Southern India and 
Ceylon, is much smaller than (he slow^loris ; 
It measures about eight inches in length. 
It has no tail, and its body and limbs arc so 
slender tliat ll looks as though it were sufTcring 
from some wasting complaint. To add to its 
peculiarities its enormous eyes are set very 
close tc^iher. 

West Alricn is the home of (he Potto, a 
creature that is remarkable for (he fact that 
its index fingers are nail I css and are reduced 
to mere stumps. It Is nocturnal in habits; 
it spends the night searching fur Ibod 
and sleeps during the daytime, clinging to a 
bough wuh its hands and fret held close 
together and its head tucked befwecu its arms. 
In tills position it looks like some natural 
projection of the tree and so escapes niitirc. 

The Aye*Aye nett$ among the treet. 

I'lie rarest of the Icmuroids is the Tarsicr. 
Nocturnal and arlmreal in habits, it dwells 
amid the thick bamboo jungles. It possesses 
a long tail, which is quite bare, except at the 
base and tip. The eyes arc enormous, and 
the extremities of the fingers and toes are 
provided with long, disc*like expansions that 
act as suckers. When jumping from one stem 
of bamboo to anotJior its passage through the 
air is exceedingly rapid and its progr^ has 
been compared to that of a frog. 

The last of the presetu group of animals b the 
Aye*Aye. It clifTers from all other lemuroids 
in so many ways, however, dial, in zool^ical 
classification, it is placed alone as the sole 
representative of its genus. Found only in 
Madagascar, where it dwells in the thick 
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forests, it passes the daytime asleep in a 
globular-shaped nest composed of leaves and 
twigs. Its name is said to be a corruption of 
the native name, taken from its eerie call, a 
long-drawn-out Ayc-aye-ee t which rings 
through the forest at night as the creature 
seeks its prey among the branches. Grubs 
and insects arc its favourite food, but it also 
cats fruit, birds* eggs and sometimes the birds 
themselves. It is especially fond of the juice 
of the sugar<anc, and may often be found 
by night in the sugar plantation, gnawing 
througfk the sweet cane willi its sharp 
rodents* teeth. 

Ils body b covered with durk-bniwn or 
almost black hair, *li also is its bmhy tail. 
Its e.nt^ utT r/ ciiurnious size, while its fingers 
are very slender, more espt*cially the middle 
one on either hand, which is no thicker than 
a stout piece of wire. These attenuated 
fingm ore used by the nnimal for didodging 
grubs fiom brtwef'ii the errviem <»f \hv. bark 
of trees, and also fejr tin* jiurpose of extracting 
the contents uf an egg or nut. When feeding 
upon cnc of the latter the animal first of all 
biles a hole in the side with its teeth, afrer 
wltich it holds the object with one hand against 
(lie side of its open muuih. It (hen places the 
slender huger of its disengaged hand through 
its open mouth from the' opposite side and, 
with a rapid and ingenious backward and 
forward motion, scoo^m out (he cements of 
the cfi^ or nut. 

Aye-Ayes arc sc Worn exhibited in zoological 
gardens, as, in addition to being very rare, 
th<7 are held in grrai dread by die natives, 
who will not l>e imluccd to capture them. 



THE AYE-AYE. !»'• S. Bmidt* 

tn hfwl illbd to the Lemur Cualty. About the lise of a oBi it hu 
its, ttid is fbuod only in Msdspictr. hi htodi are Ifloe chose of 
ird fiafcr eipeddiy is lou nd slttder sod used ter sTsetiny 
(he Aye-Aye*s very mlird dki m eggs, cnbs, outs tad fruit 









IlthDINU T1MH AT THE FARM. 

This dcUghtCul phniogrtph of Abskan bcjr was (oken n • ‘Mvar farm" in ^ 
Ihc UcUe cabs arc about three nonih> old» onJ tbeir antiA as they ilrink ihcir miik 







\>fy sedactf jml h;irinkN< Kcm% this tamily of On/ily Hears, uvi U it difTiCult to roililie that of all Bevt 
hoc are to be moat dreaded, not ooly on account nf ihnr great urength, but also becau^ of their cuAniog. 

^HERF. A rt iomautU eltmeftl itt ihf tfory of //«* ('.wmttff aiul iftcy 

toam at Uttfit oner i>ast /rach in mdety ^tparateti of tht ^lobf^ a fhaltfngt. 

to thf huatrt nnA n ftfril to the pfoceful ^fttltr u>ho is hyiaft to rciKt stotk. In 
Ihi.t (hafttn you Mr/y \tHffy thtm iVr ifteir naliit haunts ~ tQjfhinft taluvm, hwtiinft the 
witfl (ierr, suckhu* the sntnyia^ onts from Ute ant»hif(, vr scraping tU honey out of 
:i U'ihl htes' nest. Ftmh the ftianl Polar Rear^ uho brings up her halne.t iti a 
vtarivUmts snow Italy to the littlefurry Ptmdas and RarcoottKy they are an enffaginfijatnily. 


T HK UrsIdsTor Jk*arsarr onroftlir most 
vsklfly clisirUmird of ibc brger animals^ 
and Ix'ara or tficir ndailonu m.iy l>c 
found iiiliabiiiii^ sudi diBcrcnl iTi;io(is as 
ibc cold lands and froTcn seas <if Oic A relic, 
or the tropical forests ol* India and Malaya. 

l‘h<? l^rown B<'ur is perhaps the mosi cr»* 
niopoHian of the family, for it or its aflit^ 
arc found in Europe, Ainca, Asia. Japan, 
India, SifieHa and Americji. Tlie lur b 
usually bmwnisli in colour, hut black, 
and yellowish va riel us are known. In size it 
varitfs >,Teatly. Tlic Eiut)peaii brown bear 
will sometimes reach a length of 8 feel, where* 
as its cousin hi the ]’Ijm;ilayns :i\eni|^s only 
5 feci, whilst die pants of the tribe, die 
massive Kaxn< hatkan and Alaskan brown 
bears, j^row to a leoKlh of <> Irei or out, 
meusuriuK Itotti the tip of the nose to the 
root of the tail, with a height of 5 fret, and 
weigh as much as 1,600 pounds or more. 
These hears nn* the largt^si land cambMrous 
animals in the w*firld. In die ursiche die 
finnales are aVays smaller than the males, 


which jirr clumsy, jionilcrous, conisofcatured 
animills when compared with the Hhc«lx*ars. 

Brown Ix^ars range all over ihr North 
AiTi<Tir.«in coniincnl from ALiska to Mexico, 
iiiid tl>e majoriiy of their habits and chorac- 
tcrisiics are sJiarvl by the rest of the ursld*, 
so dial they may fx' iu'ccptcd ;i5 repre^senta* 
live of the IKmily. 

Bcaas a rule, are good-naiurcd animals, 
ami art' ([uiie willing to mind Iheir own 
business so long as no one intcrleros with 
them. Tliis does tint mean that they arc 
cowardly, On the contrary they arc courage* 
ous aiiimab, but, unlike so many other 
tleiiixens of the w'ild. they arc neither hUxid- 
1 hi rsty nor vi c ali r (I vc. T ti whid i qual i des may 
be added prudence, sso ihul urdesH irritated or 
forced to fight, a liear will usually regard discre* 
lion os the liritcr part of valour. PACept when 
hunted, the usual reason wliy a bear attacks 
a human being is prol>ahly because it is 
suddenly surpri.v'd, and it attacks on impulse 
liefon* it has had lime to reason the matter 
out. In such a case the bear will usually 
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THE BROWN BEAR- ^ 


An njsilc trcc-clitnbcr, the Brown Bcaf retirai in 
winter to the densest pun ol the foreii to nuke t 
burrow in which to hibrnucc. 

make a few sovagr snaps at its enemy and 
then, suddenly realising that it b making a 
lot oflx^thcr about nothing, will lum tail and 
run away, probably rjuUe ;u much seared as 
the human being whom it attacked. 

The Beor at bey. 

But a shc-}>cur with cubs, or a bear wounded 
oi* at bay, is a very diflcrcni proposition to 
one which has been accidentally dbtiirbcd. 
Such a bear may throw caution to the winds, 
and charge, regardU^ of danger and with 
devastating effect, or it may resort to cunning, 
and set out lo hunt its hunter. When a bear 
does this it shows sure signs of intelligence. 
It will delil)pratcly lay false trails in order to 
confuse the hunter, and will then sometimes 
return to its back trail by oiaking a wide 
circle, and there lie in ambush, waitit^ for 
its pursuer to pass by. If the hunter b in* 
cautious or unversed in the ways of bean 
the first intimation hr will have that he b 
himself being hunted will probably be the 
tight of a vast bulk with gaping md jaws 
hurtling towards him through ^ uraer- 
growth, and unless he b a good shot he will 


add another to the long list of hunters who 
have been killed by the bears they were 
hunting. 

It b quite a mbtake to suppose that bean 
hug their enemies to death. A Brown or a 
OrizTtly Bear standing 5 feet high at the 
shoulder h;is no need to stand on its hind legs 
to attack a man ; indeed in such a position 
it would be at a disadvantage, for its fore- 
paws and jaws would Ix' high above its 
adversary, whibt all its most vulnerable parts 
would be presented to the aim of the hunter. 
If attacked by dogs a bear will sometimes seire 
one of the aartpuls between iu fore-paws and 
crush in iu 1 bs, but this is the nearest ap¬ 
proach to hugging ever indulged in liy a 
bear, and in attacking a man it will in¬ 
variably use iu jaws ; tmcc a hunter has 
been seized hy a big hear he will be lucky if 
he escapes with his life 

The powerful Crittly. 

In die North Amerirau continent there is 
nci animal which Vrin compare with the 
grizzly or brown Ix'ars either in stiengih or in 
righting powers, and a big AI.*iKkari Brown 
Bc'ur could quite probably git'c a very good 
account of itself against the animal niornu'clts 
of other lands. Vet ihc'sc mighty animals 
possess none of the acute s<*rvsr5 of sight, 
hfHring and smell which arc found in most 
wild creatures. A Ix^ar's ey(sight is poor and 
its hearing far from ucuu*; indml, of the 
three senses, their sense of smell seems to be 
the most developed, and a bear ])robably 
relies more upon its nose than upon its eyes 
or ears to lead it to food, or to warn it of 
the presence of an enemy. 

But, though their non-vs arc so ill-developed, 
bears appear to possess mental faculties equal 
to those of any other wild animal. Men who 
have had long acquaintance with bears will 
teJI you that they have a definite sense of 
humour and an* ibnd of a Joke. In winter, 
when the snow-covered ground records every 
trail, bean have been seen walking back¬ 
wards, with the undoubted reason of mis¬ 
leading any hunter who might light upon 
their tradu, and it u afTimied that they 
ore able to imitate the colb of some kinds 
of deer, and that they use their imitative 
pow'crs to lure the deer within reach of their 
deadly jaws. 

Hie strer^ph of a big bear is enormous. 
With a single blow of Its mighty fore-limbs it 
can fell a Urge deer, and then, picking it up 
in its powerful jawi, will carry it for quite a 



THE BEAR AT HOME. 

Roaming in i!» fomt home in the welds of Canada, Che Bear fmdt for iodf, feeding on fruits, roots, ants and 
honey. Unfortunate woodmen are not exempt from its ferocity when it is rouHcd. 

comidoiTiMc diKtruKv, .niid will r%*rn w:idc jurge, n climlnnK l>C4ir iis <lnws to pul) 
ihri>u)tli «i <m itx hhxi Irgx wlilbc iiscir upwards, but »> lon^ llic im; is nut 

rarr^'inK iho torc'ass it> its mouili. coo iliirk ii will cmlirncc iltc trunk with iu 

Yrt, dcspiic tlirir bulk, be.ira are by no rorc^limlnt, and witli its n'nr ]wwn iirmly 
ntrans s] 4 »w nr awkward in (hrir movrxnrnU. srippini' I hr Uirk and its dirst pn-ned 
and when the nrrd arisra ihry can thread nj^ainst ihc tree, work its way upwards. All 
I hrir way ili rough the forest undergrowth bears have good heads for hr*ighis. Brown 
swility and without noLsr. In Uii* usual way, and grizzly liear!( can scale ruoimtiins, and in 
w'lirn going alx>ut its daily business, a bear 
walks with its muutlc pointing towards tlie 
ground nad with its head swinging slowly 
side to side, whilst it rovers the ground 
with a shuffling the 

in the* world that con* 

sequence But no one be deceived 

by litis lassitude. Alarmed or in 

pursuit of its quarry a can move 

surprising speed. When running moves 
both legs side same time, giving 

iU mnvcmcnis most ungainly appearance, 
though in no vs'ay detracting from its speed, 
whilst charge an enemy a 

im mease bounds 12 or more 
B^arg are clever aerobatg 
The claws the brown bear and the 
grizzly average between 4 

and they are almost straight, 
accounts for the fact that these bears arc K 

Bears which climb •J * 


unable to climb trees 
tr ees find those with rough bark much easier 
to climb than diosc with smooth trunks, and 
old or heaN^ bears will never climb a tree 
the boughs of which are not strong enough 
to support their weight. If the trunk is 


THE FIERY GRIZZLY- 

The Gfizsiy Bean have become very rare animals. Meat 
of them have bees tnpped or poisoned by rancbcfs. 
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A CLEVER DISPLAY. I" S 


Two Btick Hears eo}oying a rnmp with a wasie- 
pcp«r baikei, eiv9 a di«pn]y of onimil acrobatka. 
Very frisky and full of apiriis* they are eauly 

trained to perlbnn clever tod amuxins cricks. 

doiuK 90 ofirn rrnrh nlmcni mncTt'ssiblo 
vvhilsl trtv*rliml>in^ l>ran ran walk 
to and fro upon I ho branches or stand u|v 
ri^ht upon tlicir Ijind Kits widuml anv 
danp*r of tlinr balance. Bears as a 

(aniily arc fond of water and are kojxI 
swiininm, and in the summer iljry may 
often In* seen IwiilnnK in the bices arid 
rl\*<T5 ertjnyirttt ihr nn*lncss of tfic watcr. 

How Bears ^cr a ifWn^f. 

In spile of their Imurcly movrinmis l)ears 
arc very busy anrmals, and I hey earn their 
daily biead by r<‘al hard work. 'Lhey are 
omnivorous, and live: on roots, Inrrrirs, fisli, 
rodents, inserts and fresh flesh, or even 
carrion if ihrrc is nolhinx lx*iirr to be had. 
The curious tiling about these great animats 
is that they will work so hard to gel a living 
out of sm.nll things when they possess the 
strenglf) and |X)wer to kill large game and 
to live a life of ct>mparaiive ease. A liear 
may be seen diligently smashing up a rotten 
log and licking up the mouthful of grubs and 
beetles which have taken refuge inside, whilst 
a short distance away bighorn and deer will 
be browsing, apparently unafraid of their 


huge neighlywr so long as it does not draw 
too near or attempt to harm them. Ground 
squirrels, niannots and many other burrowing 
n^cnis anr hunted by l>cars. and a great 
animal weighing several hundred pounds will 
spend hours digging out a marmot no bigger 
ihan a rafthii, w expend a vast amount of 
energy osrriunung a huge )x>uldi'r lor the 
Kiikc of the ants and insects it will find 
bene.atli. hi'uvs ate also very fond of green 
corn, and fields vislud by iht*ni show broad 
biirt where the iK'ars lutvc pnssrd through 
the crop, feasting iqx^n the y<»urig growths. 
Honey, hetwever, is their iu(m\ tavcmrixl 
delicacy, and woe betide the Ixts whose 
home luis lxx*n discovered by a U’ar, lor tin* 
animal wall tear guuit lum))S of wood and 
bark out of the hollow log <»r tree in whk'h 
the hive ix situated, until then* ix a holelargt* 
enough to admit one of its great |)awti to 
sera |>c out ihesw'crl It tod ofwjiuli it is so (bud. 

How they cut eh the sahtton. 

But it is when the x;ilmoii Ix'gin to swim 
up the ere«*ks and rivers in their tons ami 
huiKlMds of thousands that (he l>rars grtjw 
bt. Jn America this happens in July and 
August, ai>d during those months the Ix'ars 
five (hue to (he w'alcr, and eat till they ran 
Till no nion*. When lishing, l>cars stand in 
the stream and snap up the s.ilni<Mi with their 
jaws, or they hold down ilic gleaming fish 
widi (heir ]Kiw'k until tliey can (les])nicit them 
with their sliarp ie<*th. When the (it's! s>tlin<>ii 
appear the whole lish is e.^len, hut as ih<' 
sdmoii inrreax* in mimlH‘rs the hears grow 
rasiidious. and eat onl> tlie choicest porliinis, 
and a( this time the banks of the rivers may 
l>e found liiieix'd w'iih the rotting remains of 
fish which tile Ix’ars have Ikx'u too dainty meal. 

!l is only when pn*ssed by hunger that a 
lx*ar delil>eralcly sets out to kill one of the 
larger animals. 'Jliis A dcx*x by striking its 
quarry down with its powerful fore-paws 
and then hiting iis throat. Sometimes u bear 
will go after domestic cattle, and should the 
first attack fail and the intended victim 
escape, the l)ear will chase it hither and 
thither until the animal, exhausted and spent, 
is at last overcome by its savage pursuer. 
Like many other animals, bears hide food 
which they cannot cat under a Jitter of 
Itranches and letn'es, and rcTorn to it when 
hungry again. 

Bean are not great travellers, and unless 
driven away will hunt over the same range 
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yrar after year. TTiry hxvr their well-known 
trails to and iruin tlic best hutiting grounds, 
and at intervaU beside tliese trails they have 
favoured spots amongst Utc undergrowth and 
thickets where they can rest, secure fron) 
interference, when nor engaged upon ihe 
absorbing task ol* finding food. 

The honte-lifc of thv Dear, 

By dUpusituai iM'ars are kately animnU, 
and males and Icnuilcs together only 
during the maiiiig pcritKl. During this lime 
eiiher llir male or (eniale l)riir will go to dtr 
assistance of (hr other if it is attacked, uikI 
I hey will make common caasr agaiiisi :iu 
enemy, but at the first upproiich of'winter the 
tx'ars ]>art cnm(>any, and retire ahinc to ihc 
mountuiit-sidcK ami otlicr high ground, uikI 
there seek r)Ut dens vvltcre they nmy st>t*iKl 
the liMtg, cold nionifis. Sometimes this deii 
will )k' a natural rave or }u»ir in (he cartlt: 
f)ut if there is n<» hole availalde (lie l)c;u' will 
set iu anil dig one for iLscIf. Tliis it usually 
d<ics as high up possible and U)K>n th* 
riorthero s!r»(>(* of a mnuiiiain, for the reasmi 
dial in such a |vwiiton ils r<*si Ls less likely to 
\)C firokeu by luchiiig snow and llcxxfs sueli 
as 1 nig]it occur In lower, WMr.ncr situaitons. 
When a Ix'nr digs its own drn it usually docs 
so under tla* roots of a tree, ai>d, having 
finisla'd its winter i(iiartrrs to its satlsHirtion. 
it will block up the entrance with l>ranelu'$ 
and other rubbish, then, curling itself up, fall 
into the light, drowsy sUrp which is known 
as hilK'nmtion. During this time (he animal 
is kept warm and nourished by the fti which 
has accumulaird upon its body during the 
summer months of plenty, and il is ;dso 
during (his winter seclusion that the female 
gives birth to h»T cubs. 

Bear rul« an* very liny, helfdcss lidJe crea¬ 
tures. Blind, toothless and hald, they weigh 
only a p<juud or two at birth and measure less 
than a foot in length. 'Phi? mother licar is 
Ixith tender and strict with her children. 

Their winter steep. 

On emerging from her den when (he enhs are 
about two months old, slic wDl on no acrount 
allow the male hear lo come near them. Ibr 
the male bear is cannibalistic, and would not 
hesitate to make a meal off its own young ; 
at the same time she doc* not believe in 
sparing the rod, and she will spank and cuff 
her growing cubs if they do not obey her or 
fail to come when she them. No doubt 
many bears have lived long lives because the 
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THE BLACK BEAR. iF w tmd 

The handsome Cinsdian BUck Bear wst sn ohiect 
of veaerttion among (he Redskins, who no doubt 
admired hii courage and his skill in woedersfr. 
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spaiiiinjrft xhey rccrivcd from their motheiv 
taught them to avoid ccriain things which 
are ncilher grKxl for baby nor grown«up 
lirurs, 

'J’hc iiit>rmalion season varies according to 
the country inhabited by the bear. Sometimes 
the winters are so warm that ilie bears do not 
liibernatr at all, but in the colder laihudcs 
it is usually Iv-iwern OcioficT at mic end and 
April or May at (he other. Sometimrs a Ix'ar 
will wake up and have a prow) <iround, but 
most of* (be time is certainly spent in sleep, and 
when, wiib the advent of spring, i)ie animal 
emerges from its den, lean and emaciated with 
its winter fust, it will eat anything it ran 
find to assuage iu ravening hunger. 


How the Bear ftrove* use/uf. 

Nearly related to the Im»wn bear, if not ot 
the siime Kfwcies, is the North American 
C/ii/y.ly. In dis]>osilion it is supj'HJM'd ui exceed 
all <Mher Ix^ant in hfority, whtcli is all the 
more 1ern)>I(* when ft is remrmlM:red that 
anirie gti//lies rival the largest brown Ixars 
In KiTX'. Its fnr is roitrsc and of* n yellow'bit* 
brown colour, and is without eontmercial 
value, whilst its flc'sh is so tough that not even 
the wild In<lians will eat it. 'f*hc gtixrly 
lK*ar, indeed, is of lidlr use to anylwidy, 
wlicreas tfie great brown I war of Kamchutlu 
is a son of tiniveisal |)n»vider to (he natives 
of the Kaniehatk.an IVninsiila. 'Mir ll(*sh of 



This tuinuJ. which is smslter dun the ordiiufy Boir, 
fortifies ioelf with food bef^ ukiog its Icvg winter 
deep. The hibenudnf hsbii is common to many betrt 


From the skin they make clothes to cover 
themselves and blankets for their beds; the 
intestines, dried and cleaned, provide a sub¬ 
stitute for glass, and arc also made into masks 
to protect their faces from the glare of the 
sun ; and even tiie great shoulder blades of 
the animal arr used for cutting grass. 

Begginft th* Bear's pardon. 

Amt rica is alvi the home of the Black 
Bear, whose soli, shintitg, black fur is so 
valuable, for from it bearskins and other 
military accoutrements are made. These 
Iwurs are smaller than the larger brown 
licars, and nre found in the unsettled 
fiffcsl disirirts of Canada and the northern 
p;trt of the UiiiicxI Sures. In their habits 
they ;tre very slnulai' to the hi'owri bcvir. 
Tl«*y cat fruit, fwrries, hm^is, and all manner 
of irLW*cis and sm.ill animals, bui they ant 
eS|MHtially jKirtial to shecj» and pigs. They arc 
B«mm) swimmers and ex peri climixTS, and in 
llie (lays of The wild Red men these Ix'urs were 
regarded wiih reven’ner and supt'i*si(iion by 
the JndiatH, wIhi would never kill one without 
lint asking its p;Lrdon for Uring compelled 
to do so. 

RruJn wears spcctuvtes. 

Black JH*an> are also found in CShina, South** 
Western Asaa, (ho Malay Provitav and India. 
Itiis last, railed the Himalayan Hlaek Bear, 
frequents the forest regitms of the Himalaya 
stone, and gi'ows to a length of alx)ut 5 Icrt. 
U makes its home high up in the mountains, 
and in the summc'r is (jften found at an 
altitude of ireA or moj'e, though it 

descends to warmer regions as winter ad- 
vnnet*. I'hcsc bears nppc-ir to like the 
vicitdty of villages, ttnd are more ferocious 
and more given 10 unprovoked attack than 
the brovm bears. 'I'lieir anises also appear 
to be iTHwe highly clevcloj>ed, probably be¬ 
cause their habit of living in the neighbour¬ 
hood of human lioings has rendered them 
more open to at Link, Ibr which Jheir habit 
of killing domestic animals, such as (tattle, 
shcepf gojKs and puntes no doubt givea ample 
excuse. Tliese hears arc solitary anirnal|» 
living in caves and hollow trees in the depths 
of the fexest, and except during the pairing 
season (hey go about alone. 

South America possesses only one membef 

of the urrids. Thb b the Spectacled Bear, so 
called because of the rings of tawny-coloui^ 
hair which surround its eyes. The general 
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These griTKly friendn, basking in che eunshme. ere not to mi 
■ ttack ihem ur the uapper* arc on ihcir trail they 


THE THREE BEARS. 

me. arc not ao peaceful as ilicy seem. When the pangs of hunger 
, ((tfir trail they arc the most Mvage of wild creatures. 



THE HIMALAYAN BLACK BEAR. i" ' 

I victim iDd deals i cerri6c blow with its paw, before using its jaws. The 
out its victim. )n winter coal is a lovely. tilver-tippea> cumafflon colour 
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THE POLAR BEAR. 1 ^- 

Monarch of all he surveys is the freat white Pobr Bear* but even he may hiU a prey to the hunter. 



SKINNING THE BEAR. 

Trappers in the Arctic have nuuy dangers tu undergo before their labours arc rewarded, but above 
they arc teen after a lucceisful *' kid " removing the cherished skin, which is of great value, (heir pref. 








A LIVE TBODY-BEAR. 

The Koiia> or Austroisim Native Bev> ia • uUkn little fellow with a very plaintive cry. He makes an 
interettinc hiMuetaold pet, but bin favouriie Uweliinf aeemi lo be a fum*trec, where be is quite content. 
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THE 6L0TH-BE<\R. U* **'• 


Thit Betr’i locu dtws ore U9«d co dis up the 
bird mmIi to rcau the ants* nests oa whiu it fecdi> 

colour of the sprcies is bladu It makes io 
home amongst the mountains of Chiles 
where it grows to u length of 4) to 5 feet. 

Closely related to the spectacled is 
the small Bruang or Malayan Bear, This is 
a small species, and rarely grows above 4} 
feet in length. Its fur is jet-black, and it 


makes its homt in forests and jungles where 
it lives upon fruits, inseco, SI^ 
and honey. For feeding upon this latter 
delicacy, which it is very fond, the bruang 
is well adapted, for nature has provided it 
with a long, pliable tongue admirably suited 
for licking the honey out of Uie holes in which 
the bees have made their store. This bear is 
cosily tamed, and is often seen in zoos. 

The Jrutim Stoth* Dears. 

One of tlie most common animats in India 
is the Sloth-Bear. Ihesc animals grow to a 
length of about 3 &et, and a height of 30 
inClies, and are covert with long, shaggy, 
black hair. l*hey arc found throughout the 
length and breadtl) of India, but they seem 
to prefer the forest districts to live in, especially 
tliose of a hilly nature where there arc plenty 
of caves in w hich tliey can shelter from the 
sun during India's hot season. In any case, 
whether it is the hot season or not, these 
bears usually lie up in some shehered spot, 
such as a hole in the ground or under bushes 
during the daytime, and only wiUi the coming 
of night set out to hunt for food. 

Sloth-bears are able to climb trees, and in 
their search ibr food they oArn scale fruit 
trees, tlieir method being to shake the branches 
until the fhiit falls to the gniund, where they 
are able to eat it at leisure. Honey they also 
obtain by ciinibirig trees and robbing the 



Tbs Polar B«sr, monarch tbs Arctic, la very much st borne ia the aea. Sometima ir mremti 

a ^rtftiai iceberg and ii mrtied huadreda oi t feeding on mta dwi&a iti sdventimu foumor. 
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hiveft. And when the opportunity olfen they 
will steal birds' eggs or, finding a way into 
fields of maize or plantations dC sugar<ane, 
will work irremediable havoc in a few houn. 
These bears rarely, IT ever, kill laige animals, 
and their chief animal food appears to be 
beelio and anu To obtain these tlury expend 
a vast amount of labour, overturning great 
boulders for the sake of the beetles which 
they may find beneath, and digging huge 
holes in search nf ants. When a bear finds a 
colony of the latter it docs not lick tnem up 
with its tongue, but sucks the ants into its 
wide-open mouth with powerful indrawings 
of breath against w'hich all the ants' futile 
scurryings to and fro are of no avail. Th» 
process is attended by a great deal of noise, 
and a hut j ter several yards away can always 
tell by the sounds when a sloth-bear is riding 
an ants' nest. 

A sJolli-bear’s usual mode of progression is 
a (juick walk, hut when pursued or startled 
by vmxc unusual sound it will rurl itself into 
a ball and roll downhill bead over beets. In 
c ha racier they appear to lack the courage of 
other Ix’ars. and thonglk they will sometimes 
attack human beings the occasions are rare, 
and when such an attack is made the aggressor 
is most often a female with cubs. 

71 icse cubs are usually two in number, 
and in their Ijabyhood the mother will carry 
them about on her 1>ack, the cults clinging 
to her long, shaggy hair to keep fhemsclves 
from falling off. Sloth-bears arc f'asily tamed, 
and it is usually tamed bears ol this species 
which arc exhibited hy Indian 

Dwelltrs in icy lands. 

It is a far cry from the hot forests of India 
to the cold, desolate, norlhem regions of ice 
and snow, amidst which the Polar Bear 
makes its home. Polar bean equal in size 
the largest brown bean, and individuals 
grow to as much as 9 feet in length and weigh 
j6oo pounds or more. They are rarely seen 
together in large numbers, but family parties, 
consisting of a male and female and one or 
two cubs, arc a common agbt. The polar 
Iwar has many marked dissimilarities from 
other bears. Its coat is entirely white in 
colour, a piece of camouflage which is of 
great aasistance to it in its hunting amongst 
the ice and snow-covered lands and seas 
which are its home. Then its head is smaller 
and its neck longer than is usual amongst tl«c 
umde, aAd whereas the soles of the foet of 


ordinary bean are hairless, those of the polar 
bear are covered with a close growth. 

This is a remarkable Instance of the 
provision of nature, for whilst an ordinary 
Ijrar wfiuld slip and slither upon the slippery 
ici* surfaces over wliich the polar bear roams, 
the poLir l)car with its bair-envered feet is 
able to get a good grip on the ice, 

A varied diet. 

PoLir Ix^ars are wonderful swintmers, and 
an instance is on record of a I war which 
was itvn swimming strongly forty miles from 
the nearest land. For they hunt seals, 
white wluilrs and iU!j, in pursuit of which 
their remarluihlf pf^wrrs of diving stand them 
in govKl ste.id. Walruws also sometimes fall 
a prey ilu* great wliUc l)car, though these 



LOOKING AROUND. i*' ^ 


The Polar Bear can fvun sod dive almost m wall aa 
a Mai and it equally at home 00 land. Its feet are 
covarad with hair to keep Is from aUpplnf an the ioe» 
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f/f» 


THE CUNNING RACCOON. 

There it tJwsys trouble brewinjg when the Raccoon 
it about. He it very destructive in the fiinnyard. 

huj^r, u<|Uiilir animuls, vtrill) ihrir luslui 2<» 
inches loni*, liAvr to )k' sialkrd with enrr, aiuJ 
are qniio cnpa1>lc of pultini; up a fiK^ht 
in ihcir own defence. In (hr summer, when 
ihr snow rlrars away from the sunniest 
spots of hind, tlir (Kihir hears live laixrly on 
grass, lichens and licrries ; sttawnxJ is another 
Ibod of whicli they nn’ fond. Ahogrihrr, in 
ipilc of its bleak ami unkind surroundings, 
the polar l>car has no reason to romi>laiti of 
shortage oi’ food tUiring the sumnicT. 

Do Poior He4trs hibernate T 


PoUr hears are often carried long distances 
on floating ice. They have been Ibund on 
icebergs far south of the Arctic Circle, and it 
is no uncommon thing for pmlar bears to 
reach Iceland upon icefloes. 

Inhabiting the hamhcx>-jangles of Eastern 
Tibet and iIh* i»c>rth-western provinces of 
China, there is found a curious creature 
called the Parti-coloured Bear or Giant Panda. 
'HiJs atiimol is bear-likc in appearance, with 
a slinrl tail, and long, thick, white fur 
which changes to black on the legs, with 
black ears, attd black rings <»viT the shoulders 
ami nmnd the eyes, Tfiis ixruliar animal U 
thought to lx* the cotineriing link bi^twecn iho 
ursida; ukkI ihc true pandas and raccx>ons. 

The Jurry Panda. 

Smaller than ihc giant panda is the Hima* 
kiynn nr Iruc Panda, which Is iound in the 
ni<»untains north of AKs;im «u altitudes ranging 
from 7,000 to 12,000 U'i‘1. I bis animal has a 
(hick, furry coat ol'a rid) reddish-brown colour 
<in biick, head and tail, with darker undeqwrts 
seizing towards black, and has a while lace 
marked with a vertical rfd stn]>e reaching 
ln>m os'cr the ^•yes 10 the corners of the mouth. 
In sixe it grows Ui a length of aboul leet, 
of whid) the long, buslty tail exTupirs ill 
indies, and its stout limlM are anned with 
sl)«irp, curved daws. 

Par>das ar<* more gregaritms lhan Ix^ars, 
usually going al>oui logriher in pairs or small 
liimily parties, and ilicy make their homes in 
tht' mountain lores is where I heir .shrill twitter- 
ing cry inighl lie mistaken by the ignorant 


Rut when'the long polar night lays iu band 
upon the barren northlands another tale is 
told. SoiiH' bears migrate southwards, but 
many old males continue to roam tlu* frofrn 
wastes, grow'ing lean and s^tvage, yet still 
picking up a bare living amidst surroundings 
where any other of their tribe would suirve. 

In spite of contrary opinions, the fact seems 
to be proved that polar bears do not hibernate. 
It is true that (he female retires inland to a 
den under the snow, and there gives birth to 
her cubs, but she doc^ not sink into the 
drovrty sleep «>f liiltcmation. The den has a 
passage in its roof through which air enters 
from the world above, and in this cosy retreat 
the female bear tends her tiny cubs, drawing 
nourishment both for them and for herself 
iHim the thick layer of lat which has collected 
round her body during the months of the 
preceding summer and has been stored away. 



THE CAT-BBAR. ^ 


The PuvU, or CK-Betr, » rcd-cbettnut abcpve, 
bled: 00 the lower surfcce, aad hu t loof, riaged afl. 
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for ebat of a bird. They ars^ good climbess, 
and live in lioUow trees or, in rocky districts 
in small caves and defu amongst the rocks, 
but a great part of their lives is spent on the 
ground foraging for the fruit8, ImmlKto shoots, 
roots, eggs, insects, and laivs* upon which 
they live. 

When angry they raise themselves on 
their hitid legs, like a liear, and liLss und 
blow, but they arc ne\Trlhclcs5 easily cap¬ 
tured, (or, besides being slow and clumsy in 
their movements when on the grtmnd, tlieir 
senses of sight, hearing and smell, like tlKwe 
of (heir latgeT n^laiivi‘s, are far from ucuir, 
and do not always give ilicm prompt warning 
of the presence of an enemy. P.ittdas ap|>ear 
to be more or lc« nocturnal in their habits ; 
at any rate they spend nuisi of the day asleep, 
curled up with their tails ewer their he«ids, 
and only with the a)>proach of night set In rth 
on their scareh for food. 

In the New Workl like smaller members of 
the bear family are the Raeotjons, the Caco 
inistics and the CViaiis. Of the first named 


there are the Common Raccoon, a very 
cunning creature, which reaches a length of 
a>>out ^ feet, inclusive of a tail lo inches long, 
and is found in North America; and the 
C^ralMoating Raccoon, a larger, stronger antmal 
tlian its nortfiern relative, and a native of 
Brar.il, Paraguay, Colombia and (juiana. 

The dettruetive Raccoon 

KacccKim are thick-set, sturdily-built 
animals covered with long, coarse hair 
usually a grcyish-bn)wn in colour, which on 
the Inishy udl changes lo alternate rings of 
white and black. In habit they un^ arboreal, 
and make ihcir homes high up in tren in 
any itinvenient hollow, I heir favourite position 
Ikcing a IkjIc irt a ff^ad branch. Here, sale 
th>in most of thnr enemies, they pass the 
daytime ui sleep, and it is only with the 
approach of night that they descend from 
tlieir high |>crc)ie8 to search for fcxxl. 

Usually the first place for whicli a raccoon 
makes when hungry is the bank of a stream 
or it shallow pool where ti may find the fiih 



THE RACCOON PEEPS OUT, 




The Raccooii, i liak between the Besr end the Vessel, is s quidfwitted cretcure, about the tiie of s cofflmoa 
fa. It hsa e strsfige diet, varying from poultry to oyeten, tod a habit of waahifig in food before eating it. 
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of which it U so (bud In this it is more or 
leas dependent upon good iomine, ibr, 
though fearless swimmers, raccoons cannot 
dive, and so cannot pursue fish in their 
native elcmnii. They have, therefore, to 
depend for their favourite Ibod upon the 
chances nf finding a hsli stranded on the 
short* or unprisotied in a shallow poi>l from 
which it cannot escape. Luckily, they include 
other things in their diet, Jbr this precarious 
mciliod of Ici'ding is rarely satisfying. Tailing 
fish, raccoons c*at turtles and turtles* eggs, 
mice, frogs, birds, crayfish and molluscs, which 
they also find in the strruras, iruit, nuts, 
maize, and corn, whilst sometimes they will 
raid a farm and help thetnselvt'S lo the liirmer's 
poultry. So they live through the sprhig, sum* 
mcr and autumn, but when winter eoiTU*s 
most of them curl themselves up in their dtrtts 
and full into (he drowsy sleep of hllxmation, 
from which they do not awake till the winter 
is almost past and spring is in the air tigain. 

CacomiHtles are lem sturdy animals than 
raccoons: their jaws and noses are mure 


pmnted and they have longer tails. Of this 
animal there are two species, one of which is 
found only in Central America, whilst the 
other extends over Mexico atid the southern¬ 
most portions ol' the United States. 

Goal is an: related to the cacornistles, and 
through them u> the raccoons and bears. 
They have long, pointed muzzles, powerful 
claws and long, fluffy tails. There arc several 
species. One, the Red Coati, which ranges 
southward from Dutch Outana to Paraguay 
is a brighi*red in colour, whilst a more 
northern species, inhabiting Mexico and 
Central Amend, is the Whin^miscd Coatu 
'This species has a white nose and upper lip 
and fur of a n'ddish-f)rnwn colour. 'Ihese 
animals live on insects, lizards, birds and 
their eggs, and ti'uii. 

It b a far cry from the great Polar Rear 
and the savage Grizzly to these quaint furry 
creatures that inhabit Clntiral and South 
America. Yet they, loo, are incml>er» of the 
Bear irilie, and, im such, share in the prestige 
oi* their larger relative. 



THE SAVAGE BROWN BEAR. r>**« s 


Although tsme Bears are amusing creatures they are always to rum savage aboufaJ not be trusted 
GDO la fbnncr days Brown Bsara were tafem romd the esuntry and made to p ar fae m for money. 
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their ikiM m the art of buttina, are nttivea of the 
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D O yQu thd Shttp are alway\ tmne <uui “ ordinary ” ? Perhaps ihe 

falhwin^ chapter anil help you h ekan^ your nund ! Here you unli rea/l of ike 
Hun^y ivkn it hold enough to fight a tigers and the Fat •tailed Sheeps who hai 
n little cart in which to carry hit mat doe tail. Here ore Sheep u*hich are larger than 
tome oxeUy and others that are tfuiie tiny : S/teep with one horoy and Sheep with eight; 
some that ilimh to the “ Jloof of the IVttrtd" and some that du>ell ou lone/y istandt far 
out to .tea. Abundance of interest and charm will be found in tint ivondetful group. 

S HREP arc, of all four-footed ihinRs, the /ton^^ruminalinR (or r ud-dirwiiig) mam¬ 
mas l dcK'ile and the moat readily ^upi* inaU with hollow horns and cloven hoofs, 
able* to domestication. Primitive man The sheep (jfrnus (hit) are disiinj»ubhed 
made use of them in Central Europe and from the other Bovide Ijy some more or lets 
Africa. Tliey were worshipped on the banks nwrked pcculiarhics. Tliey are, as a rule, 
of the Nile by the Ancient EKypuans. And smaller than the cattle, though tto\ invariably 
lon^ before King David wrote his beautiful so. Tliey carry their heads somewhat lower 
piisioral poem “ 1 he Lord is my Shepherd : than the antelopes, and tiu-y lack the charac- 
1 shall not want,’’ dicy were tended by Hebrew trrislic Ix-ard and distinctive “ goaty ” odour 
nomads on the green hills of Palestine. of the male gnats. 

To-day they are domesticated in practically 'Fhe horns of the sheep arc common to both 
every coutitiy, and clothe the world, or the sexes, but are much larger and more massive 
greater part of it, with their wool. in the ram, curving upwards and outwwds 

in myth and literature they have an en- from tlie base in a sweeping circular sparal* 
viable place. They arc the pcnoitihcadon of and often much crumpled or wrinkled. In 

simplicity, innocence and trust. They typify section they arc nearly triangular, with one 
light and goodness, just as the goats typify angle, generally the outer or inner front angle, 
darkness and evil. Yet the sheep and the more sharply defined. In colour they range 
goau, though each is a separate genus, are from olive-green to brown or black, 
quite closely related, and have many features The hoofs are small and cloven. Between 
in common. They belong, with the cattle and the two parts is a tiny gland with an oily, 
the antelopes, to a still lugcr group called the odorous secretion, and as the sheep trips 
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11 i<y feed on the scuity herbage, nibbling also the salty clay of which they arc very fond. 

(S’ den^' 
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THK URIAL SHEEP. ^ 


The Uri4l> found oo the Hioulftyu fiA^, has a rtd- 
dish^brown cuu end displays a fine pair of horns. 

dainiily on its way ii Icavn a faint trail f<x 
other sJni^p to loltow. This, perhaps, is the 
reason lor tlic sh(T|>«trucks whirli wind amonK 
tlic thyme and heather on onr own hillsides; 
ifiey are caust^ hy liulr hools Ircadint; caro 
fully wlu*rc olhm have trod, until quite deep 
and definite path.s arc ft^rmcrl. Sheep, like 
some other creatures, have die deet>-roolcd 
instinct to leave their pioneer work to n 
leader, and follow comfortably in the wav's of 
ease and safety. 

The thick, warm fierce of the sheep b 
tremendously important, In the domestic sheep 
it is nearly always of wool, fine and soft or 
coarse, and wiry, according lo the breed. In 
the wild sheep, liowrvrT, it Is more like hair, 
though the microscope shows us that each 
single hair has the same structure as wool— 
tiiat is, has a scaly or imbricated instead of'a 
imtjoth and tul>e*likc surface. 

The fhort’tailed Wild 5hcep. 

Among the other peculiarities of the sheep 
one may mention tliat ii has two tear-glands, 
one in the corner of each eye, and that it has 
no upper front teeth, only a hard, gristly pad 
to bile against with its lower teeth. Abo, 
the (ail of the wild sheep b generally very 
short, though in the domesticated kinds it may 
be long or short, fat or thin, according to 
the locality in which its owner b (bund. 

Sheep feed as a rule on grass and low* 
growing herbage, and are not, like goats, 
destructive to young trees. 'Phough mountain- 
lovers, they seldom ascend to the dizzy pin¬ 


nacles where the goats find foothold, but dwell 
hy choice on the w^tly-swelUng slopes of the 
lower mountains. They love the sunshine and 
tltf c^n prospect, and warmly clad as they 
are, they do not shrink from the bitter winds 
of winter in the more northerly latitudes. 

Sheep of the Bronte Age, 

Of the prehistoric sheep we know com¬ 
paratively little. They made their appearance, 
so far as one can judge, somewhat later than 
the cattle family, in ihe late Pliocene or early 
Plcbuicenr gcoltigical epoch. Remains of 
domestic sheq> of' this prruKl have been found 
in Switzerland, also iu Kngland in the Tliames 
Valley and certain parts of the cast coast. 
They were probably Asian in origin, brought 
thither in the course of some migratory niove- 
ment from the East. Or they may have been 
partly Asian and partly derived from the 
primitive representative of the Ruropcaii w'ild 
sheep, or Moufflon. 

Remains have also been found in the south 
of England of a pygtiiy sheep wliich may have 
had a common ancestry witli iljr still existent 
pygmy sheep of Africa, which it cKwrly 
resembles. One ureds in i agin a lion, or the 
constructive eye <»r science, lo clothe those dry 
lioncs, and make them Jive again tbrirM'Tvicc lo 
the lakc-dwelters of SwitxcrlnncJ, or the swamp 
or forrst-dwcllcrs of prehistoric Kngland 1 

The Sheep that Utver lofr. 

Lci us look now m sonic of the typical wild 
sheep of the present day. One oi' Qic most 
striking of these b ihc American s]iccir's called 
the Bighorn, or Rocky Mountain .Sheep. 
Frequenting the ** Bad Lands in the moun¬ 
tainous regions of Wes tern Canada and U.S.A., 
ranging as far north as Alaska and its ibr smith 
as Mexico, and extending eastwards along the 
river valleys, the bigliorn is one oJ' the shyest 
and wildest ,of the creatures. The typical 
specimen b about three and a half iH^t high, 
and b dbilngublied by his splendid, massive 
horns. Up to fony inches in Icngtli and as 
much as sixteen round at the luise, they curve 
in a bold circular sweep uii eidier side of his 
face, are compckrativriv smooth-surfaced and 
have a very pronounced outer ridge. Hb 
rough hairy coat b in summer light-brown or 
fox-colour^, and in winter blue**grcy. There 
b a la^ while patch on the rump, the legs are 
white with black markings, and the tail black. 

Like dte goats which they so closely resemble, 
the bighorn are magnificent climbers, and 
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even if they ntvtr quite reach some o£ the 
altitudes where the Ibrmer arc found, yet in 
aununer they may ranf^ as much as i 2 ,orM> 
feel above the level of the sea, leaping pre- 
clpices of too feet or more with cri5ic. in the 
winter, however, they descend to the lusher 
pastures of the valleys. 

I'he ewes are sunaller than the rams, arxl 
have short, almost straight horns with a slight 
backward curve. The little lambs soon after 
birth can climb like their parents 1 

To the stalker die bighorn presents a 
difhculi problem, lie is so shy, so agile and 
elusive tliat only by sultterfuge can one come 
witliin range. I'he Indian, knowii 4 ; his extra¬ 
ordinary fondness for Kilt, will don a pair of 
ram^s horns and wait by die salt lake until he 
conies 10 drink. Patience and the utmost 
caution are necessary. And even then some 
wary ram is probably suniding sentinel on an 
outcrop uf rock, ready to give the alarm 1 

The Kantchatka Wild Shtep. 

Other forms arc tiic pure willteAkiskan and 
the Yukon grey) and across the Bering Strait 
is the KamchaUca wild sheep, so similar if) the 
bighorn in nKisr ropeeb that he, tuo, must be 
included in the species. li» home is in the 
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Stanovoi Mountains and Kamchatka. His 
horns, are only less massive than those of the 
bighorn, 'flic general colour of his hairy 
coat is it pvyish'hrown, with grey neck and 
head, and a ligh(<*r patch on the rump. 

Some hardy Mountain Sheep. 

Largest and most impressive of (he sheep 
l^ily is ih(* Argali, Ibund in Southern Siberia 
(especially in the Altai Mountains) and in 
Tibet and Mongolia. Standing tlirec and 
three-quarters to four fret high, he is taller 
than (he average donkey-taller also lhan the 
little red bulFalo of ilie Ctuigo, or tlie pygmy 
aiiita ol Oielxs, smallrat of (he cattle tribe. 
He is further ddungui«^;'d l>y Uic handsome 
nilf of hair on his i la oat, but must of all by 
his magnifmit boms, wlilcli are (he most 
massive borne by any of the sheep. In some 
specimens they are over hfty inches in length, 
and morv than two feet round at the base, 
curving iilmosi to a full circle on cither side of 
tJie luce, deeply wrinkled and having the inner 
front angle accented, 'i’hr horns of the ewes 
are very murii smaller, slim und nearly 
straight. 

from Its home in the Altai the argali has 
S{)rcad over (hr rest of Southern Siberia and 



THE BIGHORN. 

This lone diaber, the Rocky Mouataia R«n, Imown «lso u the Btebmi, is t dirtag end skilful mnmtelaeer. 
Ualeu drivea down by the edd, it lives sbove the timber Uae. nadiag its meals, precariously, aisoog the 
aericcs of (be bdgbta Its bocas* mcasuriag perb^ sixteea inebea round* ve greatly prised by huaten. 
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part of Northern Mongolia. It ranges hills of 
comparatively low altitude, and has the rypical 
ovine regard for open undulating ground rather 
than for craggy rocks and pinnadcs. 

The Tibeuin argali, with his cousin of the 
Kirgiiiz, goes very much higher, is even morr 
limber and light, and takes chamois*Like leaps 
of thirty feet and more without injury. In 
the winter he descends to the valleys in search 
of justure, but in the spring returns to the 
heights and is found as much as 15,000 feet 
above scu^lcvcl. Some of the rams, however, 
remain on tiir n^iuntains all the year round. 
One marveb at ilicir hardihood, in a region 
so wild and bare that scarcely a bbdc of grass 
is to l>e seen. Vet they live and thrive, cropping 
the n)0ss and lichens where the icy wind has 
blown the siiow away. 

These animals, like die bighorns, post 
sentinels to warn them ot' danger, and arc 
exceedingly shy and wary ^ intruders. 
They are somewhat smaller than the Siberian 
variety, and the ram wean a beautiful white 
ruff, though his general colour is that of the 
roclu among wliich he makes hb home. 


On thi “ Roof of the World ”‘^ihc great 
plateau of the Pamirs—is another haidy and 
vigorous species. It is Marco Polo’s sheep, 
OnspoUy named after the famous traveller who 
first brought it to the notice of Europeans, 
some lime in the thirteenth century. The 
typical variety has very long horns outstanding 
in a wide and open curve, quite difTerent 
from the dose coiled spiral of other spedes. 
I'hesc rather awe-inspiring creatures range 
from die Pamirs northwards as far as (he Altai 
Mountains, and to the north and south of the 
Gobi Desert, and have been found fully 16,000 
feet above sea-level, though the average eleva¬ 
tion is about J 2,000 feet. They have 
insignificant tails, five to hve and a half inches 
in length, and powerful necks and shoulders, 
which, of course, they need to bear the 
weight of iheir immense horns. 

Another variety, known as Rarelini’s sheep, 
b found in the Ihian Shan Mountains of 
China. Though smaller thpn thr great 
Siberian Argali (about three feet eight inches 
high), it is notable for its magnificent horns, 
which make rather more than a full circle, and 



The Bbsnl wild Sh ee p or 
a sheep. It is, however, on 







EUROPE'S WILD SHEEP. 


j \¥. S. Kmtdft 


Two homed eompaaioos in friendly mood. They ve MoufRon>»found in the mountains of Corsica and 
Sardinia. They travel in flodu, and in tome wayi resemble the domestic sheep* but they are very 
timid and dilfi^t to approach, dashing to aafety in the dense forest at the fine aound of an intruder. 


often exceed live feet in length. Indeed, there 
\% record of one specimen whose horns reached 
the enormous length of seventy •five inches, 
with a base circumference of sixteen inches; 
but such monsters as these are rare. 

Littlcdalc's Sheep, belonging to this species, 
is also found in Ocntral Asia, grazing on the 
lower slopes of the Pamirs, 2000 or 3000 feet 
above sca-lcvci. Yet another Vciricly, called 
the Kulja* is found in Eastern Turkestan, 'llie 
country where these sheep range has been 
compared to the English downs in its utv* 
dulaiitig character and the riciincss of its 
pasture—very different from the wild and arid 
haunts of the argali. 


circular spiral and very deeply wrinkled. Hie 
winter coat ir grey •brown above, lighter under* 
neath, wll.i u dark line to mark the colour- 
division ; in summer it is fawn or lbx*colour, 
with white on the legs, throat and undor*parts. 
On the tliroat and chest is a ruff of long hair. 

The urials are fleet as the wind and excellent 
climbers. In little Hocks or in fainily groups of 
three or four they wander over the 1‘olling 
grasslands, or clamber among stony, broken 
country where little vegetation grows, and 
there is no cover save that of the rocks. A 
shrill whistle from die sentinel warns them of 
dangtfT—not at all the sort of sound one 
expects from a sheep 1 But it is used only as 
an alarm signal ; the ordinary language of the 


The Wild Sheep 0 / India. 


flock b a very homely bleat 


'I'he only sheep found wild in India is tlic 
Urial, domiciled in the mountains of the 

Punjab, and in Tibet, Afghanistan, Baluchistan 
and Eastern Persia. In Ladakh it is called the 
sha, or ahapo. Hie typical example is only 
about two feet eight inches high, and has 
affinities with the European mouffion. The 
Ladakh variety is found up to three feet high. 
The horns of the ram are curved m a marked 


The Blue Sheep, 

The Bharal, or Blue Sheep of Til>ct, ranging 
from the Himalayas througli Tibet into China, 
is quite a distinct species, closely related to 
the goats. Certainly the beard and the strong- 
smelUng gland of the typical goat are absent, 
but so, alK), are the tear-glands of the typical 
sheep. The olive-brown boms of the ram, 
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ONE-HORNBIJ SHEEP. »*• 

The runs have (he two bores (mited from (be base 
upwards, separation occurring only near the tips. 

alKnU (wo frrt loiii; (iwn ai»d n half or ni<irc 
it; good aix'rimriis) and ihlrurii iticlira round 
at the rtM>i, an* stnoodicr and Iciss angular 
than I he lypieal horns of the genu«, and have 
ii very uii-shtrfvlike swilrhhark curve in place 
of liir usu.*!! spiral coil. 'I'lu' tail, loo, h rallicT 
longcT tlum is usual, in (Jir wild sheep, at least, 
ami ihe .sm<K)th hairy coiit with its black 
markings is also rcminiseml of the g«»au. The 
characteristic “ blue ” colour lielongs to the 
winter coat ; in summer it is a brrnvnish-grey 
on ihc upper parts, with bbek on the face and 
chest and on die front of the legs, and a 
horizomal black line* <ni die sides. 'Ihc ram 
stands aU>ut thri'c fix*l high, and is unir|ur 
among the dieep iii that he rises on his hind 

legs to hghl. 

In his otiier habils^ how'cver, the liharal is 
purely sheep. He Icxda in the morning and 
evening on high undulating ground, and rcats 
during the day uinong the stones, wht'rr his 
“ protective ’’ colouring makes liim almost 
completely invisjbie and sale from iiiirudcrs. 


CurioQS horns are the distinguishing feature 
of the Red Sheep of Armenia, Persia and (he 
Taurus Mountains, sometimes called the 
Gnclin’s Sheep. From two to three feel in 
length, and not particularly massive, they have 
a peculiar backward and inward twist, as 
difTcrciitfrom the common spiral form as from 
the wavy ruivc ol the bonis of the Tibetan 
bharal. *1'hough, at a glaiirc, they seem to 
depart from a basic rule of the genus, and 
curve the wrong way round (dial is, with a 
](*li*hand motion at the right side, and a right- 
hand mniion at tlic left], the ituxinsisfcncy is 
only ap|)arent. Aciually, tliey arc true to type, 
and the red ihvcp k f>i‘o]X'rly inctiuded in ihc 
genus Oni. The ewes of this sp(ttii*8arc hornless. 

The Cypriatt Red SfUTp. 

'Hie average heiglii of the rc'd shrq) is about 
two itH'X nine inches. Like die blue sheep he 
lakes his nann* In mi ilie ailoiir of lib coal, in 
this rust* a handsornr* riHldislfbniwn. A fringe 
of lung hair on die ihriuil is anollier character- 
islir iealuie, and thm* an- white markings 
on the face ami on the rear ami tinder]mrts, 
w'hile (he ewe has a dlstinel white saddle." 

The (lyprian suIi-simtIcs is a charming little^ 
en*a I It re, scarcely more* than two hrl high, and 
the smallest of die wild shiTjK Hr is trimly 
built, graceful and light. He. tcMi, lias a n*ddis)i 
<'oal, the darker and lighter colouring of ujipcr 
and underparis dividi'd by a clearly marked 
dark line. The slender horns, mH quite two 
l^'t long, an* typir.illy ruTA^ed. 

He is lound on the more qp<'n jiarts of dir 
pleasant piiiCM'lad slopes c»f 'J'lXKidos, in the 
island of Cyprus. ’I'hcM* mountains at (heir 
highest are only a little over fiooo feel —nothing 
cornp;iral>le in (he smiring heights of the 
Cknitrol Asian (noniitains wlu^rc* Marcii Polo's 
Sheep or the giant argali wander at will. 

An isUtnd du'eUer. 

From the little Cyprian ii is but a step, 
geographically os well as zoologically, to his 
more imfMfflant F.uropean relative, the Mouf¬ 
flon. The islands of Corsica and Sardinia form 
the picturesque home ol’ the moufflon, and to 
these, indeed, he in now entirely confined. 

They are rather neglected islands, out of the 
way of the ordin«iry tourist, and not much 
frequented even hy the French and Italians 
to whom, respectively, they belong. Yet there 
U a charm in (heir mountainous heights and 
miles upon miles of sweet-smelling 

scrub of myrtle, broom, juniper, whose wild 
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WILD BARBARV SHEEP. 

I( is feeding limv in ihr Atls* MouncaUu. where thoe Barbery Sheep roam wild They si 
rock, where Ibey exactly mtccb Ibe colour of their surruuAdiop and so fsan unnotii 


fragrance blows right out to sea. In the more 
debate regions the mouffion roams in alnnat 
undisputed freedom, and even when he is 
hunit^ he has all the advantages of a keen eye, 
a wotidcrfiil agility and a talent for camouflage 
which enables him lo make the most ol' the 
abundant cover at his disposal. 

More nearly dian uriy other wild sheep he 
resembles the domesticaled species. He lia.s 
the same plaintive bleat and much the same 
expression of face. He is appioximairly the 
same size, and has deep tear-glands and small 
pointed cars, On the other hand, he is built 
ibr speed and is niucli more active and graceful 
than the domestic sheep. His flncly-wrinkled 
horns ore stronger and more boldly curved ; 
he lias a shori Oiil and a close, hairy coat. 

In summer this clear reddish-brown, 

with ofT-whitc underparis and middle, and u 
darker strifx* along ihe ridge f>i' the spine. In 
winicr it is quite dark-brown, wiilt a more 
marketl ligfit saddle, an<l there is n thick pro- 
trt'tive undemiat of soft wool. Sometimes 
iherc i« an admixiurc of grey, which may be so 
pronouno'd us t<» tinge ihe whole coat. The 
ewvsdreuininnch the same fashion as the ramx, 
Inn they arc smaller in size. The Conicaii ewe 
ha.s small liorns ; the Sardinian has none. 


The moufflon at one time was found in many 
pans o( Europe, for example, in Greece, Spain 
and Sicily, and is believed to be the descend¬ 
ant of n similar strain lo that which produced 
the European tame sheep, or at leasi the variety 
made use of by the primitive lake-dwellers of 
Switzerland. Occasionuify even at lf»c present 
time a moufflon will join a 11 cx^k of tame sheep, 
and breed wiih ihe domesticated kinds. As 
a rule, lu>w«*vcr, these wild sheep keep )>y ihem- 
sclves, ranging in fairly large flocks, and 
fiTding mostly by night. And a.s they gaze 
from their wild haunts over the blue waters 
of the Mediierranean, or sniff I he manifold 
Iterance of (he ma/juist arc they not the most 
piciutvsqur spi'clmca^ o*’ then* kind? 

The Bor»ory Shetp wears a moue. 

In the Atlas Mounuun.s, again, wv find u 
rather rnriouK s|>ecic8 which has the d is line lion 
of Ix'ing the only wild sheep in Africa, it is 
the Ikirlairy sheep, or Arui, also known as the 
Udod or Aoudud. Its mcMi sinking charac¬ 
teristic is the long and abundant mane on ihe 
throat and chest of the rams -Killing almr>sl to 
thegn»ujid. Then it luis a Umger tail limn most 
wild sheep, and in some ways ii ix^sembles the 
goal, notably in having no iear-glands, and in 
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MANED HAIRY SHEEP. I* 


Thj!t AJiimftl, from the Weit Cqmi of Africt, has • 
msne and long hair of brown or and while. 

ihr sin(x>tl)nrs» of ihc liorns in tin* fuD^^rown 
rams, very cliflVrcni I'nim llic rouj^h a ltd >\Tink- 
led charadcr of the ^'pical ram's horn. 

Thew: I 3 arl>ary sherp do no I inivcl in lar^'c 
flocks as some sherjt do, bin are «Tn siit^»ly or 
in small wild, sha(^ crcaiuirs on the 

smIVlinked tropical mountains. They are most 
iiriivo in the mttminjj and evening, and ivsi in 
the hotter p;ir( of tlic day, iheir lawny troals 
niukiti^ (hem quhr inconspicuous uj^ainst the 
back^p'ound of die s.indstonr r<K*ks. 

From the A thus they spread southwards into 
iIkj desert. 'I'herc is praclically no vegelaiion 
where they live. When ihcy want lo cat or 
drink (as they must at times, ihough, like the 
camel, dicy aiv &iid to lx* able it> go lor days 
without w'aUT) they repair to orte or other of 
the springs which arc sparsely distributed in 
those arid regions. Tliere, alas, they come 
within the range of their enemy, roan. Yet 
they arc so .skilled in the art of camouflage, and 
so suitably attired, thul they can remain un¬ 
seen behind die most inadequate cover ; thus, 
ihough ihcir numbers diminish, they arc not 
entirely wiped out. 

We have seen that sheep have been domesti- 
caled from ihe earliest times. There are a 
great maay reasons for this, besides the most 


obvious ones of wool and mutton. In some 
countries sheep are kept for their milk, which 
is rich and wholesome, and makes excellent 
cheese. In Tibet, and in India and Persia, 
they are used as beasts of burden, carrying 
loads of salt, borax and other merchandise 
through the high hill-posses. They arc wonder¬ 
fully sure-f(Kited, and do not serin greatly to 
mind their burdens as they climb the pre¬ 
cipitous iruciui. 

Dcsidcs the wool, which is woven into cloth 
and worn in every part of I he world, the whole 
skin, fleece and all, is often made into coats, 
rugs, etc., while (he little fat-tailed lamlis are 
killed for (licir soft, curliKt tuKUs, known as 
Persian lamb, or Asirukhaii. I^rather is made 
1 mm the hide, vellum fmin the skins of lambs 
and glue from the horns and hiKits—so tliat 
very little of the sheep is riMlIy wasted. 

5ofnf quter domestic Sheep. 

When wo come to look at (he duniestkalcd 
breeds we find they are no h*8s inien sUng 
ihan the wild s|K'cies. Lacking the fetn^dorn of 
the latter 11 icy yet exhiliit a variety of Ibrms 
which ure always fiKitinting, and somctime.H, 
to our eyes, outlandish and wonderful. 

’i'hc Indian and Himalayan domestic sheep 
is distinguished by his arisUKTatic Roman 
noM'. He has a thick but shaggv eo.il wltidi 
may lie black, or wliite, or picliald. 'nien* is 
a s(>echiJ breed of (hb shot']), calkxl the Hunya, 
of which the rams are bntl solely h>i' lighting 
purposes. They are not only ])oweHuh bui 
in ave and n*sounTful,jinH one lias iii tually U'c*ii 
known to kill a captive inan-eating tiger with 
a sudden and no doubt unexpect I'd onslaught. 

One of the oddest of <ill tam<* sliecp is the 
Unicorn Sheep of Nepal and Tiliei. 1 'his 
creature appears to have only one very 
curiously shaped horn ; really lu^ h .15 two 
honis, but from the l>ase alinosi to ihc ti]S they 
are merged into one. Near the lips they curve 
slighdy outwards and backwards, and then 
cross, 'flic horns of the owl's, strange lo say, 
behave in quite the normal manner. 

Pygmy Africans. 

TUv smallest sheep in dx' world is domestU 

caied in the west r.oast of Africa. It is the 
pygmy Cameroon, of which the (ull-grown 
ram stands only nineteen inches at the withers. 
Short, blunt nose, short horns and dark, rouglv 
haired coat give him an engaging air of slut^v 
nest, rather emphasising than otherwise the 

pygmy " aspect I Apart from its sisc, the 
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most curious thing about this species is that, 
whereas most sheep wear iheir darkest udc 
uppermost, the Cameroon is black below and 
a sort of reddish-brown above. The reason i<)r 
this is not very obvious, though we may re¬ 
member that Nature’s laws of protec live 
colouring, inexorable in ihc wild, are often 
rrUixed in the presence of doniesticalion. 

Another African brci'd, ihc long-legged 
hairy sheep, is rather tall, and has a decided 
Koinan nose, large ears and short but heavy 
horns, directed outwards without the general 
tendency to form a spiral. It. too. is found in 
the west, ranging from the Guinea Coast to the 
Cape. Also, t»nc finds in Africa a numlxT of 
piebald breeds, including a/niu Piebald Sheep 
with four I Kirns. A peculiarity of tills breed 
is that the ewes uho are equipped with a 
similar redundancy of hom. 

Wc have si'cn that the slicep in its natural 
state nearly always has a very short tail. Tlic 
tail of the Fat-Tnilcd Sheepis clearly a product 
of domestication, yet it serves to show us how 
Nature lo<ilcs after her cliildrcn even after they 
have lx*cn lamed to man’s use. Like the hump 
ol‘ the camel, it acts as a storehouse where 
provisrom can l)C laid up in time of plenty— 
when thr piuslurr is lush and green. 'Flicn when 
the scoichiug winds Imra up the grass and 
parch the dry ground the sheep lives com¬ 
fortably on the fatty accumulation in its 
tail. 

One bre<d of fat-tailed sheep is found in 
Pcr.Kia and Tar (ary, another in Egypt and 
.Syria. I’hc latter carries a tail so long that it 



WELL PREPARED. 

The Dumbs'i pcculUrly-ihiped uil sets ts • store* 
bouse where «n extrt supply of food is ttowed tway 



i HE WOOU.Y MERINO. 


The Merino Ram, so snugly encased in its thick 
coat, is the best wool-producing sheep in Auacriilia. 

trails upon the ground, and ao enormously 
heavy that it is a serious in con veil ion C(‘ to its 
owner. So the shepherds make liny wliceled 
carts and tie them to die shc<*p, relieving 
them of part of the weight. Tliis, as we know 
from the writings of tlic ancients, is a very 
old custom, which generation a tier generation 
of those Eastern shepherds has ]xassrd on. 

Storing up rhetr food. 

A form of fat-iaihd sheep in (Uipe Colony 
has a tail fully a yard long and |)roportiona(('ly 
heavy I 7 Tie Abyss! r i lan va ri cty, a i ri r mg o l hers, 
wears a c<iaf ofwx>l, but thon- is n\»* a hairy 
kind which may l)c .ill-black or all-white, or 
may have a white Ixxly and a bl.irk head. 
Tlie all-black lambs of this species arc im¬ 
portant liitlr cn’atures in commerce, since they 
iUmisli the bcauiiliil lur known as Persian 
larnb. But lor this puqM>.w they must be killed 
almost as soon i\s they arc Ixirn, since their fur 
quickly loses its distinctive close curl. Anotiier 
large tail—long and round ^lielongs to the 
liTown-arid-white I'cTizan sliecp. 

In die case of die I'at-Rumj)^ Sheep, where 
the tail is so short lliai it » almost non- 
('xistent, the Ikt accumulates in two large 
masses on the rump, and these serve the same 
pitrpose as the tail d the fat-iaUed sheep. The 
fat-nmipcd sheep is fairly common in Asia 
and Africa, where it is kept for its milk and 
its mutton. Short-haired, generally piebald, 
with only the most insignificant horns, it is 
found in North-East Africa and Central Asia, 
and is especially adapted to and valued in the 
drought-bound regions of Persia and Arabia. 
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THR HAUSA SHEEP. 

The Heuu has peculiar outspreadiof hofas, 
teaetnblcs in many ways a goat rather than a ihccp. 


Horns urr Jii)|xiri:int in (hr diiMifinKkin of 
ihr »hrr|>» nod Term ilir distinriivr fr.Uiirc of 
acvrral domrstjc breeds. 'FhouKh they may ncil 
achieve the nin^^nificcncc of ihr An;:ili*a hurna, 
or tike nukssivc Ix'auty of (ht>xr oi’ ihr Bik* 
horh» they yet comtuatiU our admiruiivn atkd 
respect. A f>rcuUarly hutidsotnr pair Ix^lon^ 
to the Wallachian Sheep (ZacJa'lschaf), who 
is nor C4»niinrd to the district (now pari of 
Kunmni«i)rron) which he (okes hia name, but 
ranKca throu^;)} Orecce into Asia Minor. He 
is a rather larger and powerTuI animal. %soth a 
hairy, xoat-likr fleece, aikd his long, 
alnicwl nprig)It horns are twisted in corkscrew 
iashir>n like those of (he Marklior. 'I’hr Haasa 
ram of Nigeria also displays a pair of curious 
horm, springing horizontally from his head, 
flat and twisted in a wild curve to which no 
words could ho)>e to do Justir.c 1 


The haif-wUd Sheep r>f the SstmuU. 

Far out in the Atlantic Ocean, on the liule 
island of ScKiy, off St. Hilda, is a half*wild 
breed of sheep which really seems to bridge the 
gulf between wild and tame. It is very shy 
and hardy, and (he colour of the soft, fine 
fleece is typically brown like that the 
moufllon, though it is subject to considerable 
v.ariation. 

Allied breeds in the Orkney, Shetland and 
Faroe Islands have grey, brown, black, white 
or pied fleeces. In Shetland the picturesque 
name of muirid ** (moor-tinted) is given to 


a sltade €nr1y common among the island sheep. 
'Ilic ewes ofiliejic breeds have small horns, or 
sometifnes none ; the rams, not content with 
the normal allowance, may have ibur, six or 
even eight i Utis multiplic.icy of ornament (if 
one can call it that) is by no means confln^ 
to any one species. Am<mg tlie wild, austere 
rrx'ks of Iceland, and in our own Western 
Isles, it is quite usual to inert a sheep will) four 
horns. Some ol' (he black St. Kildan fl<K:ks 
kept in parks arc similarly equipped, while the 
Irish Black Shec]> inentioTied by old writm 
is siiid to have l>een " many-hornrd.*’ 

The'ytne-Jleceed Shetlaiut Sheep. 

^lu’tland shrtq) have an ntpeci.illy flno wool, 
which is spun into thread and dyed, in 
vigorous tints or in sciA pastel shadet, with <lycs 
obtained from wild plants and “ licbem of llic 
rock.'' Afterwards it is woven into tweeds, 
or knitted by the island womrii Into shawls and 
garments t'i various kinds, often beautifully 
pikttemed in colours. It is »iid that the 
patierns (called Fair Isle, from an island of 
(he group) were taught to the pc4»ple by ship¬ 
wrecked S|Hiniards afler om* of the great 
galleons of the Armada had gone to pieces on 
their shores. 

To supplement their scant hill p.tsturv the 
Shetland sliccp come down to the shore lo 
“ gnuc ** oil the scawtTd Icll by the ebbing 
tide. OcCiLsionally it hapjx'ris thai a tardy 
memlier of the flick, lingering over liis meal, 
is nverlakcn l>y the sea and drowned. 

Other varieties of these sluixly sheep arc 
found over the north of Europ<^ in the Orkney 
Islands, and in Scandinavia and Northern 
Russia. The Orkney sheep arc smaller than 
die Shetland, and vie with the pygmy Africans 
lor the distinction of being the stnallrat sheep 
in (hr Wi»rld- 

The 0toclr-/oc«d tUghland Sheep. 

Hardiest of British sheep is (he black‘fneed 
breed of the Highlands. Though small in size 
they arc excellent mutton sheep, und thrive 
in the least promising places, firding i>n (he 
roughest pasture or on the young shoots of the 
heather. Their fleece, grey or black in colour, 
is rather long and coarse, and consequently 
not greatly valued, though it is used in the 
making of carpets. 

Sometimes as you traverse a high drove road 
you will And an old ram firmly planted in your 
path—long gfcy fleece down to the ground, 
great horn curling beside his face, glinting 
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eye I Though less formidable he « fully as 
courageous as his cousins of the Rocky Mouu* 
tains or the Altai, and those who disturb his 
solitudes do not dn so unchallenged. When the 
weather is specially inclement you may see ;i 
handful of these sheep huddled with their backs 
to the wind in the angle of a dry-stone dyke. 
** Collie was the old name of the black-faced 
sheep, and the collie, who is the usual sheep¬ 
dog of the Highlands, actually l(X>k lii$ luutie 
from the sheep. 

Another hardy breed inhabits the Welsh 
mountains, and yet anolluT Is domiciled in 
Ireland. 'Ihc Welsh hn'ed, like the Highland, 
is prir.cd lor its mutton, and has a short ilrece 
ttnd light, backward-curving horns in both 
sexes. The Irish variety, with the same general 
characteristics, i.s hornless. 

The Merino. 

These hill sheep Itelong to the primitive 
Sloe k o r the gen us (his . V asi I y d i nercnl arc tl le 
gteat wool-hearing sheep of rommcrce, ol* 
which the Merino is the most imporium. 
Spanish in origin, the merino was iiuroduecd 
into Fra Tice by lx>uis XV J., and spread thence 
toother Enn»pcan rtmntrics, and in time to the 
boundless sheep iUrins of Australia, New 
Zealand and the Argentine. Ii has a dense 
coal of fine, soft wt>ol thickly coiled upon if. 
wrinkled skin, and the ram has large sjural 
horns, though the ewe Is often hornless. 

In Ih'iiain there are many famous breeds, 


among them the beaudful Soutlidowns and 
South Devons, the Romney Marsh, Lincoln 
and Cotxwold breeds, the blue-faced Wenslcy- 
dales and Oxford Downs, the Border Leiccs- 
ten, famed for their mutton, and the white, 
sofi-wooled Cheviots of the sSeotiisli borders. 

time. 

Picture a great Australian sluTp farm at the 
season of shearing. 'Ilir air is chaigrd with 
Hast and the hi>t acrid smell of sheep. The 
scuillr of little hoo& and the inanilold hleat 
cf I hr victims mingle with the sound of the 
clippers. Every <»ne is hot, jaded, preoccupied, 
and yet iIktc is a trrmcndo*js undercurrent of 
iiidusiry and energy, .<nd one feels that sheep 
lanning in these days is a dioroughly Kicntihc 
busiruah. 1 or the actual process of shearing 
power is pnnided hy mat hincry, yet still the 
skilled hand must guide the clip|>ers, so that 
the fleece can lie sht)rn ofl in one piece. I'fte 
ex|>erl shea re.' ol'tcn travels from one great 
farm to another in shearing lime, and, shearing 
over a hundred .shtTp in a day, makt'S quite 
good money. Alterwaids ilie Heeees are sent 
to Ik* classified and p.ieked in li.iles according 
to ]l>rir class while the shorn shtrp, surprised 
ajkI scornful, fills the air witli her complainU. 

Hnvr remote is all this from the j>a8toral 
scenes of Shakespeare s day and earlier, when 
the shepherd, garlanded W'iih flowers, told the 
leisurely tale of his flock, or led them over 
the weald to the simjile music of his pipe ! 



PStfto.- c*t y. D. Pwi STORING UP FOOD. 

It it oolr when they come to m ootis in the mndy tnct of the North West Pnxoier ihet the Fu-miled Sheep 
hm a chance of maint. Thif then take the dionce of itorinf away an enra supply of food to lift 
Cbeir deaert lourney, and thus the **bt-tail" lerre a purpoae iiaalar to that of a Camd’i buznp. 

in 




THB HILL FOX. 


Re^rd lUUn his pr«T by day on the heathery upkftds. Foaea of the hills differ in aevertl pinicutars from 
their brothers of the Hunoai Shirea. They are qiute ai hardy, and if they do not thrill to ue ^^Tancivy t'* 
of Che spomman* they have other enemiea. cretturea of (he wUd. which they have icttcdy leas reason to (tm* 
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on the prowl. T(^iu|ht the; are the huncera iMnorrow they may perbapi be flceiof for their Uvea. 


F oxes and WQltxs maU a picturfsffue cfapUr in (he stlory of ihi wild. In tfu^e 
pagfs we study them <U close quarters—the little Foxes in tfteir dm. or flee in 
fancy from the gaunt European Wolf hunting in ravenous packs where food is scarce — 
or the Tirn6er Wolf ^fting sUtnily over the snow in Canadian hackwoods. 


T hough Foxea un well able to hold peer down and watch ihc mlw ai play about 
their own throughout ihc length and the ^ddy aliclve^ Ikr l>rlcjw, but there was no 
breadth of the land, one of their chief gening down to them. Among the many 
strongholds is the coast line—that is, the broken ledges and corridopi and crevasses they have an 

sea cliffs, where they arc secure alike from almost unending fortress. 1 remember one 

huntsman and trapper. This particularly ap- great den at which one day 1 saw the cubs 

plies in Scotland, where there is very little fox- playing. The li)llowing day ihr same litter 

hunting except in the south, and where, far emerged (*rom .i crack in the rocks fully a 

from being preserved, Reynard is considered hundred yards away, tital even if man could 
the worst of vermin. bavc got down to them it would have been 

Inland the foxes have their retreats among impossible to get lhem out of their den by the 
the rocky iastnesscs, but the sea cliffs afford iiv of terriers. In the mountains every Ibx 
their last line trenches, and they would doubt- den which ran be rrarhed is besieged in the 
less be much less numerous but for the security spring by iho shepherds and keepers. Terriers 
they find there. I know that in my own locality are sent down and the old ioxes killed or 

the fox which comes inland stands a poor trapped. If any of the cul« survive they are 

chance of survival. He is almost certain to he easily caught a few days later when hunger 
shot or trapped, for the hand of every shepherd drives them to the den moutli. I remember 

and keeper b against him. Yet along the going with a keeper back to a cairn in which 

rugged coast line they manage to hold out he had killed the vixen seven days before, 

against their many enemies. leaving the hole dosed with stones so that the 

I have known of three separate fox dens all cubs could not get out. As wc rentoved the 

containing healthy litters of cubs along a single siona from the entrance, the whole little 

mik of cliffs. One could lie on the edge and family came swarming out into our bands, 
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BIj^CK-STOCKING. I” ** 


The Common Fox, e Avourite animsl for hunting, 
in well kfwwn for its tagftcicy and cunning and for 
the havoc it wreah:^ on pouitry>^rd5. It wiei 
iu diet with ninaJl mammaii, birds and fruit. 

and wc line! notliin}; lo do l>iii pul ilu*nt in 
our Ranir-UiKs, Tlic*»' liuh* lrix<’s were* jicni 
away to 1 lie souifi where they were ^iveii iheir 
lilxrly, and it erruiiiily S 4 *erii& ud ihat nur 
Ibxca have? i<> lx* hunted down in this way 
during die season that lliey have sinatl eul». 
It », however, inevitable, as sheep rearing in 
die mouniains would l>econie almost iru* 
possible if the loxes were a]low(*d to live. 11 to 
liavoc a single* Ibx can do is almost iiierrdi1)lc. 

Sioffring rh« Fox. 

I retnetnlier an old Grey Fox—diat is, oih* of 
die long-legged mountain Ibxes or while-fool 
foxes, asdisiinet Irom the little bbck-suickinged 
foxes of die hunting shires- which lived in 
Perthslnre a imndHT of years ago, hauiiiiiig 
Glen I.ochy and the surrounding ranges He 
was known lo every shepherd and keeper Ibr 
miles around, yet lor years he continued an 
oudaw, uikitig heavy toll of sheep and game. 
He had certain favoured lonk-oui stations, and 
you could sometimes sec liim lying on a flat 
boulder uf nick (>vt*rlooking the glen. He was 
so big and lanky that lie looked almost like a 
sheep dt^, l)ut there was no surprising him. 
No matter how good the cover, no maticr how 
caret'ul otic made dir stalk, he would alw'ays 
get up and trot to another plart* just l>rfort* y<iii 
were within rlHo range. One stalker told me 

how he spent the whole of one day stalking this 
fox, and though so far os one could judge die 
ibx could not possibly have seen him, the 
animal kept getting up and moving a little 
furtlier ofT as the moment of danger carrte. I 
do not know what brcanir of ibis old fox. He 
eventually disappeared, and 1 think he must 


have been the last of the grey mountain fbxes 
to he found in that remote pan of Scotland. 

A family of young Foxes. 

One summer 1 found a litter of cubs in an 
accessible portion ol* ilic sea cliffs. By going 
round in a boat one could get right up to their 
den, which was overshadowed by immense 
cliffs and 1 spent many interesting days 
wairhing and photographing them. There 
were nine in die family, and I got to know 
each hid iv id nail y by their various names, 
riicn* was Toby and.Jessie and 'Jrousers and 
Bright Eyes, and lxlic\'c me, no family of 
boys and girls si lowed greater indivtdualily 
of rharartcr. I'oby was the humorist; his 
very fare told you no. He used to sit with one 
ear up and one ear down, and a comical little 
cxpri^xsifin on bis face, and if two of ihr other 
culw were having a tug-of-war witli an old 
wing ol a sun-dried mb bit skin, IViby would 
nni round in a mad circle and collide full tilt 
into “ the Rifie.” kiMH'king the otfiers flying- 
Jessie was the little weakling of the litter, and 
rronsers was the surly cub, whose trousers 
never seemed to fit him. 

During these cubhoexi days the vixen very 
rarely visits the den. I have never seen her in 
company with the cubs except when they were 
N^ry small. She carries IihkI to the den, but 
always dro|>s it a little distance from the don 
UKiuth. Tlirn she uiicrs a barking sxjuai], 
which is the .signal to the cuH io conic out and 
use their little wet noses. I'heti the vixen trots 
away. The cubs run wildly tliis way and that 
till one of tliein finds th<* Itxxl she has dro))pcd, 
when a general scuffic follows. Thus they are 
taught to hunt Ibr themselves, and the dog 
fox very rarely shows himscll*. H<* does die 
hunting and feeds the vixen, and when not 
hunting for the family he generally rests at 
s<»mr high point, txvim which he can watch the 
den. Should danger threaten, he at once 
gives tlic warning call—a high squalling bark. 
Instantly (he ruhs dart underground, but the 
hill foxes are so shy and cautious that if they 
sec a human being dose to tlie whereabouts of 
tlicir culis, iliey are wise enough to remove the 
whole litter at unec to some distant place. 

Th€ eerie ay of the Fo*. 

Foxes liavc many different calls and barks ; 
the most common is like the bark of a terrier 
with the last syllable drawn out, so that it 
resembles the b^inning of a howl. 7 be cubs 
utter this cry regularly as soon as they have 
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shed their milk t<%(h, and are begioning to lose 
their blue puppy coals for the red eoat of alter 
life. Then ihe vixen has a most unearthly 
yell which she utters as a menace, or to drive 
an intruder from the vicinity of the den. This 
18 one of the most unpleasant sounds in 
Nature, and if you heard ic at night-time and 
did not know the cause, your hair would staxwl 
on end, and you w<»uld tiiink that murder or 
something terrible was being done in the 
thicket from which the sound issued. I have 
known a vixen to utter (his yell at regular 
iiUcrvals so long as we wen* in the viclniiy of 
her den, and as the cry echoed and re-echoed 
j( was truly blood-curdling. I( rang un- 
pleasiiritly in our ears Ibr long afterwards. 

yoxcsi ore clever mimics. 

'Jhon again foxes aie extremely cunning in 
imitating the cries of other animals. ]t is a 
fact ihai tliey will imitate exactly the bleating 
of*a lamb during (be season that young lainlis 
an* alxMU, and ho perfect is ilic imituikm that 
only the trained ears of a shepherd c«tn 
recognise it from the real thing. 

Tlie clevcrncAH of dicir nicks when burned 
is proverbial. I'imy have been known to run 
along hot railway metals to destroy the scent, 
but one of their life-long friends is running 
water. 1 rejuember when a boy I was trout 
fishing on the banks of a rapidly running 
liAvland river when presently I heard ihc 
hounds in full erv not lar off. A minute or two 


later 1 saw a fox paddling down the shallow 
water ai the other side. He stuck to the river 
ibr a hundred yards or so, dicn, seeing me, 
he bounded into the branches of a tree and 
disappeared over thv bank. When a little 
Liter the held came along and asked me 
whether 1 had seen the fox, 1 did not give 
him away. 

Very often a fox lias a regular nightly round, 
picking up whai he ran as he trots over the old 
familiar circle. An uncle of mine who lived 
in ;i hunting cf»unly umxI iog<M)iJl every night 
just Uil^tiriir to \in*k round his xiables 

and SCI* tliat everything was in ordtrr. He was 
u man of extreme punctuality, and always at 
three mi nuns to ten (<•<• wfuUcvcr time it was) 
hr would lake up tiis lantern, while hi inub 
taneoujy tWix sounded a neigh of welcome 
from the stnhles. At one time hr was very 
much mystified, U*caiJ»' every night as he 
reached ific yard hr heard (hr gau* opp^nitc 
click on its Liicli, Just as (hough some one were 
in (he net (tl cauliously cloning it. IhU ]}m'/\td 
him so much that lu* left a lamp burning so 
that Jic would lx* able to sec, and going out 
one o( UNO minulcs earlier than usual, he 
Siiw a fox cross (he yard and jump over (he 
gate, lightly tapping the top Ixir and thus 
causing the click which had so much mysti¬ 
fied him I 

One day niy ghilllr ami 1 c)iinlx:d dovni to 
a feat den from which the vixen had recently 
moved the cubs, bhe migfx have chosen that 



THE ARCTIC FOX. rr w. fhni 

Id winter, when the Arctic Foi changes iu ciMt, it is so Jeiperste for food, which it very icarve. thst it 
even fltdiers round whaling-ships tiM cacuopmcnti where there is s chance of ttosUng <v^ncthil^ edible. 
Its wuu winter coat serves the double purpose of coiKealiog its identity and keeping out the icy bUs(. 
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comer for its beauty. A man coi^ not have 
made a rock garden more perfectly^ studded 
with rock plants and ferns, among which the 
cubs used In l)ask and play. At the den roouth 
we picked up all manner ot* oddments which 
the vixen had t arried—a curlew’s wing, sun- 
dried and hard as leather, a sheep’s horn, a bit 
of a boot, aod—ino^t curif»us of all—a rabbit 
trap. The trap was, ofrounwr, sprung, but there 
was no indiCriiinn of a rabbit having lictm held 
in tlie jaws. Oik* could undmiand the vixen 
carrying down a trap and rabbit complete, 
but in ibis case circumstances iitdicaicd that 
she had Jusi sprung the trap and brought it 
along wiili her. No\> sfic must have carried 
that trap at least two mile's, and finally down 
that giddy cl ilF, jumping I rum Ibotliold to foot¬ 
hold, ami the ([ueslion anise why had she 
taken so useless and heavy a thing down to her 
culw ? ilad slu* done* 50 as a warning to them .*’ 
Had site shown them the trap and said to them, 
*' Now, if ever you come acrr«.s a thing like that, 
don’t much it, don’t go near it, but run right 
away and tell every other fox you sec I ” We 
don’t krmw, of course, why shr t<K)k the trap, 
but we can form our own ideas, having regard 
for (he cunning of the (bx, and iny ghillic, who 
was far ben In the knowledge of such things, 
merely shmik his head, and muttertxl : ” Ah, 
ye ketj! " in a way aimpliinciilary to the Ibx I 


An old fox used to come down 

S larly one winter to the 
gt at which I 
lived, just to see that 
every one had shut 
up their fowls 
and put the 



THE SILVER FOX. 

Bbek hsirt tipped with white give him a “ silvered ” 
sppearsnce-^henct hU name, Silver Fox. 


ducks to Ixd. He made iscveral daring 
raids, and always there was a vcriuible l>urr«Lgc 
ol' traps wailing for liim. riutsc he regularly 
sprung, sometimes by rolling on them, some- 
limes by scraping up the earth all round and 
scratching it over the spring*plate ; and when 
the trap was salcly sprung, he would pull it 
out and leave it l>ing wrecked on thi^ ground, 
marked with ihc sign of (he (ox’s coj)tempt. 


Why the f'ox cannot he tamect. 

No animals v«*>ry more In individuality timn 
foxes. K* y<iu Itave a litter ol <*ubs, liiore is 
gpncrally one in the litter (but rarely two) 



THE TIMBER WOLF. tw. $. Bmidit 


The Timber or Orey Wolf is i fierce filter when suftriat from pugi cf buager. Wbeo id dire need of food 
he proves e dsnierous enemy to the flocks of sheep end herds of cstUc this mm in the north end west. 
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AN AUILI: liRl>WN BMR 

The Russian Hrnwn Rear mtajn^ a irrcat size and strength Its fur is in greet demand m winter when it 
is made imu rugs. Dears^ even when tamed, are ircaeherKis and may rum un human beings at any time. 
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THE HIMALAYAN FOX. 

WATchins beautiful link Muuntaio 

FoK bu A keen eye aaJ a buAhy brmb with a ^tbiee lip. 

wWkIi U fht'ndly and di>j;*Ukr and rapaldr of 
real afr<*cli<»u. \\v will w»j; hlx tail 'vlwii he 
AccA you, and Jiinip inlo yttur arms, but ibc 
banicT l)elwrm ihr Wiki and ihnTamr always 
rCTTiairis. V«hi mn nrvrr u usi yonr lit lie tame 
I'ox, finwover aHiTimnalr hr may lie, as you 
raji trust your df’^. You cantioi, for example, 
ufler him a s«:rap of raw meat in your fingeis, 
or, if yon do, as likely .is not he will snap your 
hn^(i:nj badly. IT fir irre in the woods hr 
is likely to wild in the space of a very few 
iiiinuu*s, and when you try to rutch him you 
niiLsl watch for his (angs. You can never train 
liini as you can train a dog, and you can 
never trust him with live stock. Only liy 
long ussotriation with man can these ends b(* 
attained, and in the case of the fox lids U 
im|x»sible on aceoutit r>f his mask glands. 
If a fox is Atardrd, the glands ai once come 
itito UM', and the smell of musk is almost 
choking. This is probably why the fox has 
n**ver l>cm domrsticaltxl, which is a pity, 
lx:cau$c his brains arc inEnitely su|>erior to the 
hrums of the I test dog. 

1 have seen a f()x sit and pu/xtr over a 
tiling, striving to find the why and whercTori* 
of it, wlicrcas a dog would have accepted 
U for gratiled at once. Our often sees on 
the face of a fox dial little puzzU'd expression, 
(hat striving to understand and to grasp, 
which one never sees on the face of a dog. 

Wh^rt Fox€t ore farmed. 

Fox (arming is now extensively carried on 
all over the countr\', and the foxes arc kept in 
large win* rugrs, with special boxes srientifi* 
cally designed for dte rearing of the cuU. The 


value of the silver fox pelt lies in the fact that 
it cannot be imitated. These farmed ibxes ar© 
often very engaging in their habits and at 
limes become tame cnougli to be kept as pets. 
One of a little family of silver tbx cubs which 
were reared at die Salioun fur farm, became 
the darling d' the Crystal Falace sliow. Ladies 
carried him about, for he was one of those 
naturally lame Ibxes. fir is still living, and is a 
gieat favouriu* at die fur farm. 

Tl«r Common Fox ranges over the whoh* of 
die Northern HeniUphcn*, and it should lie 
understood that the various phnsts of die black 
fax-'iiame)y, the all Nack, die silvcr*tip, the 
giry, and the CTYi8S*-are mert'ly colour Ih'aks 
of the common red '•* royal lox. 'Hicie is, 
however, a separate and distinri species of 
small gi<*v fox in Nordi Amerie^i, generally 
known as the Virginian Fox. This little fox 
is a very good climlier, and sticks mainly to the 
timU*n*d (Yiunlry, wlicre it spends a good 
deal of iu time among the hranches. Another 
North Ainenean sjitcirs is the Kit Fox. smaller 
still ihati the gr<7. It is pale wolhgrry in 
colour, and livt*s in burrows out ott the open 
plains. Uring one of die llcriest aninmb in the 
Mxirld Ibr its sixi* and is able to Ilec from 
(Linger wiiJi surprising 9j>ecd. 

Round tlie Arctic circle is to Ik Ibuiid the 
Jilflc dog*iike. dark<oloui‘ed Arctic Fox, which 
again is much smaller than our common fox. 
It is Ian ions foi* its dense, soft fur, which covers 
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THE BENGAL POX. 

Very brisk srui alert is ibe Ikngsl Fox, one of (be 
two Indisn spec^. HU hAodsbme uti which he 
u sseo diApuying to advtnugc a bUck-tipped 
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its hody 9<i ihU kly ihui the krrtK'St rnld ranuot 
(K*h(*tratr. In winter lht9C little Jbxrs turn 
pure' wliilf. and iiir on into the spring the 
winter rojit remains in patches, givin^^ tlie 
animal an untidy and worn-out appraramv. 

Many members of the Fox jomily. 

Arctic [bxc« liw m colonic*, and they arc 
often a great nuisannr round the whalers’ 
emarnpmt'tits, where hunger drives them to 
congregate. They will scirx* and devour 
practically anything they can get, even to 
articles of raiment, and. in one ruse, a pack 
of cards. 'I'he Arctic fox Is much given t<i 
storing food agaitLst ]>eriods of laminc. and in 
;»pring lay* aside it* hoard of lemming and du: 
egg* ot‘ ptaimigan. 'I’hc Hlue Fox, rarim*d 
extensively on the islands; of British Coluniliia 
and the BtTing Seu. Is a erriour variety of die 
Arctic lox, and of course many varieties of I(>x 
are known in the hix trade lo designate the 
various shade* and textures of pelts. I'hus, the 
fur trade may have n hundred dllTerent minN's 
ior a hundred ri'cogniscd vanetirs of pelrs, all 
of which are purely colour varieties <4' the 
common red fox. 

In India the place of the common fox is 



A CLOSE-UP. 


Wolves have for ccncuries bosn the es>enuet of man, 
hunting io packs to rtvage bis hodu. ThcM %Mw*gt 
cretturca are itiH plentind in the Rocky Moubsmos. 



THE COYOTE. (» > 


Tbe Prairie-Wolf, or Ci^iCe, a thickly-furred 
creature found the prairin and moxmtains of 
America, hiu a mdanchdy bowl. I'hc skin of this 
smalt grey vmlf i* valuable for for wraps. 

lakrn liy iwo small s|>ei Ics. the l)esm ri>x and 
the lleng:il Fox. Tlic dt'&erl fix is slightly the 
larger, and ha* a white lip to it* brush and 
much the siuiie ear marUugs as our common 
r<*d lox, while die Iknigal lox lias a lilark tip 
to its Inil. and I* .dightly greyer iu vtun. 

In Asia there are several allh d species, sueh 
a* die TilK'tan Fox and die little Hoary Fox 
of Alghanistan, whieh L* also grey and 
poasc*!M'<l of all the Ibx (eatores, while Ahita 
has a central group of loxt-s. entirely dilha'ciil 
fJXim the r«t, and ehararUTisetl by the great 
length of their ears. I'lu'sc are known Jis the 
Fciinees and Cama l oxcs, the lenn»x’s l>cing 
sandy-colutirrd animals vs'ith black-tip)Kd tails, 
no longer ih.in dir domestic cal and of very 
pretty appciiranct^ 1‘hcrc are several mem¬ 
bers of die Clama genus, the Ixrst known among 
Uieiu licing the Pale ]‘*ox and Rupell’s Fox. 

The Timber Woif, 

Wolves ate often described as cowardly 
beasts, on account of their pack hunting 
habits, and though this may he true of the 
European Wolf, so dreaded io Russia und portK 
ofOennany, Austrb and elsewhere, it certainly 
i* not true of the Grey Wolf, or 'l*iml>er Wollj of 
the New World. He i* a big, husky, broad- 
headed iK'asi, and though naturally he has 
learnt by sad experience to flee at tlie sight or 
sound ^ Ereannj, this is wisdom rather than 
fear. Though the timber wolf is a far nobler 
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and braver beast than the Russian Wi>lf, he b 
not so dangerous to man, because tiinlx*r 
wolves rarely hufH in Inrjjr parks. 'Hii* pas ks 
j^nerallv numlxTlronj live lo%ew*i, 
ing the paieius and <'«!«, whrrras Kinciprun 
wolves gather into iminetiM* parks when 
pressed by huiigcT, oikI thus, finding strength 
in lunnlirrs, will Un'rihei tacr ainu»sianydiiii(*. 

77ie Wotf on the ftrowt. 

In Algonquin in the north ofCanatla* where 
1 was slationrd l«)rsunie lime, wolves wm* very 
nnincrous, as indrt'd they were and still are 
-* in parts nf Alaska. The Alaskan wiilfb ihr 
biggest ' ir iti liie world, .ind il is donbdiil 
wliethei \noKts will rwr Ik' rxUTminaied from 
the vast Ibresis of Northern CninaUa. To a|>* 
pri'iaaie ibis lari, one riinst riKlrav4»iir ni gi;t%p 
the innnriesity ol the iiniioddrn wildernesssrs, 
the niouniain ranges, wbirli ha\T never c^v« n 
ht'ind ib<' rrark ol t)>e jiiodern rifle, ami the 
rliam of lakes am) rivers, erowrUxl will) tmilKn' 
so dense that it is JinposKiblr to make any kind 
ofheailway. In Alg4»n<piin, liir example, two 
oi'tis wat< In d over an area o( lon si alniotl the 
size •>!’ V4>rksbire. \Vr ne\Tr saw a while iiwii 
for weekit on end, anti only now and thru ran 
across a wamlering Indian. I'.very iiighi in 
winte r we us<*d to lie.ir the wcalves ; and in the 
al •sol uir .stillness of the iriresis, when all move* 
m<’nt is Iro/eii with the intense cold, the 
luiw ling ol a pack ran be heard scores oj ualcs 
away. I would not like tr> say W'hat disiaiicc 
the stuind carries under such circumstances, 



A HANDm'lR ANIMAL, 

Though fiery-ccmpefc.t, ihc raturil grace i>f the 
Woir'' s,<ifTirie, its irktcliigcm-lonkirg exprcBslon, 
soft fur ind Mshy tail, all cembine to make it of 
very pleasing appearance. 

bill I ki)<»w' that if you stood still and listened 
you ctiuld sojiiriinirs hear half a dozen pucks 
ranging for game, ih<' larthesi pack sn (hr off 
that ilkcir wuvciing howls wriv only Just 
audible. I'hrn suddenly you would hear u 
clear yap)> yapp," and llie rally rail-* 
startlingly close, tilling the whole wcx>ds with 
IT hoes of a park five ini I ex U]> the lake, 
'I hr lakes wrr<*, of rtmrsc, frozen and snow- 
ct»v'ercd. and by 4'X|triJ<ni:e wi* could tell 
just where I he W'olves were hunting ami whciv 
I hey made ilieir kill. Very oficn we would 
lind die skull atid lj;icklw>ne ol a deer, cleanly 
picked, lying intact <m die snow, anti we 



PROWL. 

Hue it a remarkable ttudy of a Wolf devouring a meal caught while on the prowl. If driven desperate by 
hunger this animal, which b a of dog will anadt creatures much larger than itielf. 
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THIi INDIAN JACKAL, ii^v. 


The Indisn Jackal in himied like tlic fox. Ir lives 
in u hole or earth in the yround. 

w<ail<l Hi.iiul thm<* Ktini rninmnis up, kmIj 
thr noM* poiniiiif{ in a ivriain dirrctidii, hi 
8<Tvc ;tfl a aip)|Kist. Sdniciiini'^ ytju sv<miU1 
limt tU(* Iriu'k of a wiiir rriwsinj* ibr 

lake, and as you tbilowrd il it wotiUl suddriily 
liin mil into dn* trac ks of live* wolves, svhiHi 
bad been irradiiiK bt racb otbrr's sU’fis lo 
ubcairi ca&icT 

Yrt, in spin* <*j ihe Jiirl ibai pIic wolvi*s 
were so luimrrous, wp very «*ldoin ww (lic*ni 
- in lari only on <m<* tKxasion bavp 1 sn*iK 
at close c|uartrrs, h pack in full cry. In this 
ease wr led tlirm out by iiit'aiis of n bbx^d 
irail, aud 1 siiall never forRPi iho sJihsUT 
pul tire* lliry presr riled as il»* pack Rlidrd 
noUck'itsIy over tbr snow, jasi like n biile 
pa I cl I ol diilutiK niisi. Wr ftavc them a 
volley, wbieh very eliW*lively broke ibeiii up, 
and they departed in silcaicr, Jusl as they had 
appeared, and but Icir ihe grim camaK** oui 
there in llu open, one miglil have imaRiiu'el 
ibni dn-y were ghosts. Wolves do not howl 
when ibllowing a bkxxl irail, and alw.ays fall 
diem when tbev come in sight of thrir <|uaiTy. 

H'heii VI'ofivs ore riungerowx. 

As Ibr the clanger (hey presented, we used 
to lake very lit lie notice of them, except for 
oliSCTvitJg ceriain comnxon^sensr rules. One 
did not, for rxatnplr, go out unarmed at nighl- 
time, and if it was a dark night, and wolves 
were known to l>r ranging near, one carried 
a lantern. I have heard wolves hunting hi 
die uinl>cr quite close at hand, following our 


sled ‘<ul of curiosity, but the danger of attack 
is very small. The real danger lies in stirprb* 
ing a park which is in pursuit of a deer. Man 
is an unfainili.ir objrcn, and in the excite* 
mrni of the chiwe llie wolves may mistake 
hitn Ibr a deer and drag him down before he 
has an opporiunity of undeceiving them. 

The Ifufioru' ctiemy. 

'lb say that the Canadian wolf is never 
daiigeroin to man is a mistake. Ihartirally 
every winter wolf iragedirs occur, lint gener¬ 
ally these frage<lios are so far away in the 
wilclenir^A that they either pass unheard of, 
<H the true laris are never .sifted out. A 
Jcuil prie.M told me that he was in the art 
of bursing one of his pe<iplc when two wolves 
came along atid Uhaved with such lioxiilily 
dial they had to lx* driven c^lT with spades. 

'Mir Indbns li.iie the wolf with a tleadly 
fiatml, and lear him with a gresit fear. 

Him s^khI hunting, drivt* drer ont of the 
rtiimiry, H»tnctiiiies kill gcKKl Indian." (lie old 

Kedskin hunters tell you, tail the isolalc'tl 
Indian irilx*, fighiing single-handed ihe liavrs 
ol Nailin', is in lar gieaicT danger from diem 
than the well-armed white man. 'IVapjierf 
wild penetrate into the lar b.irk forests alsn 
tell yon that die woM is to Ih* res(>eeli*d, and 
these men si I r mid know. I tcinenihcT our day 
iK'ing in a ranoc* w'iili an exfjrrieucvd irnp|MT, 
when suddenly we heard ihc* liiuvllng of u 
jxirk ol w’olves in a countiv wlic'ix' we did 
liol cxjicrl them. We were reluniing l<» 



A SHEEP-SLAYER, i'f'- S. 


The BUck-bteked Jackal of Africa, about the aise ot 
an fcft, can be very deicriietive to flocka. 
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Ifthuf th.^k\ FOX CUBS AT PLAY. 

Thcic litilc cubs arc playing at hide and leck to their ** earth." Gay and «portive> they often indulge in 
aucU garner, which Narure no doubt haa designed to train them for the more atreniuut eflorta of later life. 



<h»1l 


POX AND CUBS. iCimrtH fftU 

After playcomcs work I Here the Fox cube are at achool, learning to hunt for food and to watch out for 
danger, wary Mother Fox makes an exceileoi teacher, and the little rurry cuba are by no metna difficult pupllf. 
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civilisaium, and ihr sridemoni was on)y Tour 
or five miles away, Lui immcduitrly those 
dnisiot echoes rang, ilic trapper look up hU 
paddle and star<'d at mo wiih a siardcd look. 
“ Whai shsill we dn now ? ** ho asked. For the 
life of mo 1 could not help ^nco 

all iKr previous winitT the sound had Urn 
himiliar lo uh. A niinuio or iwu birr the 
cry was rt'pruu'd, then suddenly wr realised 
(hat i( was not wolves ai all, Ini I the sin'u 
oi j dUiant hK'oinoiivr. We had quite 
iur>»ollen, areunionicd as wr were to isol.i* 
lion, the existence t>t hucIi tilings as trains! 

Ttu Citytt$e or JorJrof. 

There are, ol* roursr, difTemH variriies of 
wolves in dUrrrrni f)ails oi die world 
Africa, India, lUirot>r and (hr New World 
hut roughly thry run l>r dividtxJ iiilu inir 
w<ilv(% such uk the hairut>e.in W'olf, whhh is 
ihr wolf of old (irrai Uriiain, (heTimlxT Wolf, 
and the various (loyoU's .iikI Jackals, 'llirn* 
arr nuiny coloiu-lrr.iks, just as ihrrr arc in 
ihr case of ihr liix, and the various sliadt's and 
colours of wolf p<*lu air known hy dillrrrni 
aatnck in the lui trade. I'hrrr arr at least 
twelve kinds of wolf fur rx|>f»ried lioiii 
C'niiuda, yr( the liinlicr svolf and (he coyote 
arr (hr tuily two actual k]M'rir». The royoir 
is just a litilr wolf, a pack hmilrr and a 
scavenger, and nevri dangrnais (o man. 
Hr is as t lever and ;is cunning as the 
lox, and thus has mamtgrtl lo hold on i<i 
rxi^tciKT over vast area* in wlilch other wiki 
dogs have Urn exierminaiixl. 

'rijr Coyote is a native <if Wrsirrn Canada 
and U. A. : hU 
counterpart 
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vmi W(X>LLY W0I.1-. 

Always a popular figure in fairy-tales, the Wolf, 
tamed f<ir ii> ferocity and running, is known as the 
enemy of man. There arc many varieties, the above 
being the Woolly We'll. 

hi iheOlil WorUl is thrj.i. kal. Tlie r'urn|M»un 
lark.il is inairily siavenger. Tlir Asian 
s|«*cic*s lollow ill the wake of larger animals, 
ilir liyrr and the lr<JiiaT<l. l<* Iced on what 
ifiesr have left ol thrlr kill, ilinugli soincliiiH’S 
dir fMi'k d<H's Its <iwn huniingi and getting 
on iIm‘ iraek <»f a deer <ir an anlrlo|)e linrigs 
it down hy sIkn i* wriglii of mnnlxTs. 'Vhey 
hmil hy night; and dirir eerie cry, ilrigiug 
through dt'ScTt or jungle, over lone prairie 

or niountaiinide, is 
the weirdest of 
night boinids. 


(i 
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THE SIESTA. tB.N.A. 

The Coyote, a native of Canada, seen posing ia such a comfortable anitude, changes ita coat from ruit-red 
brown In atunmer to dingy grey in wuiter lor protective purpoaes, and »o managee (o elude many of ita 
atkcoies. Tbia prairie mf is i very noisy anJ deacructivo aaimal, and » huoc^ tad trapped by mm 
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Above in ft ftfoup of sleek marcs feeding contentedly with tbelr foaU. The young men arc not &]nw to find 

the uxc of their legs toon alter they are born. 


fiiyfir lltrt/Ufih many ctHfurits hen betn Ihf friend of Man. In fKai:r and 
in li'ffi hr ha s ihatfd in fabevr and danger, and played a no/ahte pari in the pomp 

and fm^ranfry of the ovilised uwtld. But his history j^oca .still further haik. 
Louf: hcfvre man arrived tm the earth—iu the far-off ICocene period-the Hur.se 
npfH'ared as a tiny rrealttre m bi^ser then a here. The story of Aij development is 
told in die fhapter heloWy where also you have fascinating gliwpies of the Hones of 
Ut^dnvi with theii cousins of Uu ivitd placesy the beautiful Zuhras and Wild Assts. 


E VKR YHODY Invrji a Hnrw- From timr 
ijnmcinonal lie ha-s lnx*i» man’s most 
loyal animal Iriend and helper. The 
primitive people who HrI put a harness on 
Ilia back would hardly realise tlicy were 
virtually layiiji* a fbuTidalion stone of civilisa¬ 
tion. Yet that is strictly true, Without the 
scPi'icc of the horse many of man’s early 
achirvemenU would have Ixcn impossible. 

Youii^' people who live in big cities are in 
danger ol* underestimating the valuable pan 

horses have played in ihe development of 
life as we know ii lo-day. Fast motor-lorries 
•-coupled with the resulunt difTiculties of 
this petrol era—arc gradually driving our 
four-footed and more leisurely servants from 
the city streets. 

Their parincnhip with man ii, however, 
by no means broken. The pn^uction 
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coal, for example, ts to some e x tent even yet 
dependent upon (hr diminulive pony which 
(oils down ill the darkness <tl‘ ih(* coal mine - 
month in ai>d month out—without ever 
seeing (hr light of clay. 

E.vcry man who rt'clines in (he luxury of a 
liner o« glances from the coach windowM of a 
modem railway express ns it tears dirough 
(he c<niniryside at 70 miles on hour really 
owes a debt (o these heniie. Iltdr pit poj’iics; 
for where would (he fuel lijr (he engines 
eoinc from if theftr pjiiicnl animals were tioi 
there tn work where machinery is unsafe— 
hauling grimy (rucks along narrow passages 
hundreds of feel below the surfaccr of liic 
earth ? 

Let us look at (he farm. For centunta (he 
hone has been King of the Farm. He has 
drawn the ploughs that tilled the land ; his 



THE HORSE AND 

iDdJisivc Khouldrrs have draj^j'cd weights ibai 
the tanner alone rould never h;jve moved. In 
a hundred and one ways he has proved his 
usefulness tn men who work on the land. 

'I'o-day the engine is threatening even tl)is 
donuiin. Enormous mechanical contrivances 
~niany limes stronger than the strongest 
horse atul a great deal speedier -Jire to-day 
being drsigiKxl to put X>obbin out ol work. 

Poems of speed. 

It is a long Jumj) from th<‘ pe.icc of ilic 
rmintrysid^* to iIm* rxcitrnient die iNittJe- 
ficM. liut in the hlsinry of \v.irf:ire the hon * 
hus played a roh* nearly .is import.int. *J hr 
fate of whole c<mntries luia litsm dm(h*d by 
the horM^inanship fif its soldiers atal ilir 
courage <»!' the steeds they have ridden. 
I'heir nohlr Inhaviour when in the thiek 
of buttle has done inueh to help on many 
a victory. 

Similarly at the mcetoursr the late of 
vast fortunes has def>rnded on the speed of a 
thoroughbred and the skill of a cniuchhig 
jockey un its hark. 'I'hcrr is, though, more 
than money lH*fiirid the secrel of horse-raring 


ITS^ RELATIONS 

popujancy. The key probably lies in man’s 
real alfection for the hot^ thcimelves. 

Perhaps you are lucky enough to have 
attended a big race meeting and eaughi a 
glimpse of these living poems of speed and 
grace as they flash past the grandstand ; 
perhaps you have sensed the responsiveness 
ol* tin* horse to its ridcr'-an almost uncanny 
undcntaiiding Ix^twrcn the human being 
and the animal. 

It has not always betn like that. Suppose 
we trace the hc>r»''s story j);i<*k hundreds oi 
thousands of' ye.ars. We shall And an animal 
no one would eviT ri'tognise as an ancrsior 
of next year's iViliy win cut. 

It will make our tusk much simpler if we 
liist ill all grasp how the story of the world 
has lM*rn divided up into diffcrcni st'CtlonS'* 
jusi« for example, as a novel is divided iiiio 
chapters. I'or the s;ike of etinvenieiUT gen In- 
gists have named the main divhions Urns, and 
then sub-divided thvet' into Periods or Epochs. 

*lhe Eras artt i Areh< t<7,oir, Prclcixi^oic, 
Pairvxfiic, \1esoKoir and i'aiinci/oie. 'Phe 
C«iino7.oie era*—w hie f I is the la test era and 
I Ik* only tme wliirh eniieenis us - is licileved 





Fxua v,w/ the thoroughbred (RACER) 

The Racehorse is a great British ^vourite. Beautifully stretmlined, fine in te m p er and quality and every inch 
a sportsman, he fully deaervea the high etfceo io vshic^ be is held. The heavier varieties are sooutunes aeen 
OD the huatiog lieldi where their speed and p ow us of endurance are of value to the bunttmao. 
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rM.4.. fcw-A.i SHIRE STA1.1J0N. 

This nugnlhc«Ttt bca^t is the iarnst of the drai^t horm and a descendant of the great English War Horse» 
on which the knights of old ro« into battle. He ia tall astd very strong* and may weigh more than a ton. 


k> rxlrtid hark :ii Irast 5 n,u<M»,tx>o yean. It 
lurthrr clivieJi'd iiilo six periods: die 
Korrnc, ilir OUi?»iCcnr, ihc MioceiKt, ihe 
Pli^Kfiic, the l'l(nsioc<*Tic and the Recent. T'hc 
nnmr Kocriic means New Dawn," and indi¬ 
cates, in fact, tlie dawn period n( our own 
era. in it we find the earliest traces of exist¬ 
ing organic specins, which in the succeedittg 
periods grow morr numerous and more 
varied. 

Wliile fixing these periods in your memoo'*- 
before we get down to the actual liTe-story of 
ihr horse—it will also repay you to familiarise 
yourself with ten other rather frightening 
names—the ten genera into which the evolu¬ 
tion of the horse has been classified. These 
names—reading in the order in which they 
appeared in the world—are : Eohippas, 
Ornhippiis, Epihippus, MesohippuA, Miohip- 
pu.^, Parahippus, Mciychippus^ Pliohippus, 
Pleshippus and Ec|uas. 

Now we are ready to start this interesting 
lile-ttory. Exhaiutivc investigation into the 
evidence of the rocks^for it is chiedy from 
fossils that geologists Itave pierrd ihb story 
together and Jcarnl from their investigacions 
a.j; 


the mysteries of* the past—«hows titat in the 
earliest [xrirxls r>r the Ckiinozoic* era there 
was no mammal possessing any delectable 
characicristies of the modem horse. 

Teeth and toci» 

The most dislartl ancrslor—traces of which 
have been found i]> America in the Eocene 
period-—has bceti given the name Eohi]>pus 
with thrnamr Hyracetberium lt»r its European 
counterpart. In sixe^ it w.as not much bigger 
than a lai^c cat or an average* fox-terrier. 
It had four toes on the forr foot and three 
on Lhe hind. Its treih were short and 
clearly not designed for grinding hard foods. 
In short, both in tors and in teeth it bore 
practically no resemblance to its present-day 
descendant. 

5iccondly—refer back to the list three para¬ 
graphs above—came the Orohippus which 
Nature's Museum of the Rocks leads us to 
believe dnurished in the middle Eocene 
period. Here the evidence shows that the 
teeth arc very gradually but noticeably l» 
coming lancer and the grinding surface more 
proiunjnccd^ixtdieating a change of diet. 
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THU tfRONCtJ. IP or. 

Th« c<>wbi>y fiivc» \m budcKifi Brorw'* a breathing apace aa they iourncy over thi* preirrrs. Though 
iwitt anci enJuring, thcitc Broni.x» are very metUesome. aiid arc wttfi difticutiy broken in lu the uddle. 
T hey are well euitcd to rough ground and arc much used for rounding up cattle in the great ranches oT the Vest. 


(IS skip »i W'w mtiJioii yr.ir. to ih(* hitler 
pitri <ii' ij»‘ B<>r<’ne pcrhid amf wv h<»w ilir 
Oroliippux rlrvrlopod. Wt* now rail him 
Rpihippiis. ir wc cxnminr his foot carefully 
wr shall s<t dial there ia already a viial 
diiTrreiicr Ix'lwctrn fiim and hts ancestor nl' 
tin* early liocenc*. Wc notice that lus Iburih 
tor has larotur conaidcrahlv amnller. It is 
still there but it is munifeslly tinier in com* 
parivHi with the two middle tors, which 
have iiljM) increased considerably in size. 

Important changes. 

In the Mesohippus—we have now reached 
the early jwrl of the OliRoccnr period—the 
fourth toe Itas ficen completely reduced to a 
useless splint. In short, the three^toed horse 
has made Its iirsl l>ow. Its teeth arc rhangin$tt 
too. They are slowly becoming still larger 
and still Iktiut equipped for grinding pur* 
poses. 

From ihr skeirhui the fifth genus, the 


Miohippns, wliieh app<'ars inwaids the end of 
the Oligorehc p(*ritK], tnosl t>J' ns would now 
lx* able to rccoijtiise an aricTStor of t)»c horse 
proper. Not only has it inr.rcajutl in size, but 
the mechanirHiJ construe lion of iis wiisi and 
ankle has ini|>roved. 

By the time the Paraliippu.s make's its 
appearance with the dawn ol* the Miocene 
period there are indications of another im¬ 
portant change. In some of the specimens the 
two outer io« haVI' become so much reduced 
in size as tu he entirely inefleciive for running 
purposes. This cliange is completed in the 
Merychippus by the end of the Miocene 

period. The two side toes now never reach 
the ground and seem to be of no use lo 
their owner. The development is now 
becoming more noticeable. 

Let us just halt for a moment to note 
the tigniftcance of two developments which 
have taken us only five minutes to outline, 
but whtdi actually took nearly 30,000,000 
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yean to evolve. FinUy, the toes. We have 
Men how the horse's most distant relative 
began life with four toes and eventually lost 
three ol' them. The scientific explanation of 
ihU can be expressed in a nut^ell. “ The 
limb changed in construction according lo the 
changed use to which it was to be pul." 

As the ancient animals moved from the 
already crowded forests to the drier and 
harder p]aim» speed of movemcni was practi¬ 
cally their only weapon in their new surround¬ 
ings. The need ol several toes—so very astiul 
in soft, marshy ground where speed was tK>l so 
ncccsury—gradually disappeared, while—in 
other wp* • Iwsidcs the substitution of one single 
effect iVC toe—the wliole limb Ixramf modihrd 
not for variety ol’ movement, but for the one 
esscnlial gf fleetnrss. 

It is inUTcsting lo note, by die wa^, that 
evi'n nowadays tluring its embryonic develop- 
nirnt (be horse recapitulates its own toe 
cvolniion. As (he embryo progresses it is 
possible lo truce how three perfectly formed 
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toes, evident after the first six weeks, ilowly 
disappear. 

S^ndly, the teeth. Just as the horse's foot 
is designed for swift running over hard, dry 
plains, so arc its teeth suited to eating the 
type of food lo be found there. Tough food 
demands sturdy teeth and so wc find, as the 
story oi* ihr horse moves on, that its teeth 
become tie tier and better adapted for powerful 
grinding and for its different diet. 

Th# PHoMpptti. 

Now let us return to the main thread of our 
narrutive. We were ctmtinenting on the 
Mcrychippus which flourished towards the end 
of llic Miocene period. IVmrc wc leave him let 
us note that liis teeth in particular arc under¬ 
going ileridc'd change. Already the height 
of the tooth in some s])ccinivns is two and a 
half times the width. 

With the arrival of the Pluicene period and 
with it the eighth gemu, the Pliohippui, wc 
notice an increase in size, nuiny of the lu&iila 



PSflrt; Nt4U kaahim] HUNTERS. 

Tbe Huater it a popular saddle horse in Britain. Long cross-country runs call for strength and endurance 
as well as foe spcM, and tbe typical Hunter is heavier and bulkier than the Tboroufbbrsd. Caval^ borsca 
are recruiud bum this breed,—so that sport, if perh^ tbe chief, is net tbe coly reason for iu aistenca. 
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AN JSLANU UKiibU. " " i*rfn,igt 

Nature lo the Shetland Pony in providiiu it with a Uiaggy coat as a protection apintt cold in the 

Winter. Thib lucivc of the Shetland iKlandi is small, doulc and hardy, able to loraj^' for itaeJf when runnins wild. 





lir>t in om* iircna, ihcn in another, waiulci itt^ 
Ihini Amrricii to A»a, Ironi A^la to AlVica • 
alw.iys takiiitt itilvanuiKi? of new sirp|)iii;( stimns 
lo hiid in'%h liomi'5. 

]i h imiKifidbIr lo establish cNanly when 
ihr horse first ciiine inio the jMTvict: of man. 
Uui we hud oiiilinrs of (lie animal scrairhed 
oti I he walls <ii' cavcnlwcllrrs' homes. It is 


iiriii^ as as small |x>mes. Auci lu some 
species of the p]iohi]>pus the now useless sklr* 
toes have arfually b<‘come reduced uniII ifiey 
are merely single splints. 

And so we cnnie to the Miithippm -^the final 
Kroup liefoiT the Kquus, Alihoujjh it is some* 
thinK like 500,000 yearn si nee thin cn'aturc 
existed, this ninth gmiis alreatly possess'd a 
skull closely similar lu that of the presriil*day 
horse. With (hr dawn of the Helstucone 
period comes the l>pius pm|icr. And — 
aldioufih we mnsi remeinlier tliat even hi 
this proup the hand of Kvohiiioti can easily 
be detected* we have now rcaclied the real 
parent of (he anim;d we know so well t<vday. 


E<fuus arrives, 

llicrr is. however, a <|ucs(ion we have noi 
yc( approacheni. “ Where did ihis perpetual 
drama of Natutv take place ? ’* Ji is dilftcull 
(o answer. The liorsr's mobility h:is 
enahlcd him to m<ive rapidly from one are.i 
(o another. There is no doubt, (hough, that 
(he first specimen.^ lived in America, whence 
(he stock ap])cars (o have crossed* to die Old 
World liy a narrow' neck of land connecting; 
Alaska and Silieria. This strip is, of cour«', 
now submerged under the sea. As an Indicn- 
(ion of the difTieulty of closely fbUawing (he 
wanderings of ihc S]>ccics, i( is stated dtat 
when Columbus arrivc'd in America there was 
not a single hone to be found. 

The truth is (hat as the earth's crust altered 
and climatic conditions liecamr favourable, 
the prehistoric liorsi'H played oui their destiny 


THE HACKNEY. i»*'* S- UtfHSe0 
Thi« proud^kwfcing Hackney it one of the breed of 
horses originauni frocQ a cross between cut^horie 
and rtcefaoroe. Before the days of motor-can, this 
type was hired oui, to draw coQchcs which came 
to be known os hsckney-cabi. 
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r»t/u. H Atfw.Hi NEW FOREST PONIES. iMmdm* 

In llie woodUnd disirict of Kimpshirt herds of ponies run wild in the New Forest, and are rounded up yearly, 
when some are eapeured and tamed. ThK area has been a forest tirwe the of William the C^oquetor. 


ernnin tlini tlinrc were* hnry^mfri atnnn^ ibc 
Ruviii-cs rjl Knincr. Spain, Cirrniany ami Hriiain 
rvni in tlu* l urly Slone and evidence also 
incluairs tit;it horses wen* used not only Ibr 
iransjKiTi pttrpincs, hui for /itod us wHl. 

A ^rrat step (iirward nime when dicsr priini* 
live |>(’r>|)1r lii'isi Ix'^aji io pin al>iiin the hor»o*a 
motuli and a crude ** sIkk' on it5 Ibnl. With 
more* c<jrti]»lr(econirt>l ol the ** mount *' greater 
distances in ^llnrt^r times Ix'catnr possible. 
Indeed, die urowinR iiiiporianee ol* the horse 
in man's a flairs U emphasised in the art dU< 
(ovetics of civil isa I kina as ancient ox die 
Persian, Assyrian and Kgyptian. 
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THE ONAGER 


This wild tsi of the Aiion deserts ii not ualike the 
humble betit of burden with which we ere Asiilier. 


It is a big jump from ihese early limes to 
n‘ore recent ottes when Man decided to take 
a very real pari in ihe shaping of the horse's 
future, lie said to hiniself: *'Now what 
kind of a job do 1 want niy particular hone 
tn do ? *' And by skilful breeding 

dt signed lo ernphasis<* any individuti) quality 
-he liegan lo pnidticr difTcrmt lypcs ol 
liorses lor different kinds ol* work. In oihci 
words, where horses are concerned the 
tragedy of die square peg in the round hole 
has largely lieen overcome. 

British lineds ore generally classed as Light 
and Heavy horses. In die Light sertion there 
are (bund the 1 iMironghhrcd, the Yorkshire 
Oiarh lionu', die Hackney and (he Pony, 
included in lieavy breeds arc the Shire, 
die Clydesdale and the Suffolk Punch. 

The kinn of $Ur racecourdv. 

The Thoroughbred, the graceful king of the 
nieecnursc, has so long esiubtished a purity of 
d(5C4*nt diat he Is often sfxikcn ol os (he ** blood 
horse.** Indeed, sucli remarkable progress has 
hrri) made in the lirt'cding and management 
of ibis si<x*k that the British thoroughbr^ has 
increased one inch In lieight Ibr every twenty* 
five years since 1700. It is easy lo distinguish 
him from the Iteavier breeds, hi is frame Is 
slender and light. Hr has a cleanly cut, lean 
head and hnely poised, powerfully miiscled 
shoulders. His neck is l)oth long and strong. 
He possesses a deep, narrow chest and a round 
Ixidy, w'hile h» tail-carried gracefully—is set 
high on the hind-quarten, which are longamd 
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HARTMANN’S ZEBRA. ‘ (V. n\ 


Native to the African mountains ii Hanmann’t Zebra* whose coat is marked with beautiful dear stripes right 
down to his hoofs. Speed and screogth are eipressed in his lean and sinewy outline—like that of a motintain lion. 



BURCHELL*S ZEBRA. [mmM. 
This pretty foal ii a Burchell’i Zebra* bom to raofi 
the African plains* and darker in colour than Oi 
mnsniram apedet* which ha othanviae reaambiai 


The thoroug;hbrrtl hns a bo had a share in 
the development of the Yorkshire Coach horse 
which is widely Irrrd in the North and East 
Ridings of Yorkshire. He b usually about 
sixteen hands high—a hand* by the way* 
equals four inches—and has a shapeJy head, 
sloping shoulders and strong loins. Normally 


full of sirtiigtli lo send him six.Tdijig along 
the lurf. 

Skilful lundliiiK of the thoroughbred Is 
euential* (or he* is u highly excitable and 
ncrvou.s creature, disdaitiful of everyday w<»rk. 
His usefulness Ls, however, not solely confined 
to racing. Many huntsmen ride die stronger 
varieties of Umroiighbri'd* which in some ca.sm 
are able to carry (airly heavy weighiK and have 
grcai enduring powerx. Karly this century 
a great many British thtiroughljred hors» 
were bought by for<*ign govern menu, while 
(Ireat Britain is stated to have paid over two 
million pounds a year for horses from abniad 
to meet the deficii*ncy caused by the absence of 
organised management ai home. Hence, at the 
present time, breeders are l>cing encouraged 
to keep their young mares in the country. 


Cooch Hor$es. 


lie is of a reddish-brown colour and is dis- 
linguished hy a high-stepping action. 

Another popular type of riding horse is the 
Hackney*, a brcitl wliich can l>c traced back 
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CHAPMAN'S ZEBRA. 


Pine m.irklng^ belong lo Khh crearurc alsot though the pittern on his lc» ii more broken thw in the case 
uT the Harunann's Zebra. Nou the curious shadow stripes," between the dark bands on ilic hiTid>quarteri. 


to about I7Y> when they made Utcir firil 
ap|>caranr(*. Hucknryg are Mkved lo lir 
driKcncled lrr)ni Arab stuck, but in one i‘Csp>cct 
tiuTr is cvidriicr ol’ anolJicrr ancestor ; for the 
hackney is a natural trotter and the pure 
Arab ij not. Tltc hackney is bred rliieHy in 
Noribl k. (JA mbrid Rcshirc, Hun linjtdonshirc, 
Ivincoljisl)irtr and Yorkshin:. Prolxtbly Ujc 
Yorkshire and Norfolk fariucrs :uh* the keencit 
rivals in producing the finest specimens of the 
hackney. The normal height of the hackney 
is just over fifteen Imnds, though horses of 
this breed used for drawing carriages have 
hecti known tn be os uJI as seventeen hands. 

The litsle ponies that run wild. 

Let us have a look at ponies. I'hry have 
always held a particular fascination for young 
people. Perhaps the gmatcsl favourite is the 
clever little Shetland, which often stands under 
three feet in height. He is a hardy ii^low, of 
agreeable disposition and content with the 
coarsest food. In their Shetland Islands home 
they live jn a nearly totally wild state. There 
are, besides these, several other varieties of 
ponies, but nearly all of tbem-'Uke the 


hackney—have Ixx'ii bred Vk'ith ihf* li(*lp <»f the 
thoroughbred. In this gnnip urt* included 
the Webh, New fVjresi, Rxnio(/r, Dartmoor, 
Cunilicrland and We^simrirlaiid, Highland, 
(larron, Celtic, Shetland and 0 >nrn‘ntara. 

Towers of srrengrL. 

From almost .'jH these v;irielirs ii Is possible 
lo breed die agile and speedy pr>[o pony in 
which arc concentrat'd into Mnull erini)>a$s all 
the most imporUiiii qualities-' j small head, 
proper action, wcll-sul sljoulder^ and a hardy 
consdtution. 

N<»w let us look al another venalile memlx^r 
of the lionic lamily—the* Cleveland Bay. He 
is an ancestor ol' the Yorkshire coach horse 
and IS bred in Durham, Northuml^crland and 
stime j>arts of Yorkshire. Ho, can l>e us(td for 
drawing ploughs, for slow saddle work or for 
draught purposes and in some eases even 
makes a presentable carriage horse. Usually 
he is light or reddish-brown in colour with 
block legSi His shoulders and neck arc stur¬ 
dily set and he can be proud of a deep, 
impressive chest. In most instonccs this bre^ 
stands about sixteen or seventeen hands high. 




HIS FIRST GALLOP- 


Thc foil in thit r«marlcab{tf picture it very youn^, yet at aa age when t human baby would be rather 
belpkai be ha» streofth of limb and lung »udlcieni lo enable him tu gallop at a fine speed. 


WIml ulkiut BriUiin's c^irt liorscs—tlie 
hiunoun'd towe rs <>l* sircnt^ili und intrlli^ncr 
I hat rwry one udmirfs? Perhaps thr nniKi 
jiopular and ljc«»known variety a ihr massive 
Shii'T, bred tor centuries in the Lincolnshire* 
FViilaridSf in OainUridtfrshim and iieiKlibourii^ 
c.ounlirs, Hr lias rrally more than one namr. 
Sotnriimcs hr « known as ihc War Horae, ihr 
Old Hn^liHh Black Horse, ur the Great Hursc. 
Hr is the larKcal of (hr draught horses—an 
impressive descendant of the great British 
steeds which carried arroour-ciad knighls of 
old to the battlcHcld or the tournament. 

Famous draught Horset. 

Hia great height and weight—it is no un¬ 
common tlting for him to lum the scale at a 
ton—give him tremendous strenglh. The 
Shire's stout, diort legs are covered w*ith long 
hair. He has a short, straight back, deep, full 
chest, good-sized head and heavily muscled 
thighs. The original Shire was deep black in 
colour, though nowadays it is more usual to 
find him a ^wn-reddish colour. 

Another powerful draught bone—though 


not nearly so large as the Sliiitr^^imes from 
Scotland, and is natne<l the Glyclcsdale. 
Normally hr stands al>oiit sixteen hands two 
inches tall, is distinguished by hnelv textured 
hair on hb legs, and b tjuiie easily broken to 



CREW’S ZEBRA AND FOAL. !«•*•***' 


The Orwy. Urg«st of the Zebns, ii delicately ttriped 
•U over, nd hai a Eoe bindsoau maae and tail lu 
fiiQ h eoeMtldaff bc tw taa a gmot aad a whiftk 





THE WORSE AM!) 

harness. Some experts hold tlir view that ihr 
finest draught horse is obtained when tlic 
strains of the Clydesdale and the Shirr are* 
blended. 

Quite different from cillter of them, how¬ 
ever, is the Suffolk Putich—another tireless 
worker who abo frequently weiglw very little 
short of a ton and Averagi*s a heiglii of alx)ut 
sixteim hands. Hr has a flat, round body, 
that is inclined to appear a little loo cumber- 
sorru' for his short, hair-frcc legs. His usu.il 
colour is a chestnut shade, and hr takes hk 
name from Suffolk, llir county in which he 
IviH Iktu bred Ibr several liuiHlrcxl of ye4ir«. 

Tlic thrte^toed Horst. 

So far wr have ronirnted ourKlvrs with a 
lirief study of the horse’s development. It 
would 1m* lucompleie, ]u»wr>*er, if we did tu>I 
devote n little space to the horse’s interesting 
relatives. Ix>th distnni and modern. 

Let us l)egin at the U'glnning and see how 
these offshoots appeared, livi'd for a time ia 
(heir own individual path and eventually 
becanie extinct. IV first indication of this 
departure from the main branch came as early 
as the Eocene (x*riod, though it lailcd to survive 


ZERRAS RIGHTING. 

h it a friendly contest or a tesi bAttle ? nitlng does 
not seem to be Againit the rules 1 


Nti. Hiu. Alktertm] THE QUACOA. 

This ronorkible member of the horse tribe, bow uabsppily extinct, is toilitf to ut throu 
pkrurm. He hod i long and nther ugly bead and a straggling tail, azul wu nnped on t 
quarters o^. Hit aamc of Quagga was taken from the native name» and had remence t 
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THE HORSE AND 

rhe Oii^orrnc. It is rcruin that in this finl 
sidr*linc there wrre ai least twenty species, the 
Ixst-knawn l>eing the Palaeotherium, which 
had three tors and w!ts less expert at running 
than its brdtiicrs. 

We now move on to (he close of the Miocene 
period to greet the second divergent branch. 
Three wcU-siJlayttl and useful toes, coupled 
widi teeth inferfor for grinding, suggest that 
it usually ibund its home in soft woodland and 
livt^d (or (he most pari on eadJy•digested 
leaves dial ref|uired lidle chewing. Thcjs* 
cltaraeierisIll'S culminated in the early Plio¬ 
cene perhxi into the Hypohippus, a side 
branch wliich wa» very imiKrfeedy eijuippcd 
for lilc on the hard plains with iu corres¬ 
ponding (oaj'sent'v of food, difficult to eJu'W, 

Zfbta—thig flone’s cousin. 

Numl)rr thrtT is the Hippkliuiti, whose home 
was in South Anirncu. The Hippidium had 
short IrgH Inmi which we infer it was adapted 
ibr mountain lilr •am] ptiwM'sscd a iiet uli^jly 
xha|KHi ncise. 


ITft RELATIONS 

The largest of .til (he side braitches, however, 
was the Hipparion, an ofTshoot of the mery- 
ciiippus, in (he late Miocene period. Thirty* 
five separate species sprang from (his brancli 
before its extinction towards the end of the 
Pliocene. 

1 IS chief i n tcrcsi lies in i u i crth, whi ch in some 
specimen .1 reached an tvcii more advanced 
sta;;c tit grinding power than in the prrscnt*day 
varieiiei of the hone. T he hipparion also 
(xvsciH'd two outer tors long uftr^ (hey had 
l>een reduced to mere splints in (he main stock. 

Among tlic horsey’s modern cousins the licsl* 
known is die Zebra, a liandsomc striped crea* 
lure of striking appearance Ibund chidly in 
British (^nir.al and Briddi East Africa. The 
lurgirsi iiicinbcr of diis brauch Ik (iievy's 
zebra which ol'ten stands us inuclk as live 
feet high. The (irrvy, which lrt‘(p«*nts the 
mountains of Somaliland and Southern Abys« 
sinia, h.is largir, broiid cam, a big heiid and 
siri|xs narrower and more nuinmnis than in 
other varieties. Mr has a long, >il(I luaiii' and 
hb tail b thickly clothid in hair. Mb tall ” 


THE KIANG. I 

The Urgcs( tod most horsetike ess of Atio b the Kbag, whose coot is reddish*brcpwn The oedi end under¬ 
pins ere cream-culoursd sad the son short. He rufes the Tibetu pUiesu sx s very bJih eUitude. 
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THE HORSE AND ITS RELATIONS 



Like a pony with a large bead li the Moogolian Wild Hone, tho known Prahevaliki's Hone. NeninUsti 
Bcc divided as to whether (his U a really primitive type or a dimtesticatcd Hc«e which—eenturiea ago-ran wjld. 


is jailuT peculiar uncimuch aa il wilh > appreciate the compliment, diallcn^^cl Dr. 

a hoarw punt atid Snlshca with a low whbtic Gray to a duel! 

which in sonic of ihr yauiijftTspftcimcrw w not One of the most noticeable features of 
unlike the cry <d a biid. the Burchel) » that he haa much broader 

Clloscly rcscmblmK the Grevy is the Moun- stripes on his coal than any of hw brothers 

tain zebra, a smaller variety of which there arc have, and the ground colour of his skin 
not a great many left nowadays, though for is of a much deeper yellow than found in 
tlie past hundred years «* so they have l)cen the mountain specin. In several insianc.®, 
fairly common on the mountains of Cape too, the Irg stripes are not <(uilc perfect 


Colony. 

The mountain zeijra has larger ears than the 
other types. His stripes do not cover the under- 
part of his body; coloured bars connect the 
oblique stripes on the hind-quarters with 
the black stripes, giving him a .strikingly hand¬ 
some appearance. 

The zebra of the African plains is known 
as Burchcll’s zebra. An interesting story is 
centred round his name. It U said that 
Burchell, a noted explorer, quarrelled with 
Dr. Gray of the British Museum, and Dr. 
Gray—partly in fun—named a newly dis¬ 
covered variety of zebra the ** asinus bur- 
chclli.” Burchell, who apparendy did not 


Shadow stripos. 

Another memlicr of the Burchell section 
of the zebra group is the Chapmani or 
Chapman's zebra, the firet specimen of 
which was sent to England hy a Mr. Ghaj> 
man. The point of disiincUon in this 
variety is that the stripes go right down 
to the hoofs, but the legs are nol so prom¬ 
inently marked. The dark stripes on (he 
hindKtuarien; have parallel stripes of a lighter 
colour running between them. The zebra 
found in Nyasaland has none of these 
shadow ** stripes, though its jet-black mark¬ 
ings, funding out effectively against (he light 
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to makr the sebra a uj^M bea»t of burden ot 
lt» use him for riding purposes have not met 
with mtich soccesL He is tised, however, by 
white men in icrriiorics where the dreaded 
isrtse fly is prevaJenl. This fly has a poisonous 
bile, iaial to tu^inary domestic animals, but 
having liiOc or no rflect on ihc zd>ra. 

Wild A$sc$, 

Ihe next retailvtv of the tiorsc arc ihe wild 
asses, all natives of the Old World and mostly 
plain dwellers. The Kiang • probably ihe 
Im^i known tit thriii-* is a hardy inhabitant 
of i 1 h‘ highlands ol'Tihri. Winl<T (erl 

above the sea*lrvvl evidcnily Itulds no terrors 
l<>r him. He shuwsi no lirsitaiion whatever 
in Jumping into ley water and xwirtuiung 
to sjifriy. 

Ihe kiang, sometimes named kulan, closely 
resembles a horse in apptsarutiee. His body is 
usually chest nuKolour^, hut Mi nost* and 
ihe under-parts of his body are white. He is 
very wary. When u party of kiang stop to 
Ctrd you can lie sure one of them is on guard 
ready to give a wanting signal at the faintest 
sign of danger. 

Other varieties of wild asses- mostly limrid 
in ( iniral Asia- are : the Ohorkar, the Ual- 
uehislun, the Punjab, the Sind, the karh, the 
Onager and the ugly big-bcaded Mtmgolian 
wild as. known as the Oreggclai. 

\Vc have nut ycl mentioned the Mongolian 
wild horxe. Some authorities regard him .as 


burro muvh u>'cJ ^ a a, u.* ^^ud.^rn 

Swci of the U.SA. 

fawn ground colour whieh gnidually s<»ric*ns 
int<i white, give it except ion al Iteauly. W'lien 
seen In flight it presents a lovely picture. 

Pruhiihly y<»u have heard of another type 
of zebra called tlic Qua^a. It was quite 
u distinct type of '/ebni, bui has been ex- 
tine t ixncc the latier pan of last reniur>\ 
It w:ui similar in several ways to Burchell's 
rebra except ihai the stripes were con- 
fln<'d to the he.'id and ihc* forepart of the 
body, the remaining uppt'r parts of which were* 
brownish. The limbs, lo<;, were of n paler 
ailoiir. Other varirlies arc Gruiil*9 zebra— 
f(»uiid in Abyssinia—.I al la's, C>aw9hHy's,Whab 
lierg's and I’oa's. 'lije latter, by the way, is 
ruiw eonruuxl to a relatively small area on the 
north hank of the Zamliesi. 

All zebras hav*c a kccti scase of smell and— 
except ihosi* living among the hitl!^—they 
move in large herds, often acettmpanied 
by gtius, springljoks or ostriches. Tlicir 
arch enemy is the lion, who flnds the 
zebra a particularly appetising dish. Often 
two or three lions lie in hiding while others 
frighten die herd and drive diem into the 
waiting ambush. 

Although be is docile in capdvity, attempts 
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A STURDY MULE. ” " * *!»* s.iimuti 

The Mule i% valued because of in »ure«fbofednns and it$ greai powm of endurance. In the picture above ii 
shown n gelding—I 4 i banda—bred from a Catafoman Jadi and an English 'ntoroughbred Mare. 


(hr aiiinnil inosi chet'ly approacliing ihr early 
alock Ironi which ihc mcidrm horse sprat ik* 
In other circles, however, the view is hrk] that 
the Munt^olinii is really a onrcKlomcsiicalrd 
variety which has enjoyed a long spell of un* 
iiiicrruptrd freedom. I^fore they l)cc.Hinr rare 
these Mongolians moved in herds consisting 
irn or iwertiy marrs and their young togetltcr 
with one stallion, wIk) was. so to speak, in 
charge of this miniature cejony. The male 
members were driven away as they began to 
reach maturity, only to return when they were 
stronger to hgln the Stallion-in^Command for 
the leadership of the party. 

To locjk at, the Mongolian u similar to a 
pony with a large head, lie has a short, bristiy 
mane and his long tail is covered with hair 
almost to the root. Both his cars and Iq^ 
are short in comparison with the dze of his 
body, which is dun-colourcd except for darker* 
hued portions on the front limbs, the tail and 
the mane. Finally, he has a rather frightening 
alternative name—Przhevalski*s Horse, after 
Nikolai Przhcvalski who first discovered 
him. 

Finally there is the Donkey, and his half* 


brother, the Mule. Mc«i of m ill one time or 
another have (!iijoyed a Ix^ach ride on a 
donkey*s back. He is another of llie horse's 
cousins—a king-suffering fellow, a slow but 
patient tialrr, and by no means so siu])id as 
inaccumir tradition htUt esiimaird him. 
Indeed hr is fully as intelligent as (he horse, 
and besides is healthier and siiirdicr, and 
requires a relatively smaller aTunnni of food 
to keep him in good condition. In mountain¬ 
ous iTgioiui, too, he shows greater endurance, 
and is much used as n pack-animal over 
rough and hilly })alhs. In some f>uns of the 
world asses' milk forms a v(*ry valuable 
addition to the diet of' the people. ITius 
on the practical side the ass succeeds in 
justifying ils cjcistence. True, it may seem 
lu be lacking in natural dignity, a fitung 

butt for the humorist and fahulut, but 
the person who sneers at tiic aits should 
rcmrmbcT die lines of C. K. Chrstcrion: 

** Fools I For I also had my hour; 

One far, fierce hour and sweet: 

There was a shout about my cars, 

And palms before my feet.*' 
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COWMANSHIP f _ 

Thii imAzing picture ww ttkeo «t • Rodeo reocady rated at Loi Aiueiet where 
pcpuUr. Over 300 cowboys took p«t, tad ibe ipecttWirti;; mi 
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t'h^ln IhnmU K’f' A* 

A ^cerK frocn ihe Ea^i Atricin buah» with t hetd c( the rative Afikole Cattle in the roregrf>und. L^rge and 
welJ buljt, the^e creatures ire dittintuished ^ cbeir emnaema dewlaps and magnificent hocAK, quite unlike 
chrrte of any other race. Tneir tossing beads arc dangerous as a forest of scythc-bltdes. 


iirr many diflbrunt kinds of 
cattle in the world I hat in tht* lisUowini; 
wr ran Umclk upon only a few, which 
muy lx* taken a5 ^ood and representative 
mrnil)rj> i>r ihc rare, 

Our domcsiir cattle have sprung from the 
Aurr>clis, whicfi ore now extinct. The last 
unrorhs cow was killed in the Juktorowka 
Fi>resi in Poland about the middle of the 
I full century. Tlicy were huge beasts, 
aitaining a hciglu of six feet at the shoulders, 
su it would seem that our domestic cattle 
have deteriorated iri aiac, though naturally 
they have improved in many other ways. 
The neur(*s1 approacli to the original wild 
cattle in this country lo-day ore the Highland 
cattle and the White Park cattle, the latter 
being represented by the ChilUngham Park 
herd- 

Of all animals in the world the cattle. I 
suppose, can be taken as the most important, 
and among them we include die faithTul one* 
toed steed, otherwise the horse. From the 
very earliest days, man has depended uptm 
the cattle for food and raiment, and as an 
example we need only take the buffalo herds, 
which once roamed die prairies in incredible 


iiumlicn, and upon whom the red men 
entirely depended over a vast arc.u. It is 
difficuU for us to conceive how immense the 
buffalo herds originally were. It is oiimated 
that before the white m<m mndt* his presence 
felt in North Amcric.;i the' wild buffaloes of 
the prairie numl>cred the astounding hgurc 
of over sixty million, it is almost iniTcdililc, 
too, that those vast herds, wluch onc<t black* 
ened the plain from skyline to skyline, arc 
now gone for all time. The peace pipe and 
the tomahawk arc buried ; the lost bleached 
skull has faded into the common level of the 
prairies. The grizzlies and the uint>er wolves, 
which once followed the great herds, cutting 
out the Stragglers, picking off die weaklings 
and keeping the race At, liave long since 
redred into rhe mountain solitudes, and the 
prairies are no longer theirs. When wc read 
die sdrring stories of the romance of the 
buffalo days, what boy can help wishing thal 
such limes were sdll }M>ssiblr ? We feel some¬ 
thing of the regret that Kingsley felt on the 
departure of an old cliivalrous «ige, and the 
coming of u new. Bui nevcrilieicss the 
departure of the buffalo was inevitable. The 
plains were not made solely for tlic existence 
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THE CON(V> BlJFFALa \f- »■ W 

The Well Afrioui Or Ccoie Buftlo is t ouJIer member o/ its tribe* i sturdily-buiH creiture with short 
upturned bms iftd krge oumrd-trowuif ewn. h lives in swunpy lands or on the river’s bank. 


*)C l^real hercU of wild beasts. Matt had a 
Itrller usr for ilirsr ricli areas, and as lime 
moved forward and civil i&ii tbit advanced a 
new order was bound lo uke possraon. Tlie 
extcrminHlkm ol' the buffalo sliould neverthe¬ 
less xiand out ax an ohjeci lesson lo ihc world 
as to how c.isy it U for man to kill and desiroy. 

Wur on the Buffoloes 

WIten the fmi Scoitish scttlen made their 
homes on tlie prairies, lltey announced that 
the buffalo were so numerous that it would be 
utterly im^tossible t*vcn lo make* an im¬ 
pression on their numlters, lo say noUtini; 
about exterminating them. ‘Fhc professional 
buffalo hunter came into bdng, and at all 
seasons great trains of Red River carts trailed 
over the prairies* killit)); willi a wanton 
wastefulness whicfi was bound to leave its 

mark. A factory was opened simply for 
tinning the tongut's of buffalo, and Ihc 
carcasses were Icfl In roi where they fell on 
the plains. Another factory was opened lor 
making glue from rheir hooR, and again the 
bodies were teli lo rot. Hy tlicse sod ways 


ihr sordid story drew to its inevitable <Y)n- 
elusioji. in the year 1OB2 two hundred 
thousand buflalu hulks wen* shipped out of 
the prairies, and their ranks by that time 
were sadly thinned. In ib03 forty thousand 
hultalo were shipped out by huutcn. In 1884 
only thn'c hundt^ were killed, and in (685 
none at at). 

The work was done, and ihe hunters left 
the ndd. 'ilic Indians, deprived of their 
living, rose in civil war. Yet how often one 
hcan to-day ihal this creature or (he other 
u so numerous thai it could never be exter¬ 
minated I Man's powers of destruedon are 
made evident when we read the foregoing 
record, and the fact of the matter is that 
most wild creatures arc only just able to hold 
out against tlieir natural foes. They may be 
pfospering-—they may even be mulliplyir^— 
but when man joins hands with the forces 
which already keep their numbers in check 
their decline is inevitable* 

Lei us ctxtsidcr for a moment the natural 
enemies of the buffalo. The great herds were 
always moving. In winter they wandered in 
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the Sou them Prairin, the mountains of 
DakoUi, ilic wide plains c>f the Missouri 
and the Mississippi; then norihwt'ird they 
travelled each spring. It would perhaps be a 
bright and sunny day, tliough the air was still 
keen, and patches of snmv still filled the 
hollows. Here an old cow hufTalo would 
raise her nose to the liiHTze atid turn north¬ 
wards, grunting to her rlannmeii, for the 
buflaloes always lived in clans or familu's. 
Tlteii the restlessness would spread from 
buil'alo to bulTalo, uiid one by one they would 
turn their heads northw.ird, f< 4 lowing the old 
grandmother of the clan. It was always an 
old cow who led. I hen other elans and otlicr 
herds would become infected witli the spring¬ 
time restlessness and join in die great treJe. 
Over every ridge, looming hijjh shouldered 
from the hollows, winding their way 
through the fissures, frfnn nortli and south, 
and from deylinc to skyline, herd wtiuld 
join herd, ns a river collects its water, and as 
the army moved on it grew atid ever gre^', 
till it assumed dimensions which lufflc die 
intagination. Imagine an expanse ( 4 * prairie 
two hundred milts in width ar^ three hundred 
miles in length packed black with a si'clhing 
multitude of r.aille ! It is a sight Uith awe* 
inspiring and wondcrl'ul. 

'The migration fever was on them now, and 
nothing would stop that va^t herd, nothing 
turn diem aside. Remorselessly as a sea they 



A PINP. PAIR OV HORNS. MC.> 

The African BuITjto has i fine pair of upturned 
hurm, Mcn to advaotw in thin picture, it lives 
and feeds in hmls, prevrrinff to remain near water. 

inovod loiw.ird. still hxl by that old great* 
grandmother of the dans. If you were caught 
in their p«iili tlim* was nothing for it but to 
shoot down a liurrier of dead liuffalo, hide 
l)chind it and thank your lucky star if you 
were not tramjiled out of t^xistence. 11 le 
sutlers fences were swept away like tlirciids 
of coiuin. Even his home might l>e wrecked 
and trampled und destroyed, and his herds 
at any rate would Ik caught in the Irresistible 
tide and swept away witlt them, or trampled 
under as they passed. 

But on the way death awaited the great 
bulTalo herds. Here w.os u mighty river, 
silent under its coating of ice und snow. It 



THE BUFFALO. I"' 

OQf " ^* 1 olopini body and Uitrp awed borni, H a valuable beeit of burden 
Tt its wild state, bowe w , <c ii very iava$e and proves a dsngcroos foe. 


This mjuive BufEiJo, with its I 
wha tamed co work for man. 
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THE YAK, l< 

BnvcIupeJ in a oiat itf Khatify hair, Ihtf maa»ive crcanifc rooms oa ihc high ground of China end I'cbct, 
preferring the cold mouniuin air to the warmer plains. Some are tamed lor uic 05 beasts of burden. 


hM>k('d \ikv a natural vallry^ aiuJ <*vrn if that 
nld grandmoiiicr frf* llic claiia knew wluil lay 
ahead it wa^ t<M» lair: now lo turn. Oul on 
l<> the roUrrj ice the ^freat herd moves. Tliere 
is a crash like thunder, and diroutlh iliry go I 
In a moment the black waters engulf tlie 
foremost I'^mk of black figures. 'J error iind 
St rib' fall upon the leaders of the herd, but ii 
is i<H> late U) turn I Kick. Tier after tier, nuik 
after rank, dieir Ibllowers are forced in by 
die uuwing imiss Udiirid, till the river i>ed is 
veritably built up with a mound of drowned 
and struggling lx:rists, over which the black 
wave still crei'ps, more and yel more forced 
to their dcKim in the dark waters. 

Buffalo iifandt- 

How many buffaloes thus met their fate 
in the early days by tlic waters the Missis* 
sippi, the Missouri and the Red River it is 
impossible lo eslimaie, but we have the 

rccotxls c)l* old writers and hunters, and those 
of llic Hudson’s Bay Company. Here we 
learn that for many hundr^s of miles the 
banks of these great riven, when the ice broke, 
would Ik ridged and piled with buflaJo 
bulks, and it is a fact that islands exist on the 
Mississippi to-day which were built up frum 


ihr camissrs <if sirandeil biid’alo. We read, 
Ux>, ihui till bir on inlo the spring ii was im¬ 
possible 10 approach these great riven owitig 
Ut the sir neb of the piled n]> hulks of the 
drowned I>u 1 TaIo engulfed iii die ritTr. 

The old bthici leader. 

Then, again, bli^^ardi* look their icrriblc 
lol], and after every great bliz/urd whole 
herds of buffalo were Ibund standing rigidly 
upright in the snow, ihcir beads toward the 
wind, frozen where they stood. Spring came 
and die snows melted, but slill these grim 
victims stood natural and life-like till the hot 
sun levelled them lo earth. No wonder the 
grey wolves prospered; no wonder the 
grizzly lived heedless of the hunter in a w<irld 
of such plenty. No wonder the skies were 
filled with the gliding Ibrms of great birds of 
prey, for all these followed the herds of 
buffalo and lived by them. Some lived by 
sbying the weak, others Jived by those which 
fell, and yet others by preying upon the 
remnants which the stronger hunters lefi 
behind them. Every twilight one heard the 
song of the coyote, growing and fading till 
darkness came. Every night one heard the 
howl of the fierce old buffalo-runner—-the 
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HIGHLAND CATTLE. ^ 

mint unoog tbe ArtyUshire bilU. Lodi Bitvc U lA the bectaound. 

Ifi dw r g mo ttf Mm tbev ire htJNWiJa. 
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WILD AND DO 



DOWN SOUTH. \<i r.A 


In the Cent nne expects to oxen used for domestic end agricultunl purposes^hut this picture hailK from 
Down .S(»uth f A Murdy young OdonbI cuidcs his ox-plough in the mountain dj>:trjct of Tasmania. 



iNuto: CU. f. V. 


[WojyMa 


la some tropical couacries water for irrifetim aad ocher purposee is drtwa and tnnsponed inland by 
teams of Oxen. The lodita domesticated Os, or Zebu» b used for this purpose, in India end as ftf afield 
at East Africa and Japan. Above, the natives ore seen urgins forward their patient burdea^etrers. 
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BUFFALO AND CALF. i'' ' 

A “ C)o«*uft ’• of t Butiilo CDW tod Oir. The Jinle creature h very timid and helpless— it Iws not yet 
•rnuin'd fhe hutfc Doverful shuuldcn and curvtd bom* which mafcc the adult Buffalo w formidable, 




BUFFALO STAMPEDE [Mo^u 

Thia vwnderful picture ihowa a Buffdo herd ftampedini* Art old, bUrul, DulWo, the l«det of the herd, 
buice&teddaflgerwidfiventbealiio—tbeaofflbcytomidoudol duf(» with a thunder ol bogfi on the plaa. 
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gf^y wolf—and now and then (he hun(er*s 
duK-s stole closer to the lire as (he deep cough- 
cough ol' ihr grizzly rnme across (he prairies. 

Bij< hy ru» inraris wrn* ifit* liidKikx's' tMiurj) 
foes limiuti «> storm and (loud. Pralrir lire 
aliM) KKik a trmonu'k'ss (fill ol them, and 
CV017 lienl of liuhalo had i(5 blind mrtnlx’ni, 
blinded by prairir (irr. Often these blind 
bulla liH's were the Iradris of the herdst foi*, 
deprived of (he M*use <*( sight, their other 
ftiruUifs l>ecarnr keener, and the buffalo 
hunters knew that w'hen approaching a herd 
they must always watch the blind one. It 
would lie the lirsi 10 raise its nose, to utter 
the deep-throated warning, (hen in a inoinciii 
there would lie a diunder fif hcxils, and away 
they would go blindly Ibllowing each oilier. 

The route* 

Last liul not least came the great quick- 
suiid:: of the prairies. 'I'housatids of buffaloes 
pirlslird in thnn, (or in one way they wTe 
helpless lieasis. A buffalfi would put up a 
jiobir figlii for lile, but oiiee hi dillicuUies it 
would soon lose heart. J'Uua great nuniliers 
liccmne exhauslui in the swamp lands <^ery 
spring and were simjily left lx*hiud liy their 
clansmen. 

.Small wfOlder, then, that when man linkfd 
up with all th(‘se Ibrces die buffalo did not 
tor long hold out I In the sp;ive of cigln 
years lliey were reduced from incredible 
iiumbere practically to extermination, mul it 
is not so long ago that the last lierd was 
rounded up and conveyitl to (heir sanctuary 





rjuM.* \ iHMypf 

A FREAK OX. 

This bovine ** sport ’* is surely unique among cattle. 
It lias three tons, three nostriU, and three eyes. 

in the great Nulional Reservation ai Banff 
But the bnfTahi Icll lx*hind them an in¬ 
delible stamp, whicit, though in time its 
origin may lx* li»rgotten, never the I ess slat ids 
os an immenuirable record. Like many wild 
lieasts, they came Ui know the best ami 



easiest route's through the mouiilains, and so, 
111]lowing the buffalo trains, came the trains 
of Red River carts, which hacked out yet 
anoihrr highway, and to-day the great 
T rans-Continrnial railways thunder thnnigh 
the tnouniain posses fiy die routes once 
trodden black by multitudinous cloven hoofs I 

Tht stand- 

llius, as man followed the buffalo in days 
put, he is following them tOKlay, and though 
tlic romance of their period may be kept 
alive only by the wriiien records of bygone 
hunters, the record ol* their numbers will 
remain for all time. 

It may be seen from (he foregoing that the 
buffalo was a tragic beast, and 1 fear that, so 
far as the old bulls were concerned, their 
lives generally ended tragically. When the 
old warrior of the held began to lose his 


THE ANOA. 

The smsUeti of (he wild forest-buffiloea it the Aaoa, 
which is only three feet high. It li found 00 die 
of Celebes, bet Utde is kaowD of its hsbns. 
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powers the rising generation would drive him 
out lo live in s^iiude. It was, o( course, the 
primeval order oi' the survivaJ of ihr httesi, 
and often ihrse solitiirv old hull.i lived nlonr 
for many years, apart Irorn ihfir herds ; bui 
sooner or later the day would come when 
titey were singled out hy the wolves, and then 
started the lotig nnd terrible ftghi—the old 
ImHalo's last stand, as depicted liy many 
artists. But iif> matter how long the running 
light went on there was tittle douht that there 
could be but one end to it—the old hufTalo 
pulled down and devoured by the wolves. 

Clannish Bu^otoer. 

I hat'e spoken of the ( tannishness of the 
buffalo herds and how they lived together in 
large 1 ami I in. Such a little herd would ciuuisf 


of the mothers and grandmothers and great¬ 
grandmothers and the calves of the day, and 
tills happy famity were very genuinely 
attached to one another. 

An Iron ring round rhe hrife ea(f. 

When a new calf was born the great 
bulb would gather round it and the mother, 
fonning an iron ring, with heads outward, 
so iliat neither limber wolf nor gnaely 
could harm the new arrival. Sometimes 
lor days they would have to keq) close 
watch over the little calves, and in this the 
old bulls were always faithful. Then every 
herd had its favourite old grandma, the mother 
of many of them, ende^ied no douht to the 
oiht'Ts by her 'visdom and her gentle ways. 
Onr or Ollier of them would always be licking 
hei coat. If Billy or Jane had nothing else to 
do lie or she would go and have a lick at 
grandma, and die result was that the old 
lady's coat became silken and curly, with a 
lieautiful gloss. I'hetc special buffalo robes 
were known to the Iridians by a special 
name, and were carHully r(*si*rvcd as the 
ai>paiTl of the liighcsi of dieir chiefs. 



Ctmbirr Bdtm] THE ZEBU. lAutnlyp* 

The Zsbu**chc drsugbe-ax oi India—n distingutsbed by his humped sboulden ind lerge dewlsp. Outside 
of Ifldis he hss s wide range la tbs Bsst A pypay race ousts of which the bull is only thriv fsst high. 
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Pride of rice ii in the carriiie of thii noble crciturc^the Mithin of the Mishmi HilU. It ii aiurdilv built 
with 1 hne delicue bead> m iti neat hoofi are idminbly adopted to the rough hilly foreau of Aiiam. 


Not alwayi were the hultnlo huntrd or in 
niisfgrtune. llioy lintl thrir happy itrncs 
when the sun was warm ntid I he prairir Kran 
lush and Rfeon, and when enemies w<tc 
(urjtolten and lliey Wf^re «Ul<»wrd to enjoy 
lamiJy life in peace. 'I’hcsr scenes |>iis(ora( 
pleasantness were (lie common order of their 
lives, and it was only winter and the limes 
of grn<Tal miftratiun which took such hca>'y 
toll of ihcir nuiniKTs. 

'riiey were fond of swinnninit, and many 
hiinicn have descrilK’d one «»!' their iavonr* 
ilc jtamrs. Mounting a high nH*k <»vrr- 
hanging a deei» }xm)1 . they would jnmiJ 
into I he water one after another, dropping 
a height ol twenty l<Tt or mem*, and 
apparently rejoicing in the vplnifi. 1 ha\*c 
bntlted in a |xk>1 where in my grandfather's 
day (he bulfalo bathed, and all round were 
green homesteads from which issued the 
occasional clank of a motor hooter I 

The little calves were strangely senseless 
little things, and w hen a herd was stampeded 
somriimei one or two calves woidd get HI 


behind and lost. In a state of dilemmu, they 
would run to the nearest tuft of grass, per* 
ImiK only two or three fret in heigln, hoping 
to find refuge there and hide their heads in it; 
iviili ey^rs tight shut, and standing bolt 
upright arxl visible liir miles away, they would 
tints remain for hours on end, (ill their herd 
males returned and iiudgcd litem out of k. 

Qtieer companions. 

Tlien there is the interesting story of die 
buffalo birds. T'hes** were a sperics of starling, 
whicit accoinpiinird tlte herds the whole year 
round. 'J’hey were peculiar in tliis respect, 
that they did not mate or build nests or bring 
up their own young. Like the cuckoo, the 
)u*n bird sought tin* nest of some small bird, 
which she left to hatch (he eggs and to bring 
up the chicks, while she ‘went on with the 
buffalo herds. Each buffalo bird had its 
favourite buffalo, and at night time would 
nestle warmly in die coarse hair of iu big 
friend. 

Yean ugo Europe had iu own bison, which 







WUi »L*1.KY BISON 

'1 he m'wn miuflllca ihc Uullain, a ma>siN*c vraiufc wuh a shaRgy u«( ana munc. 

nindc )mi» C'Wm: cU<h, aiiU waxm wraps are iruiac Irwto its >h»n. U*' rtesh is con^JereU a grem Jclicacy. 











TkmalJ htr) ANKOLE CATTLE ^ 

This fine photognph, takcD by a bii^^vne hunter in Hen Africa, tbowf ui the Atikole Cattle at dote 
quarart. They are remarkahk mainJv m the length and maasiveneu of their nugniticeni Kcythv*Ukc home. 








M»r m.FNH] the ox-plough. 

Svefa ■ loot li Asa k cranmno te te Fv Baai» whart cm are largely oaed 
Iniaad, they arc the only ptaakabk drMght la ia MJa for iartawtt 

B.L. <49 
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raiii wild in Lithuania and the Caucasus. It 
was not dissimilar to the New World buffalo, 
but its coat was not so heavy, and its 
horns were thinner and stood more upKftht. 

Wafer Bufialoer. 

The Capr buflalo is familiar to most of us 
by its extraordinarily massive head, hctub iIh* 
hTrnv c»l' whirl> the heavy iKiriis meet in a 
mass oFhairless armour plate. It is jmtlKtbly 
the most dangerous anim:i) in i]>c wi>rld> 
(hough it is said tliac the Water biiltalo 
India, IouikJ in the swanipy jiingirs of the 
Himalayas, the (lunges and the Oniral 
Pro vi tiers, is m<ire likely to a (lack un|>n)vokcd 
than any other menifwr of the wild cuttle 
lannly'• particularly the isolated old bulb. 
These wild water bntKiltx's arc* ol' gr<*ai si/i: 
and Htrciiglh. usually black, hut sometinies 
pink, and lli <7 have narrow, sweeping, 
flaitcncd hori». They are aquatir "dial is, 
th (7 liivr water, and will spend luHjrs on end 
submerged Itclow tin* surface, only ihrlr 
nostrils protruding. Tht*n' is, of oHinc, the 
dumoiie ran' ol* tiu* water Imlfalo, wliieh Is 


the «'*ftught and milk animal of India, and 
ranges as 1^ East as China, and as far West 
as Italy. 

Tlien there is tlte Gaur, or Indian Bison, 
wliich inliabits the hilly forests of India and 
Malaya, and whicii is the largest of the wild 
oxen now living, Some t imes i c a ttains a height 
of* us much as six icci at the shoulders, and 
a length of nine feet six inches. This bison b 
black, with very dose hair, but has white 
k'gs; tin* horns point upwards and are 
lipped with hl.ick. 'Hie gaur is very largdy 
nocturnal in ib habits, and goes down to 
feed at nig]It time, retiring to its jungle 
jxiths Ix'fctre (he first daylight is astir. 

A ttiotar-tycUfi't advent uro» 

Ibr g.'iui is mu so aggressive us some of 
tiu oiliiT buiraloeS'-lliat is, it keeps out of 
man's way and hides in the densest thickets, 
but if wounded it is, like most other wild 
rattle, n deadly dangerous eusioma. It 
))i»sess(ic a mind and a memorv roitpled with 
(ikdlcss p.iiiena'. unci will w.iii and hide, 
and iltcii suddenly dash utit ti]>oti the humeri 



rw. - n OLD ENGLISH BULL. 

A tine sturdy feUcm is ihb GiU Enginfa Bull, with lus greu thouJders and handsome white cott. H^wliah 
breeds are aouna (he fiocet in tbe world, and have provided moek for the pm aok nnebee of North 
Arnetki and the Amatine. They are aeea at tbeir beet on tbe pkasant mat of agricultural Bnglasd. 
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One of the mo^t remarkable of Dntish brecUa » th« White Park Cattlc» of which a herd ia kept by the Duke 
of Hamihon in Cudxow Foreat> Lanarkshire. Derived from a wild native racc> they are now very rare. 


1 rt'mcmimr an uinuitln^ uicidrnt wlion a 
IririKi of mint* ran ijiu> a );a(ir on hia rnolor* 
cycif "by ik* nn*nns u plrusNinl experience. 
The animal was sleeping in ihc centre ol’ the 
jungle road, and ivi iny Inrnd had no lamp 
on ins cycle ar»d was trusting io the inuor>Ughi 
he tnisinok iKc great InifTalo for a patch of 
shadow and ran full till into its rilis. Luckily 
f4ir him lie landed in a deep ditch m the road* 
side, for tin* temper of old Bos Chiurus Wiis 
by no m»*aii8 improved l»y the rough awukc*ii* 
ing. It attacked the m(>lor*cyclr and reduced 
it to the uttermost fragmcnis, and from the 
nuLst! that w(*ni i»ii my iriend concluded that 
it was walking ulxiut the road with one leg 
through a wheel. Hut be did not show him¬ 
self. lie was quite content to sperxl the 
remainder of ilte night among the frogs and 
mosquitoes at titc bottom of the ditch ! 

Gayot and Gaur. 

The* Gayal is a seml*dotncitM aiefl race erf* 
the gaur. and Is kept l>y the trilx^ of the 
Auain Valley. Herds of these animals live 
in the jungies> relurniug to tltc villages to be 
fed. The horns ol* tItc guyal are plac^ lower 


in the skull than those of the gaur, and tend 
u> extend outwards instead of vertically. It 
has the white stockings of the gaur, and 
though it is not so high in the shouldcra as 
its wild ancestors it is a very massive animal. 
Certain strains of the gayal arc pure whiter 
others yellow, «'itKi others again are piebald. 

The Tibetan Yak. 

T'hc common wild ox tjf Burtna, Java and 
Borneo a the Banting, which more nearly 
resembles the European oxen. The dis¬ 
tinguishing white stockings arc present in 
tills animxil nho, though the old bulls are 
black, while the young f)u1ls and the cows 
arc a reddisli brown. There is a white patch 
on the stern quarters, and the coal is, if any¬ 
thing, smoother than that oi the gaur. This 
animal b supposed to be wry excellent beef, 

and a good deal of the meat is shipped 
tluxHjgbout the Far East, mainly for con¬ 
sumption among native races. 

Tlic Yak IK the univcml Iwast of burden 
in Tibet. It is an animal of extraordinary 
strength and endurance, well suited for 
eroding the glacier rivers and ibr making iu 
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THE MUSK-OX. 

Kilf-theep and half-ox it ih» curious AmcricM 
ruminaot. Ic liu queer flaaened horns and humped 
shoulders, and unclU sironily of musk. 

way over (he rou^h couiKry which vt iu true 
habilat. h is csarntially a raUT, and (Iter 
fact (})at the yak will iku car cx>rii often 
results in ton^t crifurcctJ riiarrhcs to pruvkJo 
the animals with ftxid. Jh natural lu>mr 
range cxiciuU over the high mountain 
plateaux of Tibet, at an altitudr <»r 14,000 to 
50,000 fcTl above arn-level, where the atmo¬ 
sphere ix cold anil dry. In tlie wild races oT 
ynk the hair is hlark, tliough the tame 
varieties are (»ftrn white or patched with 


black and white. The hair fall# In long 
streamers fit>m the animal’s flanks, giving it 
a grotesque appearance; the horns are 
black and massive and curve upwards. 

The Yak grunts like a Pig, 

The domesticated or semi-domesticated yak 
is valued by the natives not only as a beast of 
burden but also for its milk, its desh and its 
fine silky hair. It » able 10 live in the most 
desolate and l>an*cn country, surviving on the 
sjursc grow'iii of coarse grass. The animal is 
preuliar for its grunting cry; it does not 
l)elh»w like most otlicr oxen. 

The common domesiir calilr of India, the 
hum|x*d cattle, used so extensively lor draught 
purposes, arc the Zehu. Tberc are several 
different varieties, the largest lieing the 
Hissar, and the smallest the Oaini !>re<'d, of 
which the bulb arc srarcrly llire<» ih'i at the 
shoulders. Ji is commonly thought tltat 
humped catdc belong cxchishTly to India, 
but thr>* are also to Im* TouikI in Madag.iscar, 
Alrica and China. Of the AlHeun hrecds the 
Oalla Ox, of the* Noilli-E.xstrrn Territory, is 
probably tltc best known, and is distinguished 
by its m«eeave horns, as dislinci from (he 
sliort upright horns of the Indian hum|Kd 
cattle. All ihcse have enormous dewlaps. 
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Thm picturaque esctle of the Scottish HiahJaads tre eusediagly hardy j and though they are soneti m ea 
kept ia pnvitf parks will thrive oa the rou^M pasture. A long, sbiggy coat aad fiae boru are their moat 
DDdcaahle features. They are temi-arild aad may be desfepoed from a astive breed cd wild cattle. 



{C»iuhU ffwH 

Here i% that indiutrious little rodmti the 6ctvcr» et work build lac hit borne which ii known i$ a 
He un gnaw through the trunka of large treex, then he Aoan the tog» homewards to add to bli pile. 

R ODEUTS arg nut ttlf /» be ii\ “ tionun'* h h true thfre are svnu, 

SNC/f /ti the Rats attd Mice^ that ate xmpude^ii /htetes and ruthle^^ destreyets of 
prapffty. Tft there are that lead harmUxs Uoesi mi stream m rioer•hanky 

and a few y like the Squirrel and Marmly duU are really me/ul to rtuvi. In thts chapter 
we shall read of rodenlf in mary different parts of the u*orld. The vast order of rodents 
covers a great number of species y and includes many clever and resourceful arefurrr. 


R odKNTS, or ^tiowhig animals, are 
more numerous and more widely 
^disiributcd than any other order o( 
mammal. They arc found in large numbers in 
nearly (vrry rounlry, and include some of the 
most wondeHul, most intelligent and most 
interns litig memben of the animal kingdom. 
The. distinguishing feature of a rodent is a 
ungle pair nf long, chisel-like incisor teeth in 
each jaw— the Hare family alone have a second 
pair of smaller incisors in the upper jaw— 
which are continually growing and with which 
the creature gnaws its food. The upp>cr and 
lower incisors are opposite each other, and 
are placed in the jaw in the shape of an arc 
of a circle. Externally they arc covered with 
a facing of hard enamel on their front surfaces. 

As a rodent gnaws its food the softer parts of 
the teeth are worn away, while the sharp 
cutting edge enamel remains. 

A r^ent has no canine teeth, and there is a 
wide gap between the molars and the incisors. 

Its mouth, too, is dtfierent from that of any 
other mammal, being wonderfully adapted to 
prevent ^dinios of wood and other harmful 
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objects from entering it. The hairy akin 
extending into it dividcA it into two parts. In 
the hrsi or outer division are the incisor teeth, 
in the second or inner the molnn, and only a 
very small opening connects the two I 

Rudenis are notably rimid creatures, and 
prefer to flee from, rather than attack, an 
enemy : but if forced to fight they show 
remarkable courage, and are capable of in¬ 
flicting severe injuries with their sharp incisors. 
They are found on the earth, in trees, and in 
the water. 

The largest of all the rodents is the Capybara 
or Carpincho. It resembles a large guinea-pig, 
is about four fret in length, and its body, 
which is covered with brown, bristly hair, is 
so fat that it almost touches tlie ground when 
the creature walks on its webbed feet. Bui 
although herds of capybaras spend most of the 
day resting and eating in coverts on the banks 
of the rivers of South America, their native 
land, the water is their real element. They are 
excellent iwimmeiv and divers, and can remain 
under water for several minutes at a time. 
When swimming, they carry their young oa 



THE WONDERFUL RODENTS 



THE SPOTTED CAVY. t4 '.J 


Thit peculiar, pip-iike animal, the Spotted Can or 
Paa. dweila m the damp fnrestt of Bmu. 

iJicir backs. A purely vrj*etal>lc fi'cder. ihr 
capybara is extremely uacful in helping to kn*p 
down (he dcrue in^ic^i) vrR<*tation on ilu: 
banks and in ilic IxnJs <»f Ihe riven. Un- 
fortunately it has also a great liking Ha the 
sugar-cane, and dors mueb damage in I hr 
plantations. It is easily lamed and makes a 
good companion. Its cry is a sul>due<l giuni. 

The iweer-routhed Agouti. 

Anothei South American rodent with a 
sweet tooth is the Ag<»uti. It is much smaller 
than the capybara, iM’ing <mly aUnit nineteen 
inches long. It has a liigji. arched iKick, long, 
slender limln, and a tiny tall. An .letivc, 
graceful little creature, it can inn tn movr 
along will) a serirt of springs very rapidly l<)r 
a short distance. If sfM'mJs ihe day Klre|)ing 
in lioles in hollow trees, or in burrows amongst 
roots in the Ibresis. 

Tltcctrtiimon i^(nuti of Central and ScniUiern 
America lias a coal of coarse, olivc-lirown 
hair, with Inighl oiangc hittd parts, and a 



THE CHINCHILLA. 

Tbt Chinchilla, a amall aquirrel-like rodeoc found 
on the Andes, ia valued for in very aoA, grey fur. 


yellow sn prdown its i)ack. It has a voracious 
appetite, which it satisfies with vegetables, 
doing much damage to the sugar-cane. It 
makes a peculiar grunting noise similiar to that 
of a pig. 'J*herc is another species in the West 
Indies, which sallies fordi at night lo feed upon 
roots, leaves, nuis und other fruits, or to go for 
a swim in iht* rivers. Like ihe capybara tlie 
agmili df>es useful work in keeping down the 
v«*get.itiou of the f'»rcsU and swamps, but 
like its larger relative, it also docs great harm 
in tlic stigar-cane and Ikmnna plan ta tin ns. 

'Phe (iiJvirs. or (iuiitea-pigs, to which group 
of rodrals both the lapyKara and agouti 
l>rl<>ng, an' found in their wild state only iti 
South America, Tfiey have very short or no 
tails, three toes on their hind-feel, and four on 
their liifcdcei, all the ln« possessing honfdike 
i laws. llie true envy has a short IkmIv. Hni.all 



DECK’S MOLE-RAT. !"'• 

Above is the blind Mole-Rat, wIki burrewK in the 
sandy soil in parts of Europe arul Asia and in Esypt* 


e.irs and no tail, and when wild is uniform in 
colour. Varieties c^fcolouring are Iburid only in 
the domesticated guinea-pig, which is believed 
to be a descendant ol llir Peruvian cavy, first 
lamed by the Incas. There are several other 
species, including the Bolivi.an cavy, which lives 
in large colonics high up in the Andes and 
often entirely undermines the ground wiili its 
burrows. Tlic small Rotk-ravy, which is Ibund 
in eerlaiii parts of Braril, has very short, blunt 
claws, and never digs itself a burrow. 

South ATnerica is also the honte of the 
l^eautiful little ClunrhilU, a small rodent, 
something like a squirrd, clot I it'd in lovely, 
thick. soA fur of a delicate, pale grey colour, 
li has long ears, and its bushy tail is half as 
long as its body. This typical variety lives at 
heights of between e^ht and twelve thousand 
feet on the eastern slopes of the Andes in 
Chile and Bolivia, where it digs itself burrows 
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amongst the )oo 8 c rocks, In places so under¬ 
mining the ground is to render Travelling 
dangerous for riders on horseback. In the day¬ 
time the chinchillas leave iheir burrows and 
remain in the shelter of the rocks, coming into 
the open about daybreak and sunset to {«rd on 
grass and roots. It is a pretty sight to watch 
one of ificse dainty liiilr* creatures sitting up 
on its haunches, holding its (604] IkThito its 
forepaws as a squirrel holds a nut, or carefully 
cleaning its fur. ChiTic.hillas live in largt' 
comm uni lies, and when they have ralrii all 
the fotxi in one ncighlxiurhoix] tliey set out to 
look lor Tiiore. They oftett travel lung distances 
in their search, hopping or jumping along on 
their hi'' ' feet like kangaroos, their long tails 
helping to baUnce them. When tamed chin¬ 
chillas make dclighthd hnusehuld |K’Is. 



The Miden-brown Aguuti with his large pink esn 
ond slender legs is found in South Aflwncsn foresu. 


Other s|)ccies are the shorter-tailed, larger 
chinchilla uf Peru, aitd a still larger variety 
found up to heights of 16,000 feet in the Andes 
In Chile, Bolivia and Peru. This last species 
has only four toes on each foot. 

The Viseaefut’s underground orcMtccture. 

Yet another interesting rodent of South 
America, (hat ])an of the world which is 
simply teeming with creatures of this order, 
is the Viscacha. It belongs to the same lamily 
as the chinchilla, but is larger and more 
heavily built. It has strong legs with only 
three toes on its hiiul feet, and shonisli ears, 
while its bushy tail is about a third longer 
than iu body. The vtscaclia is a much more 
wonderful burrower than the chinchilla. Livi ng 
in large communities in the pampas between 
the Uruguay and Rio Rivers, it burrows (airly 
deeply into the ground, throwing up the earth 



TriK I AROEST RODENT. 

I he isrfiMt uf the rodem order of msRimsb is the 
Capybm which it ebout four feet in length. 

to icniTi large mounds or visitacheras at the 
cntr.mccs to ilte burrows. Each viscaclir.ra 
contains a numl>cr of galleries leading into 
cha mixers Cl in iK'ctrd with one another by other 
galleries. One of thrsr chaml>rr$ may measure 
at inucli as a yard in diameter. From twenty 
to thirty of the dcvrr little animals live to¬ 
gether in caeh vbcuchera, and a warjTti may 
occupy M much as two hundred squaie feet 
of ground. 

71 )e visrachas usually remain under the 
earth during the day if they have tnade their 
liurrcws near the haunts of m.an, coming to 
tlw •(urfacr at nighlfalt to eat grass, sitJi and 



THE VISCACHA. 

The white uripe on his {see gives (he Vitesdu ■ 
muc sppctfsnce, He is s nsove of the Argeniioe. 
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IHB BUSHY*TAILBD SQUIRREL. 

The '* Shad<TW>iaU," •« the Greelu oUJed ih» ^ishtly link animal, because of his habit of shading hlmsdf 

with hit uU, builds a summer nett or drty, where he steeps in the winter. 


roots. Ill aclclitioii to ilt ri(tht 1 'ul intuibiUtnis a 
viiccirhrra Is vrr>* often aIvi occupied l>y a 
pair of burrowing owls, who live most peace¬ 
ably with tfieir four-lboini Iricnds. 

llir meat wonderful tmrrowtr and builder 
anioDj^i the rodcnis is, of counic, tltc B(%ivcr. 
Hir story of how this smallish cn'Aiurc makrs 
a dam and its tiomc will lx* found in aitoihrr 
part of this IxKik. It is one of ihr most ihriiliiii{ 
in natiiral history, and provr's that soiiu* 
animals at least possess ati intclligcncr very 
near that of human Itcin^. Indeed, then: nrr 
numixers of men not half so rievrr ;i5 tlu* 
Iwnvrr I The T.iiropran bc;ivcr is found, itk 
aay, only in parts of SrandiiiAvia, and on tlic 
Kibe and Rh6nr ; the American v;u*ipty is fast 
dbappcarinir. 

I'he larj^l of all the European aquatic 
rod<*nts, the Iwaver, which somewhat resembles 
in appearance a large water-rat, is about two 
feet long. It has webbed hind feet, and a 
ten-inch tail, wliirh ii flat and covered with 
scales instead of hair. It wciglis about four 
pounds, and arts as a rudder to the beaver 
when swimming, and as a support when it 
vts up to feed or to work. A smack of the tail 
on the water is a danger signal to other heaven. 
The animars lUr consists of two kinds of hair, 
a silky, greyish, cloae-sct kind, and a longer, 
reddish-brown variety of a coarser texture. 
When the leaver is swimming only its nose 
and eyes are viable above the surface of the 
water, and it always keeps its forepaws dose 
to its chin, whether it is carrying anything 
in them or not. It is an excellent diver, and 
can swim under die water for five or seven 


miiiuicx at a lime. A l>eavcr is, of course, 
much more at home in the water than on the 
land, where it cannot move nearly so easily 
or rapidly, and h is seldom to lie seen out of 
Us native clement, unlrw it Is caught Imsking 
in the sunshine, near the water or on the bank 
curled up like a dog, with its head renting on 
us uil- For during the day all the ixravers 
arc generally asleep in their homes beneath 
the water, often lying on their backs. 

How the Beaver keeps house. 

'Fhc beavers keep their lodges scrupulously 
clean, and retnain snugly on their carpets 
and \>ods of twigs and gra.v during (he had 
weather, feeding on tfir |>lc*niiful supply oi 
Uiod they have collected l>cforeliand, Lodges 
may be built on islands, on the rivor banks 
close to the water, or in the water itself. 


The young beavers, which arrive in April 
or May, are blind fijr the first eight days. 



THE FOX SQUIRREL. 


This busy rodesu, with its squirreblike 
apportace, b nhied fee its besuuful fur. 
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THE uKEY MJUIKJUU.. 




The 
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Gm SouimU wbou fur ii wy vtlurbk> nuke* in 
' ^' * • - ' • • - activt- 
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kaveM^ eaiii crTtbe £€t dmtt. It ir • de«rvctiv« ocaturr. 


ui Britain and buildi a nett of 
havoc to com aod wheat 

¥ a 


Soon after that they are ready to go with 
thetr parenta into the water. At four weeks 
old their mother feeds them with the baric of 
trees, and m or eight weeks later idll they 
accompany their lather and mother into the 
forest and start gnawing trees. It is not until 
their third year that they begin making homes 
of thrir own. Beavers live to a very great age. 


A BUSY BEAVER. 

Here is s rcmirkable i^v of that clever link 
woodcutter, the Besver, in the act of feUing a tree. 


ihe HquiiTcU Uy up and hide away stores of 
food f4»r use in tin: winter when. If the weather 
U bad, they often do nut leave their nests for 
days al a lime. Bui as soon ns it Incomes 
wanner (hey arc out and atmut again 
sin'king i<>r some of tfu^ir stores of food, 
iIk* hiding-places of which they often 
Ibrgfl, 'I'hr common Mjuirrcl is found 
in the forests of Europe and Northern 
Asia, from Ireland to Japan, and from 
the north of' Italy to llipland, but it 
is not always llir same colour. In the 
mountainous regions of the Alps, Hartx 

and other mountains (he 
s(tuirrd$ arc black, while 
in Rmsia they are grey. 

Members of the squir¬ 
rel family are found 


How tho 5 <fuffrel urn Us coll. 

The Squirreb form a large, varied and 
faKinatiiig group of rodents. Their duiin* 
guishing features arc large, bushy taib, long 
sharp claws, and usually fairly lar^ ears, 
which in some varieties are tipped with (uib 
ol' lojK’ hairs. The common or Britbh Red 
Squirrel is a IwauTiful little creature, and it is 
a wondrous sight to watch it flashing lilu* a 
gleam of golden light amongst the tree lops, 
where it leaps from bough to bough, and 
from tree to tree, with the most marvellous 
speed and agility, balancing and steering 
itself most cleverly by means of its tail; or to 
catch it unawares as it sits with its tail curved 
like a question mark over its head, and be» 
tween its paws a nul, which it revolves und 
licks all over before it begins to gnaw. 

Both the male and female build themsdvm 
a drey, or ncsl of sticks and twigs, rosily lined 
with leaves, moss and fmrly- 
shreddc'd bark. Several dreys 
arc generally built close 
gethrr in die same tree, and 
no particular rare is taken to 
hide them ; but when 
ific breeding time ap¬ 
proaches the female 
makes a stronger and 
larger drey for her 
nursery, which she 
hides away in the 
dark and safe recesses 
of some evergreen 
tree. In the autumn 


THE WONDERFUL RODENTS 
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THE STRIPED GOPHER. 

The Gopher ums in Ifirite cfaedi*pouchr& in 
mucli the same way as wc use ouf podcecs. 

ill all hi\(U cxcrpl Auxtralnsia and Machi* 
i^iiBcar. I'hcy vary in size Irom ihv liny 
squirrcK no \nr^r \\vMi a inotisr, fniind in 
l^»rt)co and Wrsi Africa, lo ihc Whicic and 
ndbus vnririy, as big as a cat, ot Enrma uikI 
tlip Malay Archipelago. Hie squirrels of ilic 
Iropici arc dir most bcuuiiful of any. I1te 
little Palm Squinel of India is a lovrly 
creature with light slri]>cs on lU back. It 
likes to Jive in dose proximity to human 
Iwings, and is very lame and IHciidly. One 
squirrel of the Oritiii holds the unique place* 
amongst mainmah of Ixnng pmctically the 
only one that changes the eolour of its owl 
in the breeding sciison. For most monilv< 
of llic year its colour is a uniform grey, but 
about Decemlier its back takes on a brilliant, 
orange-yellow hue, which changes back lo grt'y 
again In the month of March. 

59 uffrefs who carry a parachute* 

'J'hc Flying Squirrels of India, Malay and 
other parts are wonderful litdft crralun’s. 
They are beautifully coloured, and arc pru- 
vided with a parachuie-like fold of skin along 
the sides of their bodies, by means of which 
they arc able to take great, fl>'ing from 
one tree to another ! 'Flie Spiny SquirreU ot 
Africa, on the oilier hand, so called beciiuse 
of the coarse, spiny nature of Ihctr fur, live 
altogether on the ground, ia holes or clefts 
amongst the rocks, or in burrows which they 
make for themselves. The Striped Ground 
Squirrels, or Chipmunks, of North America, 
are distinguished from true squirrt'ls by the 


pouches in thdr cheeks, in which they store 
up food. They always fill them with a good 
supply before their winter sleep. Although 
they spend most of thdr time on or in the 
ground, they can climb trees in search of 
or in order to escape from an enemy. 

The Mormor'f warning. 

The sih'nre of many of the mountains and 
plains of Europe, Asia and North America is 
often broken by a shrill, piercing, plaintive 
whistle, the alarm cull of the Marmot, a 
c'oadn tin: squirrel. This little rodent, 
which is Ije«*ivi 1 y built, and has a long tail, 
leeds by sitting up on its hind legs, and 
holding its lixid l>etsvccn its Ibrepaws. It 
lives in large colotnes in burrows in the 
ground, c.ach burrow Ixring the home of a 
single lamily. During iho autumn and winter 
nuinuois lie Ibr six lo eight months in n deuth- 
likr tor|>or in Urge chanilxrrs, linc*d with grass 
iirid similar maicriul, at ibi! end of their 
ImiTows, waking u» lift: and activity again in 
iIh' spring. The Prairie-Marmot, found in 
Inrgi* nuinfiers on the plains at>d prairies of 
North Aiiirnca, also livt*s in burrows, each 
liurrow gimerally having ihrtx; or four en- 
iniiKX's. At the front of each hole there is 
nlw'a)^ a mound ol'earth, on the top of which 
sits a sentinel marmot, ready to give warning 



THE HAMSTER, ^ 


The clever little Hemster tskes endless pains to 
design and keep deao its uadergrouod aweUing. 


THE WONDERFUL RODENTS 



THE TREE-PORCUPINE. 

The Tfcc-Pofcupinc likes (o sit ot Jeiswre uoon$ the tree* md faiM oti Ow jpicy berk wd lender leave*. 



who wu thought Lo have u»eJ his quJh v urrowi. 
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A YOUNG PORCUPiNK. i*-- •♦'• 

This prickly creature has (ceth that can gnaw 
throu^ abDOSt anything it nnds in the jungle. 

“ ‘ ‘ “1 


THE PRAIRIE MARMOT. \r^W,B*nd THE WATER VOLB, m. 5 .filmic# 

The Pnirk Marmot, aometunea called the Prairie Hie Weter Vote burrowa os the banka of riven» 

Dog, make* a queer barking noise when lutpriaed. where it feeds on du 4 wecd» roots and vegetables. 
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THE JERBOA. 

The Jerboa* with hii lenfchy uil kaJ ]on$ slender hind legs, reterablefi a larKO mouie on itllu. At night 
he comee from his twhung burrow in the deserts and grasiy plaint of the Old World to feed on gram. 


of thn approach of danger by xhc sharp, dog- 
like yelp which gives if ila olher name nf 
Prairie-Dog. 

'iTir Porcupine is pn)vid«J by Nature with 
a most wondedu) means of piygection in Its 
spines or quills. These vary in length, and it 
is the tUorler ones, measuring from five to 
ten inches, which do most damage tf> any 
animal venturing an attack. When danger 
tiireatens, up come nil the spines to an u|)- 
right position, making the porcupine appear 
a most formidabie foe, and to protect itself 
furtluT it may curl itself into a kill like a 
hedgehog. II* the enemy, often n tiger or 
leopard, still persists in attacking, it will soon 
have many the porcupine's quills sticking 
into its flesh, for they are sharp as arrows 
and easily become loosened from the skin. 

Tht trte^estroying Porcupine. 

This common porcupine of the Old World, 
found in Europe, Africa and India, is a 
terrestrial mammd of moderate size, which 
emerges from its h^e in the ground after 
nightfall to feed upon plants, roots and bark. 
In India and Malacca live the Tufted or 

Briish-Tailed Porcupine, with flat, sword¬ 
shaped quills instead of round ones, asKi a 
scaly toil with a bunch of toft quills at its 
tip. These last, although of no use as a means 
of defence, serve to scare away enemies. 
AU the porcupines of the New World are 
arboreal in. their habits. In the Canadian 
forests there is a porcupine that dascroya acres 


uf trees by rating nil the leaves and stripping 
off all the bark fnnn every branch as it 
journeys from the lop of the tree to the root. 
A Brazilian porcupine has a long tail which 
it uses when climbing, winding ii about the 
liranclies of the infi in the nmnnrr of a 
monkey. 

The )»retty little Jerboa in found in mast of 
the drsen and setm-dcsert regions of tlte Old 
World, where it bunows in the dry ground. 
It has gcncridly large eyc*s, a long tail and 
ran, and a diky, fawn-coloured coat lo blend 
with its d(9crt surroundings. It gets over the 
ground by taking flying leaps or jumps 
through the air on its lung, thin hind legs, its 
tail helping it to keep its balance. Its fore¬ 
legs are quite short. The largest ol’ the 
species, the Cape Jerboa, or, as it is also 
called, the Cape Jumping Hare, burrows on 
the mountain sides and sandy plains, where 
it may be srrn in grcAl numbers bounding 
and leaping along, several feet at a time. 

AniniaU with cheek poucHee. 

Another wonderful little burrowing rodent 
is the Pouchcd-Ral or Pocket-Gopher of 
America, which gels its name from a little 

pouch nr pocket in either cheek, in which it 
can store and carry food until it is ready to 
eat It When it feels hungry it has only to 
pres its forepaws against its face and the food 
tumbles out! U is a remarkably clever little 
burrower. It pushes the earth it scrapes out 
back under its body and behind it as it gom 
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A SLEBPV RODliNT. |/ 

This %mii\ British roJenc, rhe Dormouse, u usiolly found in the hedgerows searching firr nuts nnd berries. 


aioTi^ ; then ii turns rouitd, and raaicnini; 
its Itavp^iws iK'iuralh lu chin to form 

a sort ol' shiekcl it |nesses fnnvard with its 
hind and pushes the unwanted earth 
out of the hole. It can also nin iMicIcwurds 
just ns easily as forwiuxJs, a habit thdl conn's 
in very iM'ful when Llie f^>pher wislics lo / 
carry l<>od inu» its home. It runs into the 
burrow backwards, and then comes out again 
without haviri>t to turn round ! As it spends 
almost all its titne ivnenth the ground, the 
pockcl-ffophcr's eyes and cars arc extremely 
small. 

'I'he Hamster, a m<*mbcr of the mouse 
tribe, has a short tail and large cheek pourhet, 
and the common variety is a wonderfully 
clever Imnower. Its fmrrow contains several 
chambers, one of which is used as u granary, 
and is stored with corn tor use during the 
winter, when the* hanusier rimres undei^round 
to spi'iid most of its time in sl(?cp. The young, 
of which there are always a great number, arc 
turned out of th»^ p^ireiital home when only 
three weeks old lo make fiumjws for them¬ 
selves. ApjKirently they arc then grown-up! 

The Water Vole swimi under water. 

The Voles, also belonging to the mouse 
tribe, arc more heavily built than rats and 
mice, and are also distinguished from these 
more agile relatives \r/ the general character¬ 
istics of short legs and tails, blunt noses, very 
small eyes and inconspicuous ears. They are 


Ibund all over Eujo)>r, Nonbern Asia and 
North Amrricn, and the English speeicN arc 
typk'al representatives of the group, in our 
rivn's and streiuns we havx* the Waier Vole 
or Water Rat, a errafure al>ont the size of a 
rat, with S44i, tliirk, brown or 1>laek fur, It 
swims wjUj all limr legs, aiKl is an excel lent 
diver, al)j«* also to swim Ix'neaib ifie watrr in 
seart'h of lixid. It makes its Imrnov in the 
I Kinks by the walcr side, and nuiy olkn be 
seen outside the land entrance, sitting up on 
iu hind legs, iii billing at u |)jece of water weed 
or grass held between its forepaws with iu 
sliarp indsoni. The Field Vole or Field 
Moiut! Ls u smaller cn'aliirc, ratlicr difticull 



THE BANK VOLE- S. 


The Bank Vole ii a soiall Eashsh ipedn of Vote 
which nukes its home on banks and in deep ditehet. 




,*adcn. It it fthorur in body ihMi the Brown Rit. 

aixJ n»uncl n» larKr numbt*rs iu Scandinavirt. 
'VUy arr Ktnrrally alwui five inches m 
Iftigih, and <loi!ii-d in soft. ycllowMi-tirown 
fur injrkrd wilh dark-brown and black BpoU. 
Tltc m««i iiiicre»iu« ibiiig al)oul ibcm ii 
ilii'ir babil, when thrir iimnix-.ri have too 
urraily iiirrrasrd. of leaving their uswal homia 
amoiiRst tlic higlilandi of tlie grrai central 
nxiuntain duiiii nl' Norway and Sweden and 

.. down in a huge army tx) the lower 

.ultivatid lands. On, .jn they «r), always m 
ibf same ilircriioii, heedless of every ohstadc 
in llirir w.ay. Tlicy crow streams and swim 
Ink.-s .inti rivers, and do murh damage in the 


Th« BUefc Rat came to Etiropc m the »hip» d tne t 

to see on siccount of the wonderful wiiy in 
which its rrtidi»h«brown or ffrryish^ltrown fur 
blends with ihtr vc^clalion in iiH favourite 
haunis-firids, wtxKla attd Kardnu-whtTr ii 
is found iti numlwrs. Tlic Bunk Vole or 
Rcd-a-tckKl Field Moik, a frequrnwr ol 
butiks and hedgerows, has a more clicsiniii 
red back, larger rant, and a rather lt>ngcr tail 
than the field vole, ll can climb inlo ibe 
hedges in se.arch of seeds and nuts, and iia 
home is someiimrs in a bird s nrtt. 

The Lemming’s strange Instinct. 

Strange and wonderful little crealuir* an* 
the Lemmings, closely rckued to the volrs, 


THE LEMMING. 

This Uttle rodeai ii vo7 deatruciive to cr^ 
Ita ouskben are kept In cheek by emigrawn. 
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THF. DORMOUSE 

The Dofmouse received its nunc frc«n the French» who called it dormtus 4 » bccauic of itt sleepy hehitK. 


swim. It is found itiorr oflru in firld, K^rd(*n 
and hcdK<*t‘c)w than in thr wo<ids, and during 
I hr wimcr fmiurnily (ukc^ up its midrncc 
in hams and other oui*huildings. The liny 
Harvest Mouse, smallcrst of all the mice of 
Knmpe, seldom measures more than two and 
a half or three inches in Irnffih. It is a dainty, 
pretty little ntiimal, with its soft, thick, 
ycUriwis|)-re<l fur, hright hlnek eyes, and 
short, hairless tall which it ran easily curl 
round iftc stem of a plant to haJanre itself. 
Its favourite :il>o<le is in a hay or wheat 
field, where it huilds its nest alKnit the siae 
of a criekrt ball, of hlacirs of grass or wheat, 
cleverly woven and plaited oTi ihi* stems of 
the corn. It is found fmm England to Japan. 

Why Leverets are bom with jur coats* 

The Dormouse, a pretty little rodent, 
named by the French Dormeast (i.e. sleeper), 
is, in habits and appearance, much like a 
squirrel. The Common Dormouse haunts 
thickets and lirdgrs, where it may oAen be 
seen at dusk burning for nuts, berries and 
similar l<K>d after its day*s sleep curled up in 
its nest, or in a hollow tree. It surres these up 
in the nest where it sleeps for half the year. 
Dormice are to lie found in Europe, Asia and 
Africa, the Squirrel-Tailed Dormouse being 
the largest <»r the European species. 

Rats ate really large mice. The fierce and 
cunning Brown Rat, or Norway Rat, with its 
brownish-grey fur, is about nine inches long* 
From its original home, probably somewhen 


parts of thr world. In England U has praeii- 
cally cxicrminnicd the smaller Black Rat, 
with its longer tail and run. Thr lacier is 
said to have come ov<t with t))c Crusaders. 

Flnre^i ivt, on aeenuni of their extra pair 
of upper incisor teeth. Rabbits and Harrs are 
hy no means tlic lr4tst important members of 
the numerous family of rodenu. Another 
difTereJice is that their incisor ceeiK are coated 
with rnamel all round. Their <*hjracteriitics 
are long prominent ean, short e.uived tails, 
and hind limbs much longer than thr front 
ones. Both rabbits and harc< are good run¬ 
ners, hut the rabbit can run swiftly only for 
a short distance witliout becoming tired out. 

I‘or this reason it never vctiturcs far from its 
burrow. The Imre, on tiie other hand, can 
keep up a great speed for a long distance. 
But it leaves a scent behind it on the ground, 
and therefore resorts to the clever pr<ictice, 
when pursued, of doubling back on its own 
track Cot Some distance when it is sure its 
pursuer is out of sight, and then suddenly 
taking a tremendous leap to right and left I 

The hare is a rsomad, and makes a rough 
lent or Form of the tops of grasses pulled 
together wherever it takes a fancy to rest. 
For this reason its young, or leverets, come into 
the world in coats of fur, with wide-open 
eyes, and are so strong that in a few days 
they are able to be up and away; whereas 
young rabbits, bom in a comfortable burrow 
and well cared fw, are almost naked, 
quite deaf, blind and helpless fbr a dme. 
So. wonderfully does Mouier Nature pro¬ 
vide fbr the needs of all her childm I 


in Centra] Asia, it has ww spread to all 
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Ker« i» a picturesque view of e cvflvtn of Camel* oq the inarch at sunset In the lonely desert. Their gait ii 
leisurely but has the resuUriry of clockwork and ibeir powers of endurance are wonderful, ii/. /, 


J S tfiere a mort tHCtunsque Jtjfm of trtmipori Um tht (Jafftel utrnixin * SiUniiy 
il ivends iU way Ihrmigh itt£ desert^ vtvr /Ae barren iom/.f, b/nealh Ute burning aim 
oj tiu tf^pus ’^sure and mysterious as Fate itseff. In iJte foUftwing cliaptcr we shall 
see how marvellously well iJte Camel is adapted to his desari life. Thus^ despite his boredj 
unfriendly mien and frequently savage temper^ he takes an honourable place atmnig the 
domestic animals, and Jindi his grudging and scornful serr>ice muck valued by man. 


T IIERJ'^ arc two species of GamH <*xistmt 
in iJtf! world ifxioy- There is thn single* 
humped Arabian camel, and the two 
humped Bactrian camel which is found in 
Central Ada. 

or these two species the Arabian Camel is the 
niore widely known. There arc no wild 
Arabian camels. It is purely a domestic 
animal, and is found in Arabia, North Afnca, 
and India, whilst attempts, more or less 
successful, have been made to introduce it into 
the desert regions of Australia and North 
America. 

In appearance the Arabian camel is not a 
beautiful animal. It stands about seven feet 

high; and its long neck and ipve it an 
ungainly appearance, whilst hump on its 
back varies in size according to the condition 
of the animal. When food is scarce, or the 
animal is being worked very hard, the hump, 
which is made up chiefly of fat, becomes small 
and soft and sometimes almost disappears, but 
In tunes of ease, and when food is plentifu]» 


llif hiunp in<T(*ases in riae and hrromvs firm 
and uprlghl. 

llir camc'l’s disposition is no more pre* 
pofficsing than its uppearancr. The habitual 
(expression of its face is onr of' I boredom and 
dlvdain, .ind a camel will never become 
attached io its master as a hone or a dog 
Ixxomes attached. Its disposition is surly, 
jealous., and ix'vcnKcfui, and during the rutting 
season tlse male canids are liable to sudden, 
violent attacks of ratje. When in the grip of 
these atuirks, the camels will fight savagely 
amongst tlicmsclves, and will even attack and 
kill human beings. 

Nor is the oineJ gifted with intcUigeoce 

such as marks ih** horse and elephant. Never 
tamed, as some animals are tamed, the camel 
is too stupid to be wild. It is a mechanical 
worker. Started upon a journey il will travel 
straight ahead lor hour after hour, and if for 
some cause it deviates from the straight path, 
tempted perhaps by a tasty looking growth ol 
herbage, it will proceed to travel straight ahead 
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in the new direction, either because U dors 
not care, or because it does not realise that 
it has strayed away from the right track. 

The ship of the deterl/' 

Yet, despite its unprepossessing disposition 
and lack of intelligence, the camel is eminently 
suited to the conditions of earth and climate 
«amidst which iI lives. It has aptly been called 
“ the slhp of the de¬ 
sert/^ ami without the 
camel to curry them 
and their bagga^te 
aertrts the great wasU'S 
of shifting sand, many 
of (he conquerors who 
in the p;tsi established 
mighty kingdontH in 
Alia and Northern 
Africa, would most 
prolwhfy have* laili*d 
in their attempts at 
conquest. For a camel 
can truvi'l and survive 
in regit>ns ami under 
conditions which would 
kill any otlirr l>cast of 
burden. A million 
years ago the ancestors 

of the camel roamt^d the plains and deserts 
of North America, and since then, through 
countless generations of fighting for existence 
against drought, and heat, and scanty herbage, 
it has adapted itself, as no other beast of 
burden lias adapted itself, (o meet and with* 
stand the conditions of lile in the desert. 

The foot of the camel has t%vo toes, and e«'tcb 
ol' these toes is He led with a broad pad out of 
all proportion to the sj7.c of Oie bone. As the 
animal walks, these broad p«tds spread out 
and keep it from sinking into the sand or soil, 
even with a loud of yew or 800 pounds on its 
back, whereas a horse, .similurly burdened, 
would strik deep into the loose sitnd and sooit 
be tired out. 

T'ht* camefs long neck is also well adapted 
to its environment, for it enables it to see a 
long way over the desert, ;md to reach the 
dcAori growths upon which it feeds. These 
growths are, for the most part, hard and 
thorny plants, so thiTJUgh counties centuries o( 
adaptation the mouth ^ the camel has become 
cartilaginous, a slate which permits it Co feed 
off this unfriendly pasture wi^out injury. The 
glare of the sun is very strong in desert regions, 
but the prominent eyo of the camel are pro¬ 


tected fy>m the glare by heav7, overhanging 
lids, and so well is the animal adapted to with¬ 
stand heat that, even when resting, it will not 
seek the shade, but will kneel down in the full 
glare of the sun as though revelling in the light 
and warmth. 

A camel has small ears, but its nostrils arc 
large, and it can close them at will to keep 
out the flying sand. Hrxe is another remarkable 

instance of adaptation. 
When the dreaded 
sand-storm bursts over 
(he desert, the camel 
kneels down, and lies 
with its nrck stmehed 
along the ground and 
its eyes and nostrils 
closed until the storm 
passes, while its master, 
less adapted to the 
snfuaiion, wr.ups fus 
mantle round his head, 
and in the Ice of the 
rameFs body seeks 
wh.H shelter he eau 
from the dread 
simrx>n. 

Very wonderful is 
the way in which the 
camel has adapted itself to witiutand hunger. 
7 *hr hump upon its back b composed chiefly 
of fat, and in time of shortng<* this hump 
provides nourishment for the animal, and 
shrinks accordingly. Wlien food b plentiful, the 
camel eats voraciously, and iho hutnp grows 
fat again, and the store of nourishment is re¬ 
newed in readiness for the next period of want. 

The Camel's stare 0/ water. 

But most marvellous uf all is the ( amcl's 
capacity for going without drinking for several 
days. 77 ic camel's stomach is divided Into a 
great number of pockets like the cells of a 
honeycomb, and in these pockets it stores up 
water. When a camel drinks it drinks as much 
as it can hold, and Alls up all these reservoirs, 
after which it will travel ibr days without 
going near a well. A baggage camel, with a 
load of 700 pounds or more upon its back, will 
travel for three days at a rate of twenty-five 
miles per day without drinking, whilst a 
thoroughbred riding camel can maintain iu 
strength and run for flve days across (he loose 
desert sands before it needs to renew its store 
of water. A curious thing about the camel 
it that it can drink water quite unfit for human 



ii. a. /w 

A LOFTY DESERT DWELLER. 


The Arthitn Camel or Dfooedary has Iona and 
shaggy hair which b shorn every year by the Arabs. 
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use, And yet rettim it in the form o( sweet, 
nourishing xnitk. The camel is» is fact, a living 
iiitcr, and many a desert traveller has been 
kept aJive by the milk of his camel. Many 
Stories told of travellers who kill their camels 
for the sake of the water to be found in their 
stomachs are, however, without foundation. 
Such watci' is unfit for human consumption. 

When Camels are shorn. 

The food of the camel consists chiefly of 
desert growths such nf. shru)>s and the leaves 
of trees, and the length of its life b from forty to 
ft fty yc ars. 1 e fc ma )<* of l he species giv<a hirt 11 
U) only one calf at a lime. T)ie young animal 
staiids three feet high within eigfit days of its 
birth ; yet, despite its size, it is a very lielpless 
creature, rccjuiring constant care, and it is 
not until its sixteenth or seventeenth year that 
it reaches its full growth. 

Amongst the Aral» there is a saying that the 
camel is the greatest gift Allah has given to 
man, und from the Arabs* standpoint this is 
undoubtedly true. Living, the camel draw.; 
the plough which cultivates the land, arul 
pnividcs a rncarus of transport marvellously 


suited to the conditions under which the Arabs 
live. Its milk is a wholesome, nourishing food, 
and in the spring, when pasturage is plentiful 
and the wandering Bedouins camp far from 
water, lioth men and horses subsist on the milk 
of llic camels. Every summer the fleecy coat 
is shorn from the camels, and the long hair is 
woven into cloth with which the Arab clothes 
himself imd liis family, or is made into rope 
and shawls, whilst it is also exported to other 
counlries where it is used to make small 
hruslies for puinlcrs. Du* droppings of the 
eainel are also useful as fuel iti a country 
wlierr fuel is scaixc, and sal-anjinoniac is 
extracted from the itieiiKTaud remains. 

Makirtfi use oj the dead Cornel. 

Dead, the canir» is equally useful. It 
prov^ic^ fli^h food ; tlu* Hesh of a young camel 
closely resembles veal, and is highly prized by 
the Arabs. Camel bide makes excellent 
leather, and tlu* l>onrs arc sometimes used in 
place of ivory. Ahogeiber the camel, in spite 
of ifs cross-grained ^sposition, is one of the 
most useful of living animals, and without it 
the Aiahs could not exist as they do to-day. 



SHIPS OF THE DESERT. !«• /• 

Hers is « tjpicaJ sccoc io Egypt, where Cacfts arc oucb used by tourieo oo sight- wr i ng opcditicna. 
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Hu* Bactrian Camel, which is found throu^ 
oul large tracts of Central Asia, stretching from 
the cold regions of Southern Siberia to the 
Crimea, differs somewhat from its Arabian 
cousin in appearana*. It is a shorter, sturdier 
animal than the Arabian species, and in the 
winter months it grows a very long, thick coat 
which it sheds in the spring. It also possesses 
two humps to ihc Arabian cameft one, and, 
unlike (he latter, it is not entirely domesticated, 
but is found in wild herds inhabiting the deserts 
of Central Asia, These wild camels arc very 
shy, and some aulluiritics think that they are 
the descendants r>f domesticated camels which, 
centuries ago, escaped into the deserts, when 
lUc fiurnes of ihcir masters were overwhelmed 
by the sand*s(orms wfiich have destroyed so 
many Cenirnl Asian cities. The manner of 
origin of these wild herds is, however, un« 
certain, and not all author!lies agree with the 
foregoing rxplana lion. 

11 ic o»lour of the Bactrian camel ranges from 



dun to brown. It is not a dainty feeder, 
and if by no means conservative in its choice 
of food. In times of scarcity it will eat almost 
anything it can get its teeth into, and will 
devour Aesh, bones, skins animals, and even 
its master’s blankets if it can get hold of them. 
No doubt this ability to eat and digest almost 
anything it can devour is another instance of 
the camel’s adaptation to its usually unfriendly 
environment, and helps it to exist in places 
where other animals would die. Like the 
Arabian camel, the Bactrian camel is a sort 
of universal provider, and plays the same 
important part in the daily life of its master as 
does its cousin in Arabia. 

Why ths I>romed 4 try is usi/ul. 

There is one special breed of came) which 
must be meniior^. This is the Dromedary. 
The dromedary is the “ racehone of the 
camel tribe. Usually the name is applied solely 
lo the thoroughbred of tlie (me«humpcd species 
which is (bund in peHeciion only in Ocotral 
Antbia, hut die name may lx* given with equal 
correctness (o the swift Iktctrian riding camel. 
71 >e dromedary is of lighter, more gracelUl 
build tlian the baggage camel, lu gait is 
easier, and ii is able to subsist without drinking 
for a much longer time than its common 
brother. A thorougidirrd dolul or riding camel 
can iravcl at the rate of loo miles a day, and 
keep ii up for seven days in succession. When 
its rider is pressed for time sudi a camel will 
maintain a pace of from eight tu ten miles an 
hour for eighteen hours before i( needs rest. 
No other animal in the service of’ man can 
equal this performance. In desert warfare 
these fast camels have proved themselves with¬ 
out an equal, as witness the good service of 
the British and Egyptian Camel Corps in the 
Great War of 1914-18. 

The Comer# wild rtUuions. 


THE ALPACA. I*'- ^ 

The bsufhty Alpece, bred solely for the tike of is 
ioBg ii i aative v South America 


Related to the camel, and descended from 
the common ancestors which inhabited North 
America, are the guanaco and the vicunas. 
These animals are the South American wild 
representatives of the camels. The Guanaco 

is the more important of the two, and is found 

Ixith in a wild and in a domesticated state in 
Ecuador and all along the western side of 
South America to as far south as Tierra del 
Fuego and the plains of Patagonia. 

It is interesting to note how different con* 
ditioni have changed the course of evolution 
in these animals as compared with the camels 
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Calling a hah at a ahady watermg-place> the Aativea allow tbeir Cameli to atodi up *’ for a long trek. 



THE ‘‘RACEHURSH." 

The Drcocdary u be appma wba ha cwu bU aha ggy coat Ha fa the "ncebone” of the Camel tribe. 
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of the old world. Probably the ancestors of the 
guanaco found life kinder than did the 
ancestors of the camel, fur these animals have 
not adapted themselves to withstand hunger 
and thirst to the same degree as the camels 
have done. A guanacu has no hump. Its feet 
also arc difTerent. For countless centuries the 
guaiiaco has lived amongst mountains where 
its need has l)cen speed and surcncss of foot, 
and accordingly, irutead of the br<»ad pads of 
the camel, it has developed a foot with smaller 
pads and more huof-likc nails which enables it 
to travel over rugged country, and to climb 
the strep Mv* ol mountains where the camel 
would be hclplc.vs. Altogether the guanaco is 
a smaller animal than ihc camel. It stands 
al}out four (oct high at the shoulder, and lives 
in small herds (if from ten to thirty individuals, 
though sontetimes large herds niimlKring 
several hundreds may lx* seen roaming wild 
over die inouuiiuns. The wild guanaco U a 
very timid creature, and if surrounded by 
hunters w'ill lH‘come com pie i el y bewildered, 
and so fall an easy prey. In the lamed animal, 
however, this timidity gives plan* lo Iwlduess, 



A YOUNO Li-AiViA. 


This newly>bom btby Lkmt, which, however, is 
tlftidy sbte to Rind nrirdy on its lefs, looks very 
much like 1 woolly Teddy*Betr. It is sUied to the 
onel but hss do hump oo its hedi, sod h more 
like s tong-necked sheep ia (am. 


and the domesticated guanaco will attack man 
by kiddiig at him from behind with its knees, 
llie guanaco is an excellent swimmer, and will 
sometimes swim across the sea from one island 
to another. Here again it dilTers from its 
cousin, the camel, which hates water, and is 
at the best a very poor swimmer. 

The burden^bearing Ltoma. 

From the guanaco have come two domesti¬ 
cated breeds of the same animal, both of which 
serve iheir masieni in difTerent ways. These 
bri'cds are the alpaca and the llama. The 
Alpaca is bred solely for its wool, which is black 
or dark brown in colour, and grows to such a 
J(*ngth that someUmes it touches llu* ground. 
All da* year round the alpacas roam In large 
herds through the mouniainsi of Bolivia and 
I'cTiJ, and only wltcri the lime comes to clip 
thHr coats are the animals driven down to 
the villages in be shorn. 

'J’hc other domesliealed brred, the Llanta, 
is a Ixutsl (»r burden, ll is larger ihat^ (he 
ulpacaorguunnco, and its hair is comparatively 
short. It has a long m'ck and li*gs, and its 
v‘jlour ranges from pure white (o brown and 
black. When Pizan'o and his Spaniards eon- 
(jiirrrd IVru the llama was ulre.idy the pack- 
animal of the eouniry, and it is recorded that 
the InciLS inninlainerl i^iio.ckx) of these animals 
n>r the vtlv. puqxise of iransporling silver from 
the mines to (hr eupital. 

The €^imcV» Uttiv brother. 

In temper the Ibma is vi'iy slublxirn, and, 
with tlte rest of ilic gn>np, has an unpleasant 
habii, if anrtoyed, of Turning its head and 
spiiting a quanlliy of ilbsmellhig saliva into 
I he face of the person who has incurred its 
dislike. 1( dcIcnJs itself by striking with its 
forefeet. I'hough it resembles the camd in 
some ways, it has no hump, and its neat hoofs 
are those of a mountain animal. 

l*hc Vicuna is the smallest of the camel 
family. It is entirely wild, and is found at a 
height of 13,000 feci and more in lltc moun¬ 
tains of Bolivia and Ecuador. Its colour is 
light brown with wTiite hair on the legs and 
shoulders, and amongst its wild envirenment 
it leaps and dimbs with the agility of the 
mouiuain goat. 

How difTerent from the awkwardness (rf 
I he ungainly camel! Yet the agile vicuna is 
descended l^m the same stock as ''the ship 
of the desert.*' Such tricks can evolution play. 
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The Wart Hogs of the African plains art among the udiett of the aeaiurea>><ven the young are not beautiful 1 
Seen in their native haunts, however, as in the aoove photograph, they are not without their picturesque aspect 

TN spiff fl/ his homely ehmoeter in the mndi of most peop/e, the Pix i« the rii/rf state 
± if a formidable beast. He is bold and fieree and infrr^V. not afraid to ruh shoulders 
with the tixer on the frin^ of thp Jwtif/e po^. Formerly «w m our own country 
he had a proud and mvful dignity. His great size^ thick hide, sharp lurks and invincible 
rouro^r provided tltrilling sporty ond kings who unshed to honour their guestf with 
'"the danger of the ckace ” suffered thm to rrreel the onslaught of the terrible Wild Hoar. 


T O most people a Pig is just a Pig, 
and except for the knowledge that 
llu’rc are wild pigs—>from which ttur 
doinosiic i^tock lias presumably sprung— 
there the matter ends ; but the pig family is 
an enormous and interesting one, distributed 
alJ over the world—except for the colder 
countries—and present in many various forms, 
ail bearing common features and similnriues, 
yet as widely different in appearances .as any 
race could be. 

Througiiout all lands and from the beginning 
of history, the pigs have held their own betlrr 
than any other race of wild creatures. Others 
have had to go before the advance of settle* 
ment, but with characterisdc obstinacy and 
courage the pigs have hung on till the bitterest 
of bitter ends, if an rnd it had to be. Many 

circumstances have contributed to this order 
of things, but the main honour of having 
survived rests with the pig itself. From our 
own knowledge of them we merely regard 
them as stupid and lazy, but the specially bred 
and overfed fat porker of the Britk^ homestead 
cannot justly be regarded as a fair sample of 


the race ; though even he is brave, and maybe 
cunning. Any race of wild animals when 
sheltered by man and l)red lo serve his 
jxirUcular purpfMcs will lose iu natural 
characteristics. VVe have bred the pig for 
bacon; if wc h*ul bred thorn lor speed and 
fighting, we should have a very dilTeient 
slratn. 

One Joes not regard the pig as one of 
naiurc's sprinters, yet some of the Wild Pigs 
are as fleet ax di'cr, and among the most active 
and versatile of hoofed animals; even a 
domestic pig if mmed out to run wild in sucli 
H region as the New Forest, and lefl In fend for 
itself, reverts to an older order and soon be¬ 
comes a changed character. I know that when 
watching the New Forest badgers at night¬ 
time my kvt'per friend atid I used lu make a 
wkle detour wlien we heard an old sow wit!) 
her piglets rooting alx>ut in the undergrowth 1 

The (act that universally the wild memben 

the pig family arc souj^tt after by sportsmen, 
besides being prized as food by most natives, 
makes it still str*mgcr that they have survived 
«i successfully, and die main reasons for (lieir 
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TIIE WILD BOAR. 


The Wild l3oar» ahundHAt in many parts o( Europe, w» formerly plentiful in Britain, where to hunt ic ased 
to be the »pori of kings. When wounded and enng^ it makes a dangerous opponent, using iu powerful 

ruiks as weapons of defence. while ita thick hide is almost invulnerable. 

succcM nn; ns follows. 'I'licy an* Icarivss ;um1 Ihk mounlnins. Muc h of the comiiry at 
thu.s (Ourngr<»us« and may win ihroiigli a ihal lime was more or less hn))nssibtr xwatnp, 

dinicull corner by wimi Ls vulgarly icrmcd in which whole armies miglu |)ensh, nrid ii is 

•* sheer brass neck." Wild civaiutx* quickly rrasonablc to sup|K)Rc that tlie wild bcMr 

wc'jgfi each other up. and fear aixi timidity existed in the High la rids long al'ier it was 

on llic one side invites audacity on die otlirr, dLsposed of in (lie Ixader enuniry and else* 

so that the timid die. The wild lioar, it is said, wlicn*. In iIhw days, hcjwever, the Highlands 

is the only wild ctvaiurc wliich has the were h wild land piopfcd by wild dans, w'ho 

supreme audacity to drink between two iigc*rx. held very little intercourse with the outer 

'I'hcn lh(*y arr onmivomus, which mentis liiat world. 

they will eat any tiling that comes their way. It Is an husioric fart that James 1 , hunted 
and arc not easily slnr%'od out during a wild hourz urAT Windsor in ibi?, and that 

lean season, lastly, the wild boars have down to the year 168:^ they were hunted in die 

large (ainilics, and know how to conce«il them wild areas of England. During the war 1 liad 

Ihnii hostile* intruders. the honour of hunting wild IxKiTs hi n fore.^t 

lx*longinR to one oi' the Crown Princes of 
The latf natitv Wild Boar. Cermany—m*cdlrw to say, without royal 

The true pigs, of wliich the Wild Boar may command ! We saw where the beasts had 

lie taken as typical, are found only in the Old been rooting rouifcd the cottages of the 

World—Eumpe. Airic;i and Asia. The Iasi pcasattts, who spoke of them as being very 

wild boar was killed hi Grc*ai Britain not later dangennis at night-time, though we imagine 

ifian the middle of dir seventeenth century, this a.s Iwitig a cliaracLcristically dramatic 

I'hcrc is u aiirn at the roadside between New touch. 'I‘hough we beard vrild boar we saw 

Galloway and Dumfries which is supposed to nnthins of them, till tn ihe dusk oi an evening 

mark tlie place at which the last boar was my bearer drew my attention to something 

killed in Scotland, but historic landmarks t»l* under a tree nearby. There he stood, tease 

this kind are unreliable. One fails tn under- and ready, a typical old wild boar, apparently 

stand why such a creature should hang on on the point of chaining, and a more siiwter 

longer in a region which was more or less under and stanling picture could hardly be imagined, 

agriculture, and was subjected to many human The instant our eyes met he turned with a squeal 

disturbances, than in the security of surround- of fear and anger, and dashed into the thickets. 
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Almosi throughout Norihern Europe thr tusk of a pig, which, though impaled on a 
wild boar is shot during ibrcst drives, mary oi* spear, nevcrihclcis iitrred iuelf up (lie shaft 
which hardly conibna with our ideas of sport, and made a final leap which dislodged the 
but the hardy peasant who waits for the wild rider and all but cost ihe horse its life, 
boar when the acorns arc falling and the m4x>n A wild buar during a season of 

is bright is a sportsman of the first water. The pleniy is a weighty creature of over twenty 
wild boar is the ancestor of our domrstic pigs, stone, and the tusks may measure us much as 
though they show Utile of lus fighting spirit eleven inches over (he curve, 
tend ay. In certain par is of Ireland, howe\Tr,VT The young of the wild boar jut longitudin* 

find pigs fur ic&s infiucniTd ivy domestication ally striped, but tlicsr stripes disappear by 
than the thrm pigs with which wc are liimiliar. domestication, just as the doniesdc cat has 

hist its wild markings. In some of the Irish 
How the Boar fightt to the death, pj^ previously referred to, liowever. there are 

The Indian wild luxir is distinguished from still indications of striping in the young, 
that of Europe* and Northern Alrica by the crcsl showing that ihey live on as u much closer 

of long, black bristles along its spine. It is nI link w'ith (In* wild iHiar. 

heart much the same lieasi, and ilie sport i»f In India tlum exist* a smaller pig than the 
spearing wild pig Is one of the most exciting wild boarof dial cmuitry, known as the Pygmy 
and ventuiTsomr in the world. A wounded Pig. It is distinguished by the same courage, 
wild bcior will fight anything short of fire, and Jitid like the pceeary ol America, rang<^8 the 
I have seen the cover of a pig-skin saddle country in “ sounders.*’ pig U little 

bearing u retii three inches in lectgth from the Iteavier than a good brown hare, yet a herd or 
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THE COLIJVRED PECCARY. 

The Collared Peccary, a species of wild swine, is 
well covered with bristles. It it a fcmt-loving 
animal, very savage and dangerou's when attacked. 

“ sounder of ihrm will nol hesitate to attack 
a human and are well able to protect 

themselves aKtunsi llie most formiduhir of their 


animal fort. They love best the swampy 
woodland wastes and breed securely in the 
deep beds o( reed or tropical grass, through 
which the sow makes a tunnel to her lair, 
which con^ts of grass or reeds chewed up to 
form a warm, soft mattress. In this comfortable 
retreat their young arc hidden in safely. 

The varieties ol’ Wild Pig lo be found in 
difTeirnt countries arc too numerous to deal 
with. Some are small and some arc large, 
som<* grey, some black, some n.vked, some 
coated, but alt arc unmistakably pigs, distinct 
only thmugh the influences of their environ* 
iiirnt. 

TItc Bush Pig of Africa is another well- 
known species, and in the old days many a Boer 
farmer bad hU kitchen ceiling festooned with 
their hoims, a gocxl pigdiunting Kason i)eing 
an occasion for Irtlivity and merry-m.'iking, 
'fhe hush pig is smaller than the wild boar, 
but like Ji is a creature of night hcibits, with 
much the same flghiing spirit. Like most of 
the w'ild sw'inc it is nol only swifi, but also an 



DOMESTIC PIG. 


la one Bcnic prosperity hu spoiled the Pig. In this comfortable product of doacAlatioa we look in van 
for the fierce vigour aad hardihood which formerly marked the race. Cuazuxtf and not courage looks out 
of the small eyes, over^iodulgeace stamps (be coarse features, nd iastead of character we have—bacoo 1 
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WILD SOW AND LITTP.R 

Thew Wi{d Pigs of the Australian Bush, d«»ccndants of domestic pigs aUowcd to run wild, have grown very 
fierce and now provide eacclleiu sport. Like moat Wild Pigs, tb^ are striped or spotted when young. 

excel]ent swimmer, Ukinji to the water and perfectly wel]*bchavcd babiru&as arc soiDe** 
hiding iimoriK the swamp violation, in which limes to l)cscrnolK>ui the villages scarcliing for 
ii is diHlcult lo fitid, and from which tt is still garhaffr. niid generally ariiuK as scavengers, 
more difTirult to dlslrKJge. in which capacity ilicy have ample scope. 

It is said that even a leopard will not attack 
a " B«>ef pig/' but firearms have taught iltjs 
creature to steer clwir of the haunts of man. 

Still, when wounded and cornered in the hunt 
the hush pig is just as d^tnererous to man as the 
typical wild boar, and owing to its quickness 
can achieve terrible work among the hounds 
commonly used for hunting ii down. 

How P'i^Dcer are caught hy nett. 

The Babirusns of the Malay ArchipeJago arc 
among (he most curious of wild swine. 'I’hey 
arc slim, long-legged pigs, hence the name 
of pig-decr. Their skins arc naked and they 
arc palc-grcy in colour. Their ears arc small, 
and they have short, naked tails. The tusk-s, 
instead of springing from the jaw, grow 
Straight through the flesh of the snout, and 
curve backwards until they touch iheibrehcad. 

Normally, these strange swine haunt the 
jungles and the swamp lands about the river 
margins, from which they are driven by the 
natives and caught in nets. They have 
been to some extent dontcsticated, and 


THE BUSH PIG. f**' s. Btffidt0 
The African Bush Pig be* shy, ooctumal bebhs, 
peactrstiag into the d^ths of the bush, rarely being 
•eco by bwuers. It is tacepuonally fierce ana brave. 
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[W. S. B4tfulp 

llIH UOLIEST ANIMAL? 

A fonniUtblC'ltx^inc crcvcurc ii the Wart^Hos, teen 
here ti cloM quarcen di^tiying hh great nuks and 
ugly waeci. H« iii, huwevcri comparatively inoffensive. 

Th<! Wari*ho^? of Africa stands out a$ the 
most hi(lc<iu5 and terrifying in aspect of a racr 
that is liy no means lowly. Prom his f;roies(|uc 
uppcanincp you would judge him to l)r the 
mi Ml vile lemfirrcd and dangerous of all the 
swine liiinily, yet l>y iiaiurr the wart-hog is 
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s 

les pugnacioitf than many of the l ygmy 
membert of the race, and certainly leu 
abrasive than the wild boar. 

T he wart-ht% obtains its name from the 
hideous, wart'like protuberance on either 
side of iu face, and from the general, gnarled 
iroprmion of having grown like an aged tree 
to become rough-barked and ill-proportioned 
by hard times in a hard land. It has hu^ 
rusks and a head ill-proportionately large lor 
iu lean and angular body. The skin is nearly 
naked, and from its size and ferocious aspect 
the wart-hog migh' stand as a veritable devil 
among pigs, yei it is not so ferocious, neither 
is it so determined, as its less-camouflaged 
relatives. 

'The wart-hog beloitgs to the wide, open 
plains, where the animals move al>out In 
families. Occasionally two nr three families 
unite, probably all related to one another, 
and in this respect they are more clannish than 
most of the wild swine. The litilc clans of 
wart-hog, indeed, seem to be much attaefted 
to one another and though preferring a peace¬ 
ful order, the old Ixiar^ will turn arid presctu a 
bt>ld front to an enemy, in order to cover 
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EUROPEAN WILD PIG. 


Bo«r-huntin| it still i popular sport in some ptns 
of th« Cofiilnrot. This phototrtph of a European 
Wild Pif wa« nken in an East Pruasian ibretc 

the rctrrnl of tlic sows ;in<l young. Then 
appearances arc qulir enough to discourage 
argunienis, !)ul if holdly faced, cvcti the old 
boars will make off and join (he rabble of the 
fugitives. In si tort, the ferocious app^rance 
of the war(«hog is mainly camouflage, since he 
IS not at heart a fighting pig at ell, albeit he 
may prove a dangerous adversary when 
wounded and cornered, and like all the wild 
members <A hi.s tribe he will fight lo a finish. 

'I'hc Pttccarics arc (he nearest relatives of the 
(rue pigs. They belong exclusively to the 
New World, whereas the wild switic belong 
exclusively to the old. In appearance they 
arc nothing more or less than Utile, dark- 
coloured pigs, possessing the wild pig manners 
and the pig-like bristles of the pigs proper. By 
nature they arc so extremely lierre (hat one 
has to be (hankl'ul for their small rize, for 
peccaries, if their home range is trespassed 
upon, will not hesitate to attack unprov^ted, 
and many a traveller has been forced to spend 
an uncomfortable night among the iM^ches 
in order to escape them. 11)^ move about 
in large packs, and therein Uet the danger. 
An ir^ivMuai peccary is too small to be of 
much account, but when from 20 to 300 of 
them are banded together, nothing can face 
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them. In certain parts of Braail they oresent 
a very real danger at ni^t-time, since Jt is not 
so much a matter of you disturbing the pigs as 
<£ the pigs disturbing you ( In their constant 
search for food they travel rapidly in>m part to 
part, and one may suddenly find oneself in 
the direct path of a sounder. The wisest plan 
is then to climb uito a tree and let them pass 
without argumenU If one starts to fire upon 
them other peccaries will join the fray, and 
yet others, and betoming enraged they arc apt 
(o hold the fort, n-gardless of their own 
casualties. In short, tlic>' arc completely fear¬ 
less and, pig-likr, ilicy never realise that tlicy 
playing a onr-sidrd game. 


The Fig that darci ''.rc the Jaguar, 

The wamlc.lng ii»bc*s of pcecaricR are 
usually leu b) on old Ixvar, wfio kcvj>s some 
yards ahead of ihc mt, and whoM' bristling 
coat and gruiil of warning !h'tw as a signal 
to tile others to l>e on ihdr guard, and if 
necessury to go right in and find out all alioul 
it. They do not rip and slash aflrr ifir manner 
of (he wild iKxir and the hush pig, but they 
bile and clop, and Uienilly d(*vour any enemy 
which falls foul of them—even to die jagxiur. 

So the wild p<rre.ary is truly king ol die rt'gion 
he haunts—not individually as the lion h king 
of the veldt, and the sneaking tiger king of die 
jungle, but by his inicllcrtuul power to com¬ 
bine, and to act in coneeru a power whidi for- 
tuna tel V few members of the rat trilM* poMcsa. 



A PIERCE FIGHTER. 1^ 

Tbc mts on (he face of this ugly s&imsl ire 
believed xo%a»% ihieldi 10 it% prominent cye». It n 
t determned ftgbtet, end few hunters care to face iu 
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LIT" LE BANDITS of our 
HILLS AND HEDGEROWS 


by H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


war go€s on among the tiny creaturfi of the Mid. Hunters and hunted 
are ronstantty coming to gripi. Miniature dramas are daily enacted in vur lanes 
and fuiy-fie(dsy steep mountain^sides and rushing nWt though rarely are u>e privileged 
to see tltern. In t/As chapter, howeur, the curtain is tifled fur a brief space to afford 
us Jfiscmating gnntpses of these “ little bandits " engaged in their predatory work. 


F or i)u ir si»s ihr t und llic Stoat 
llu* rM rr<*sl and tl«: niosi terrible 
litdr linnirrs nl all lur-ilad, four^fi'iolrd 
tilings ; but IkToh* I on u> drwrilH* llicir 
habile tlim; arc^ (hinttn I must explain. 

'i'o Ix'^iti wilh« <lo you know die difTen'iiee 
iM'rween the and ilir we.isti f They 

are Imdi lillle, yellown'd animals with lon>.% 
lithe laidieK. and such short le}:^ that h is 
dillK'ull In understand their extraordinary 
Spnti, kor either a stn^it nr ii Wcmv^I will 
outnin a hare nr a rid>l>it in :i very lew 
minutes. ’J'hey simply streak over the 
tku'ir littli* )<XH iiKivirit; at invisible sprt'd, and 
tlumj'h the hare* and the rahliil are aetually 
laster. ifiese dread (xJ little linn tent win tfie day 
by sliekiriK to the iiiic trail they have dcTuIrd 
ihnu^li a hundnxJ other mtiii lines 
may ernss their p«ith. Tfiey ne>tT |uus(\ 
never turn aside. aiKl the hare nr ral>l)it which 
Icdt them (hr Ix'liitid at the lu'st sprint h«ts 
haidty time to imust oikI Imeo Ixlhre flic 
little pursuer is at its heeN attain. *rhis I'oes 


on lime and at^aitu lill the hunted animal 
lxx:omcs so 11 altered and terrified that it 
loses the pi>wrrof its limbs and simply crouches 
M|uenUnff. Many and many a time I have 
piekud up a rabbit which lay p.iratysed cm 
the Rround- There was not a mark on it. 
the piu-alysis lx*in;t that of (ear, the p<K>r 
bunny having l>ccii cimsed by a stoat or u 
weasel. 

Now, ihouQ;h a sioal Is a wcasc'l, a wocisel 
is not neresb^irily a stnni. You see, die weasel 
Ihrnily is one ol the laixesi rainilies in the 
w'urld, and inchidi*x many of the iiiOHl valuable 
fur-lieurcrs. 'I’hr otter, the inaricns, the 
scible, the lKidt{er, the mink, (he polecat and 
the stoat are all weasels, hut the name wi%nscl 
is applied to tlir small(*se of tlir family, die 
little russet murderer ol our own (ic*lds and 
hcxl^erows. lie is smaller than tlic^ sUMi, k>ut 
the Litter ean lx* ret'ottilist'd inime*J lately by 
reason of the fart tlut he has a hlaek tip to 
hbc tail, w hich is loii^r and more bushy dian 
dial of the common weasel, ‘Fills is a point 



BROCK THE BADGER. 


Ltfgust of Uic Weasel tribe is the Bid^r, t '"btodit'* who prey* on inuU muonuls to eke out his 
vegecirun diet. He is nocturoil lod *07 shy^tad rtrtly ptetents such no iotemti&g Aspect to the cmen. 
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THE STOAT, OR ERMINE- 

In (iDrihurci rceions the Stoat ur Ermine chmite^ its coal to purr uhitc in u‘inier» with the exception 
of the cip or iu tail. It it a lierce member of the Wcawl rr»t^, with h ^ut lust for killing* 


you rntuiol fiHp hut nolicr when one of ihr 
lilt Jr nni mills thru ncrots ihr mud ihc 
wriist'l huK pMcUcnlly no tuU al a)), while 
(Ill'll of liir tioat with ib Jet-bluck (i]) never 
liiils to ratdi tlie rye. 

Annliirr dilFi'micv it iluil Moais turn while 
tri winter, whih* tlie weasel retains hb rusati 
eoiil. Not all our ^toaLs lum while-—it all 
depends on where Uiey live. Th(»c in ihc 
Itiw-lylnK, flat country til’ten do not chaiiKe 
at all. In a liilly dbtrict the cIianKc may be 
only parlial, but in the mountains llie stoat 
ol* summer lircomes the ermine of winter, 
as5\miin^ liis snowy, wiiittT dress. 'The tail 
lip remains Ldark hence the lilack Hakes 
which sprinkle the Royal Krmine. 

HqW a sniail kilter attacks large game. 

^ I ''Hb wciiwl is more of a lmrr(»>v hunter than 
^ the stoat, and being so small he makes 
use of (he mouse* holes and the mote holes 
wherever he goes, rarely showing himself 
above ground for more than a few feel. 
Undoubtedly he pays his way, so far as farmer 
and Jbrrsler arc concerned, l»y kt-eping the 
mice millions in cht'ck, and were it noi that 
the mice liave such deadly enemies as weasels 
and owls, they would lircome a terrible 
plat*lie. und would very scMin strip the fields 
and woods of every green thing. 

Only a few days ago I was watching a 
weasel hunt in my own garden. I saw him 
dart inu» a stick heap, and he had hardly 
entered it when mice canic hopping onl on 
every side, making grotesque little liounds 
across tlic flower beds. The weasel darted 


•(cross ;i conicr currying a incMisi' m lU 
tnoutli, only lo di*!)!) (lie dead one and seize 
anotlier wlkiiii Juin]><'d within hb reach. 
'i1iix in tuin w;is dn»[>])i'd and iuuitlurr caught, 
xo that usual (lie litili' killei* was leaving a 
trail nf dead mice Ix'liind Inin. 

HU uictirs wen* very didennit from the 
cruel tactics ol' u cat, how<*vcr, tut each 
motwc was killed instantly, and each was 
carried till another c^mie within reach. 
It is lo In* liuin^l that most of the wcasrls 
go on kilting in this way when hunting b so 
easy and luocl so ahundant 

Thus (lib little hunicr would lx: of the 
grcalcsi value in the garden were if not lor 
(he fact that he does not 8to() at rats and 
mice. He will a tuck and kill almost any¬ 
thing he can catch and hold—poultry, wild 
birds, etc.—and ftir (lib rc^-wori gamekeepers 
trap and sh(M>t weaseb when 4 *ver possible, 
'i’hrn: are many cases 4»ti n*e^jrd of weasels 
having attacked phca.siints, which have aciu- 
ally risen willi them into the air, Onre liaving 
obtained a lUiUI, the little killer does not 
readily let g<i his hold on fiis prey, and 
the pheas^nit, having Hciwn n shod dUtancr, 
generally lalLs dead to earth, with its litdc 
antagonUt still holding tight. Tlicy have 
Ik'cii sivn to i.'dl logr'ther from a enn- 
sideraiilc height, (ht^ weawl svi often as 
not escaping uninjured, though ixrasionally 
he may lie killed by (he iinf>act of (he fall. 

Hue though he will attack anything, the 
weasel pr(*fer^ small gam<’, such os mice and 
frugs, for he U nut big enough and hb teeth 
ore too sliort (or him to dbpatcli any creature 
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BROCK T(U^ BADGER 

The wary lUJger l(>sca iu shpwvs when confronted 
by an enemyt and u»c« il« teeth lo viciously that 
ita wJvcraary has linlc chance d forgetting its Hu\ 

lar^iT iIkmi :i liiilf^pirriwn riilihir, wiilioui n 
good (Irui of Iroulilr, riiid daii^rr iis urtl. 

hidrc'd, lie tosr» his lilr by being 
loo anihiiious 

One day 1 hcaid ihi* rasping srrram of a barr 
in a liirnlp rirUh J'hr Miutid |Ki.e»ccl from |xjitit 
to jMtiiil, now a I one c orner ot'the field, now ut 
anudier, anti Mton il Ix'gan again in llie next 
field. J knew very wrll whai ihc iKiisc 
tneanu A liillr wra«'l had obtaiiutl a grip 
of a h.in% whic li rould not gri rid of him, 
and was rmniing madly this way «uid Uuii. 

The Wcaset outwitted. 

I pillowed th< sound as spri*dily as 1 etnild. 
passing ln>m lirki lo field, ritiile unahk* lo 
ratrli a single glimpse oJ* the liarr, bnt al 
lenglh the squealing er.isc'd, and going over 
10 die next gate. Pir which I leh sure Ihc han* 
was heading when last 1 heard him, I found 
ihr rx)>la nation. I'hrre on Ihc prtiund .almcist 
under the gate lay the wcasiO—tlrad ! Tluit 
wise old hare had played hw Iasi card, and 
pbyed it well. He had goi rid of die weasel 
Ijy dashing under the gate ai full speed. I he 
bottom bar dealing a death blow on the head 
of his little enemv ! 

4 

1*he sto;ii, Ix'ing a larger and swiner 
animal, is mort' given lo rUml>ing tlian ihe 

wraacl, rmd U more fox-1 ike in hU general 
methexJs of hunting ; thus he is more of a 
bird hunter. \ rrmemlMtr one day in Dum* 
friesshirr watrhtng a young sloiii climbing 
about among the bratiches nf an alder trying 
to stalk a puck of old blackcock only a few 
feet from him. Of course he was clearly in 
view, and every time be got too near a black* 
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cock ll» wise xAd bird would elevate Us 
crimson eye-wattles, mutter “ chock-chock,” 
and move a fool or two away, ll was very 
kf!cn weather, and no doubt the stoat vras 
pressed by hunger into such useless tactics, 
but at length he realised the folly of'his ways, 
leA his intended dinner and, utiering a 
chatlcr of abuse, came sliding and sprawling 
down the rough bark and buck to earth. 

The Stoat hunts by hearing. 

'Hicii only n few days ago, just as darkness 
u;is gndiering, I savs' a sioat run out fmm a 
hrdge into a ctirner of ihc turnip field, where 
he sal upright in an aiiitude of intent listen* 
ing. These lilile animals hunt very largely by 
ilteir sense fif hearing, and It w.is evident dial 
Ihe “ rreeking ” of n covey <»r part ridgcji at 
ihe other end of ihc field was the wund to 
which he was listening, lie paused li> ascer* 
lain the rxarl wherealmuts of the covey, 
then off he streaked, straighr and true towards 
them. 

I waitetl «nncl listened, and for linlf a min¬ 
ute or sio I lie only sound audible aen>SA the 
evening siilhK*ss was the homely noie of die 
partridges calling, railing, then suddenly the 
wlnde awey burred into the air, “ crceklng ” 
uikI flying in all dirretions. 'i'he stoat had 
evkleiilly exploded ligiT*like into the eeniro ol 
the eovey, and there was no way of telling 
whether or not he liad b.'igg<*d niu* of their 
iiunilKT. 1 eertaitily h'»p<' not, for the 
paiiridge is a very nohfe, little bird and 
worthy of a Ix'ltcr death. 

'IVus incident brings back to mv mind 
anoUi(T rimilar incident of some years ago. 
11 liapijcnrd cm a wry lonely moorland place; 
.1 <x»vry ni young grouse, kd by the parent 
liird, rose froni die heather jast hIumJ of an 
and went burring across the road. I'hi* young 
hiitb were little larger dian quails, so naturally 
they did not fly far, and, wondering what 
had caused them to rise sf> suddenly, I looked 
hark at the headier lo the pf>ini from which 
llu*v had xUirled, and presently saw liicrc the 
ouUine of a stixil silling upright and intently 
marking down the young birds. No sootttt 
hud they oUghted thun hi' w'as up and away 
after them again like a lit dr streak of fire, 
and if he were lucky—lie would flush 
them and follow them again and again till 
they Ixrcame tired and terrified, and would 
iall easy victims. 

But ^e old cock grouse, and probably the 
mother, too, would not surrender their 
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T)1K KINOIMSUHK. 

tuning like lightning into the waters <il the stream, ihc Kmgnvhcr emerges with his puy. Then, 
shaking his Jearhers^ he sits on some eminence overUHAmg iIk water onJ wo its for the next course. 
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family to the deadly liuk killer without a 
fight. They would do their best to cou and 
encoun^ their chicks to a place of safety, 
and the weakest, which could not follow, 
would be left behind to pay the price. Hios 
Nature retains her fitrtess—the weak do ni>t 
grow up to breed their kind—but if it came 
to a final stand, [ am sure the parent grou&* 
would put up a valiant fight in defence ol* 
their chicks, and even against a stoat their 
leathered, owhlikc leet would be deadly 
wcapotis. 

Iti iltr high mountains I Imve seen a 
])iarmigan set about an ermine (stoat in 
wintcj* dress) and give him a cluiteting lie 
would not i*adUy forget; though I have 
never witn('sscd such a thing myself, iny own 
ghillie and other keej>rr8 I have known have 
sc'CU a ni<»l}icr iiibbit dtive a stoat clean 
away fr<>in the Wiirrcn where her family was. 

The Ermine mreis hU match. 

Ihough it would Mm that there is very 
little whicJi is lovable in such ereaturcs as the 
sumt and the weasc^l, we need to mnemlxr 
llmi Nature made tiiem as they are, and in 
her finul scheme they play tlieir valuable 
part. 

They arc at any rate wonderful liule 
hunters, and, seen in the right light, they 
nuiy be very l>cautiful lo look upon, i 
l emeinlirr watching a family of stoats hunting 
in the heichts of that great, dim mountain, 
Ik'i) Allow, ns darkness settled. In the 
wondcrlul Norlhcrn sunset everything ^onc 
purple and gold, and the litde stoats, as they 
sat upright among the scant mountain plants 
and the pebbles, were very pretty little things, 
diciv white fronts whiter than tlie whitest 
mountain snow. 
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Though QQCc pkntlTui, the beautiful little 
^oe Marten is now alooae gone from our 
Islands. It is about the siae of a small domestic 
cat, hut possesses a bushy tail and a little, 
sharp, fox^like head, f^bably the most 
gifted of the weasel family, it can outrun 
the hare, uuiclimb the squirrel, ouuwim 
the beaver, even die wildcat will not 
face ii. 

There U one bcaudful glen iu the North of 
Scotland wlierc the pine mart cm still exists. 
T'here, with the wild and nx ky coast at its 
bidding and the great inoniiLuns towering 
inland, with the foaming salmon rivers and 
remote forests, ii tn.ty hold on Ibr many years 
with man's aid, but it has irom many of 
ilic regions where our la ihen rcmcmlxTc*d it. 
’J'lK'rr .nrc strl! a lew oi' ilu'sc lieautiful little 
huntm in Uie L<ikc District, about die 
Snowdon range in Wales, and in the wild 
regMjm of rhr West oi Ireland, but with ihc 
|)o]crat and the wildcat the pine marten 
vies lor tile u turn vial ile }x>sition of I icing 
the rarest oi' our lai^rr wild Ix'astx. 

'Fhe Poleial also is gone, cxci*!)! in the 
most remote mountain rx'gions, but unlike 
the marten, whosi' iHMuiy and valuable fur 
brought afx)ul iu destruction, tin* polciuit 
simply h;td lo go on ^iccount of iu own 
destructiveness. 

In appCHruncc it Is a large 1)lac.k and white 
ferret. It loves water and can swim and dive 
well, but it also hunts inland, and, leaving 
tlu! frog \)Ooh. is apt to raid poultry roosts, 
while, owing to iU strength and amazing 
speed, it is <'apable of terrible havoc among 
game. .So, hated by gamck»‘tpcrs and 
fiirruers alike, a'asetcss warfare was waged 
against it fill tltc polecat Ixxainc*, in our 
island, lo all intents and purpose's, extinct. 



The Pine Marten, whkh can climb nimbly to the topmoei branch of a tree, is a nuuble hunter, the terror 
of birds and sqturreU. His soldan coat ii coveted by tnppen acid n made into tics and scarves. 
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I lUv l.ONG-EARED HEDGEHOG. 

Here is UQ unuMuJ view of the I.rmg>Kared 
HcJgchOK Khiwiru; mi>renr tU botiy ihin n usimIIv 
vi»iblc when U rolln into iu prickly shickl. 

Onr ermhtit say dial the Hrd^Hiof^ is rare, 
a Cl railin' i»r die du^k ami dir darkness, 
we (IfI ma ol'irn wt if, nml iIm* ('oinparaiivc 

rariiy of ils a{>praratici* is apt hi be mu* 
leading an Ici ils iiuriilK'rs. On a warm cvriiiti^ 
when insect lilV is plnililuJ, I am quire sun* 
ihut 1 cniiW hritiK home as rmui) lirdK'*'h<*Ks 
as 1 wnuld wish (o carry. There is one plan* 
at die riverside near my home wlierc ihc 
W'atcr w/.vs down over a sin'p hankiuK*- All 
kinds o1 wiki llow(*rs j;row ilierc in the 
squrlchy soil, and iT yon plarii your hf'i in 
die ground du* ini]>tx*ssioii will iinm<*dia(cly 
fill wilh water. Ilcir on wann nights tlic 
hed^f'hogs rotm* in nuniliers lo hunt llie 
insects wliif li naturally an* nuincrous in such 
u place, and one nij;hr niy hrodicr and 1, 
goin^ round with a Hash lamp, counlod 
four tern there, i have seen as many as riirrf 
hed^eho^ amblio}^ .'ilxiut the road in the 
dusk ol even inu;. and evxry roadAircr is 
la ini liar widi (heir llattened remains spread 
out by (lie wheels of p;isin^ vehicles. 

A fight to a ftniiH. 

At our summer buiij^aluw we often have 
five or sLx fil'd|^<*hof^ nosing about opposite 
dir door at the darkeninK* and the little ones 
are very fearless and amusing as they nose 
about in their piglLke foragings. Though 
insec Us arc their main Ibod, they will eat 
praeiically anything—eggs, carrion, mice. 
Mr. Fricklcs is l>v no means so hanniess and 
Innocent as he .ippears ; he has sharp and 
wicked little teeth and he knows how to use 
them. Rrrrndy a friend of mine, while out 
on the Braid Kilb, saw a stoat sitting under 
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a wall. It appeared to he leaning against 
the wall in a peculiar attitude, and on going 
up he WMS surprised to see a hedgehog along* 
side il, the two apparently looking at each 
other. Neither moved, and a close examina¬ 
tion showed that both were dead. One of 
the 8ioat*s i'nint legs was broken and its 
chest mangled and injui’ed, while tlte hedge¬ 
hog was inilen about the throat and face. 
It had evidently Ikcti a terrible fight to a 
finisli. 

The hedgehog sleejw away (he winter. 
When (he cold winds l>egin u> blow he 
collects an overcoat of dry leaves imjialed 
on his spikes, for hU co<if is not (he iK-st for 
keeping out (he wind. Thus (Xjuipped, be 
ambles and noses aliout (he woods Icir a few 
more days, but as the days shorten hr rises 
later and goes to lied earlier, till towards the 
end of October he is sc'ldom above ground, 
and ihrn only lor (he warmi*K( intervali. As 
NovenilKT advances ihe hedgehogs disappear, 
and we see no more of diem dll the wann 
and liidding days of spring rail so many wild 
cn.*aiur<*s lorih to licgiu life again. Ck>sy 
umlcrgniuiid in a U'd of leav(% <m immense 
number ^>1' which he has pulled in after him 
and gadiered round him to exclude the 
drauglii, Mr. Prickles sleeps, and it is a 
sleep very near lo death, since he needs 
no fiaxi, hix heart sinks to die merest 
flutter and his body lieconics almost cold. 

The alcct>cf amtkv^. 

When the warm days of spring call the 
hedgehog back to life, Nature’s wakening, like 
Natun**5 falling aslei'p, a slow. At first he 
moves only ibr an hour or so during the day, 
and moves very slowly, because his feet arc 
tender after hLs long sleep, and his mouth also 
is tender, so that he cannot eat very mucii. 
A heavy meal before his digestive organs get 
w'orking again would kill him, hut os die 
days warm and lengthen he gradually hardens 
up, till by May he is well able to guard his 
own interests. 

TTie Otter is nothing more or less chan a 
big water weasel, but, though a terrible 

fighter, he is of a more peaceful disposition 
than the smaller weasels. He lives mainly 
on fish, and loves eels better than any other 
fish ; xince eels are (he deadly enemies of 
other fish, the otter at least docs something 
to compensate the angler for (he trxnit and 
salmon he kills at <iiher times. Otters are 
also very fond of frogs, and 1 have known 


LITTLE BANDITS JOF OUR 

them to make ijuile a conikierable journey 
from the river tn order to visit some frog* 
infested pool in the spring. They skin the 
frog neady^ leaving die bai>k littered with jusi 
the skins and eyes, and sometimes an otter 
will make its home during the frog harvest 
about the ponds of some ancient mansion, 
far from running water, where at night time 
their shrill whistling, note may be heard. 

The Otter iravtts by sea and land. 

The otters arc great wanderers and, except 
when they have young, rarely remain loitg 
in one place. The sea is their real home, 
and, leaving the brackish waters, tliey journey 
up one * vr till they reach its headwaters, 
then over the hills to the next river. On these 
journeys (hey have recognised paths and 
recognised resting-places, for few wild animals 
tread more truly in one another's steps. 
Among the Red Indians the word Otter is 
synonymous with the word Wanderer, and a 
Wandering Indian Ixvomes known as the 
Otter of his tribe. 

To my mind otters arc very Ijeautiful and 
graceful creatures, and though such wonder- 
hi) swimmen, it is a strange fact that otter 
kits hate the water just as much os ordinary 
kittens, and have to l>e taught by their 
parents how to swim and dtvc and corn their 
living. 

The old otters swim out with the kits 
on tlieir ]>acks till they become used to it, 
and the process is always accompanied liy 


HILLS AND HEDGEROWS 

much whimpering and shivering. I have 
watched them more than once in the Boeder 
rivers, which are otremrly rich in otters. 

The biggest •• Weasel,*' 

The Badger is the largest ol' our weaseJSi 
and one would nexTr imagine that thb 
peaceful creature ot' the night lielongs to (hat 
lovely but unlovable little band of cut¬ 
throats. They are far more pig-like than 
weasel-like in their ways*-in fact, the 
male and llic female are commonly known as 
the boar and the sow. Badgers grunt like 
pigs and have a distinctly piggy smcU; 
moreover, a badger ham is said to be just as 
gc¥)d as a pig ham. They arc, however, 
wonderfully dean b^sts, changing their 
bedding and kcepitig their immense warrens 
spodcu, aiKl unlike foxes and the rest, they 
very rarely sufrer from disease. Poxes, 
however, generally make use of tlieir earths, 
and I have seen baby fuxes, ba 1 >y badgers 
and Ixiby rabbits playing about outside 
the some den mouth. 

BodgtTs belotig strictly to the night, and 
arc exceedingly sity and elusive. Even where 
tliey arc most abundant, as, for example, in 
the New ForesL a gitvii niany people have 
never seen a badger alive and fm. In 
fact, I icmrmber a former describing to me a 
beastjc he hod seen at dusk. It was a badger, 
and he had no idea what it was, despite 
the fact timt there was an immense badger 
warren not a hundn^d yards from his door. 









YOUNG HEDGEHOGS. 

Id the picture tbove vou tee a group of baby Hedtebogs out for i stroll Though not gulte sure 
of their route they ibu& brardy m ifirrr wrlaluad lime creacura did in s sheeth of immtnire priealea 
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IV' .S, Uftfiin 


THE AGILE CHAMOIS 


Very fleet of foot is the Chunon. carini link fat wide rtvina or itcep precipices This egilin it eweessary 
in the craggy, mountainous regions where be is found. Tbe valuable chantoji leather ii made from his skin. 


the Caaioua Kaabmir sbavU were woveiL 
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Qumu» ori; the most exquisitely agile of the mountain goats and quldc to give the alarm when they scent 
dinger. The Chamois huoten therefore hire no easy task. Their prey may lead them among rods and 

ravlncsy over srjjwfields and glacien to the wikkst recesses of the Alps. 


G oats haw ihi* distinniftn, lhai they 
alunc of ihr wild cn-aiurca know the 
MK'rrt of ihc hllk l*o find a ftiothnld 
on the dixxirtt pc<ik» and a pathway on the 
seeitiiiiKly imacalablc face of a clifT; to hear 
uniriovttl die roar of the avalanche, and gaze 
untroubled Into lh(? dcptiis of the abyss— 
(here is the an of the wiki goal, and it i$ an 
art in which he has ik> equal among animals. 

The symbol <tf evil. 

Oddly enough, he comes to us out of the 
past bearing a tragic and sinister fame. Pan 
was half a goat; and the Pan*ic aspect of 
evil—pagan, mysirriou.s, naturalistic—is in all 
ages syml^lisrd by the goats. They had a 
place in the mysteries of ancient Greece ; 
our word ‘‘ tr«ig<^y ’* conics from the Greek 
ifogpXy a goat, iugnifying the goac^song which 
accompanircl tlie sacrifice of a goal to Dlony* 
sus. Tlic Hebrew scapegoat, no 1 a tragic 
in his way, went out into ^e wilderness laden 
with the &iiis of tlie people. In our own 
country goats were intimately bound up with 
the ritual of witchcraft and magic. 

Perhaps the goat himself is faintly respon* 
Able for all this. His rash temper, sardonic air 


and uhr.ost morbid curiosity arc not endearing 
qualities. His long, brardcxl face and yellow 
ryt suggest that he is hoary in wickedness!— 
quite difTcreni from the guileless sheep. 
Yet, wIkh wc come to separate the sheep from 
the goats, (he din'ercnce is less than might hr 
suppodkxl. One species of gout, indeed, the 
Tut, so much rAmhles the bharal sheep 
iluit he lias been called the Caucasian bharal. 

The ouIslanding characteristics ol' (he goat 
(genus Capra) arc the peculiar shape of the 
boms, the concave ouliitic of ihc lace, the 
absence of glands in the face and in ihe hind 
hoofr, and I hr beard and strong distinctive 
odour of the male. I'hc typical male goal 
stands about a yard liigh. The coat Is slmrt 
and somewhat harsh and hairy, often worn 
with a thick undercoat of wool. The tail, like 
that of the sheep, is also short; while the 
knees, like, those of the came), have hard, 
callous patches on (heir surface. 

Fossil Goott in tha asvat oj CibraUar. 

The great beauty of the male lies in his 
hne, bac]cward«swecping homi, usually de« 
scribed as ** sdmiur«shaped.” They may ^ 
flattened or triangular, broad and ridged in 
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THE PERSIAN WILD GOAT. 

PtUAg—rod(*fooie(i the other Aemc of ihi« 
Murdy gott. He is very wtry end di^edt to sulk. 

froni> or wi(}i a ^lurj* frtint rd^c* dmiraied 
with knol>ft or ** Itowcs.'' Ocrajiionaily, an in 
the Markhnr, they have A spiral twist' not. 
however, iJh* wjUi’, op<*h spiral ol* the typical 
ramshorn, i>ut » ckKir. torksen^w or even 
icrcw-likr motion. 

Mostly the ncitim of Kuropr and 

Asia ; two s|H*CJe5 arc lound in Alrica, aiKl 
one “ Iwrdf Hand ” s|Kries in Amrrioi. Kowil 
remains, dating back tu the Pliocene pcTiod, 
have brm uneartherd in North India, in 
varioas parts of Central Europe, in Gtbraluir 
and England. One fossil genus Ibund in the 
cave's of Oi bra liar Ls nearly akin to the wild 
goat whicli ranges the Spanish sierras to-day. 

All go;iLs ate highlanders, roving generally 
in small herds through the wilder parts of 
tfie hills, sometime* far alxive the snowdine. 
more often in the high rocky forests of oak 
a ltd pine. Tliere they browse on the leaves 
and youtig shoots, find shelter from the sun 
and die stonn and hide froin their foes. 

The '' rock-footed *' Goat oj Asia. 

One might take as the typical species the 
Pasang (“ rock-footed **) or Persian Wild 
Goat, sometimes known os the Persian Ibex. 
He has a magnificent pair of scjmitar*shaped 
horns, flattened at the sides, sharpened and 
roughly nicked at the front edge ar^ rounded 
behind. I'hey measure as much as fifty-two 


inches, tliough the average length is perhaps 
u foot leas. In summer the coal is a reddish 
or lawny tint, witJi light or white underparts, 
dark beard and dark markings on the ridge 
of* the hack, the shoulders, liic tail and the 
front of the legs. In winter the general colour 
is gn*y tinged with yellow or brown. A very 
shaggy mane depends from the neck and 
shoulders in the cold season, and in certain 
ciistricts a thick wool undercoat appears. 

The vfOfuXefjuX i>esoar stone. 

llir pasang has rather a wide range, from 
Circle in the Mediterranean through Asia 
Minor. Persia and Afghanistan to India, 
in Pereia he reachts an elevation of n.ooo or 
1 4,01 Ml leci a 1 )ovc sca-lcvel. In Sind and 
Baluchistan uLso he is found in open rocky 
ruuntjy. but in Asia Minor he chooses the 
wild tangled forrsts of the mountainside. In 
spile ol' his bold carriage and tearless eye he 
a exceedingly shy and unapproachable, «and 
ihr hardest creature in the world to hunt. 
Gcnemlly he is stalked from the neighbour¬ 
hood of hi.* drinking-place ; loss IrcqucnCty 
he is hun«*d with dogs. 

T'hc curious concredon known as the l)ezoar 
stone, widely used In the East as un antidote 
to poison, and in the treatment of v«'iriou8 
diseases, is Ibund in (hr stomach of tlte pxs.mg. 



THE GRBCIAN IBEX. 


The Grecian Ibex fiadi t legitiouite source of pride 
n flowing beard fmgpifi eem tKcnf, 
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THE CAUCASIAN TUR. 

The dincinction between sheep umJ gma it not tlw^ very dear. The Ciucasiui Wild Gnat nr l'ur> though 
wmietimcs termed on Ibex, is also xncpwtt as the Ctucssiao Hhand, I'rucn his likcnett to the Hhaial siieep. 


'J'lu* wild »oa( <>r tlir Caucasus kiiow'n 
locally iXK the ’J*ur» siaiid^ midway Ix^iwrcn the 
thcr']> and the ^oals, and partaken of ihr nature 
ol lK>ih. It is tn diis sf>cCM*s that the name o\ 
C:mcasi;ni liharal lias Iktii given. Three 
raves arc recogniHcd, Pallas's die Caucasian 
and S('Vvri/ow's inhabiting the Eostrrts 
Centra) and Western CJaueasus rrsprciively. 
Tht' ])oriis of the first variriy resemble those 
of ihe bharal slurp. Koutid, black and 
stn(M>Uti they curve outwards and I backwards 
with the hint of a spiral motion» and arc 
thirty lo thirty^six inches long. The creature 
hiniM'll is of average lielght and stout build, 
with a light binwn coat and a dark Ixiard. 

Hitrtig ttke scimitars. 

I'hc lur <»r the Central C'^aucasus is very 
sitnilai*. He, ux>, has the suspicion of a 
spiral curve in llte dirrrtk>ii of his horns 
whicli, itowever, arc* squarish in shape with a 
beaded iniuT front edge. The colour of 
the coat is lawny grey, but is of a much 
lighter shade on the underparts and the inner 
side of the legs. 

In a way he U typiccil of ihe species, and 
connects the Pallas’s I'ur with the next 
species geographically—the Severt2ow*s Tur 
of the Western Caucasus. The last named 
also b a sturdy creature, distinguished by a 
long straggling beard and a pair of rather 
splendid black horns. These are massive and 
impressive, backward«sweeping in a hne 


seimiuir eiirve, with Indd in front. 

SometUrn'S they curve widely upari, with us 
mueh its a yard Ixawt'eu their tijis. 

'llie tur <»!* the S]Kuiidi sierniH and the 

ix ruTs— n'U lly rest* i n b) i ng tint O. i uc«u ian 
tur quite dosrly - is often wnmgly ealUil an 
ilx*x. He is a light grey-1 »rx>wti in gcmeral 
colour, with bUcki.d) ni:irkiugs and Ixtard 
and a white Uiil. 'Ihe ILiiicikxI lyrate horns 
are ontanienu'd with rather indeLcnniiiutc 
bossn, and in (he buck ;irc uIkiul two feet 
hmg. though sometimes they exeiH'd that length 
by three or A»tjr inches. In winter the coat is 
double - iluit is lo say. it h.is an under* 
gniwtli ol* snti wtxd or fur to i>rv>tei*( it from 
c«>ld—w'hih* the ouUt Imiry co^ii grows much 
IrHiger. 

The Spanish wild g<»at loves the highlands, 
and roams tlmmgh (lie Pyremn's and ihe 
mountains nf Andalusia in lurge h<rrds of 
a huitdrrd nr m(jrc. The lemules and the 
Ijaby goats keep to the phasatiicr lower 
.dopes among the scnib which offers both 
fo(^ and slieltei, but the males in summer 
mount far aliove the ^now-line, descending at 
their evening meal-fbnr the pastures l>fIow. 
The old bucks, indeed, show (heir hardihood 
by seeking the vvUdest and most Inaccessible 
parts of the mountains. When they join the 
herd in the breeding season gir^t butting 
matches take place Ix^twcen them, and these 
are by no means wholly playful ! The kids, 
bom in April or May, arc deliglttful litde 
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rllmbcrs, rxpert in mounUin ways whrn only 
a day oid. 

The wild goat of the Nevada, though small, 
has long, hrte hams, laterally flattened. The 
variety found in Central Spain also has flne 
massive honis. more handsomely knobl>cd 
than tliosc of the typical species, and is 
p4Tliaps more drsf‘rving ol* the minu^ of ib(*x. 
Tfiough he is not really an ilicx, yet ihr shajM* 
(il his hortis hc^lps tu bridge the gulf l)etw<'4*ri 
the il>rx and the rnarkhor, which ai u glance 
R4 C in ut iK'long to entirely tlifTerent types. 

The Ibex has a head far heights. 

'I'he ]l)4*x, also krir>wu as the Steinltok cir 
nouquetin, is one nt* the handsoincKt ol* all 
wild goats. I rearing hinivjr pnmtily nenong 
the Alpine sn<iwA or on the niighiy mountains 
of the Hinialayu. He is cfuilr a laigr animal 
— ulxmt lorly inches tall at the shoulder • uikI 
tnaiiily notulilc for his very long and 
horns, w’iih tlieir chnracb*nsiir scimitar* 
sweep, great corrugatc*d ridges adorning the 
front, and sharp keel iH'hmd. 'flK*y are 
fairly massive and have Ixto kmiwn to reach 
sixty inches in length. The horns of the 
female arc small, muod or oval in section and 


finely wrinkled. The creature's summer coat 
is of an ashy grey colour. In winter it is 
light brown or tawny, and doubled with a 
warm undercoat of wool or fur. This in the 
high cold altitudes to which he climbs must 
Ik a welcome addition! 

Kvery feature of the ibex helps to fit him 
r<ir his mountain life. His hoofs are roughened 
underneath and deeply divided, so that they 
spread out after the matiner of a camel's 
hoofs, and enable him m find a Ibothold in 
the most difTicult places. Also hr is very 
strong, supple and sinewy. And dearly he 
has a head for heights,'' and a very exquisite. 
si*nse of poUr and balance. 

One curious thing aU»ut birfi Is that hb 
hwvlcgs are sliorier iliiui his hind legs—all 
trry welt when be is climbing up a hill, 
lliough when he is elimbing dow n it is quite 
another matter! His habils arc murh like 
t}u««* of other w ild gtMU. Hr likes to rest 
in a slufitcrod place during the warn^ part 
t\( the day, .and at night descends to tlir 
forrst leNcI to Irtxiwse upon ilu* tre««. 

Though many wild goats an* UTined i)>ex 
who really have no right to the title, there are 
sevrmi disiinri species nTognise*! by naluraU 



THE HIMALAYAN IBEX. S 

Few even emoog the wild Goats ou ibow such s woedarful pair of boro% at this t The Kifluiaytn Iba is 
aa sgik climberi tod wimly dsd m beBcs s dwtUer oo the teink of the eternal snows. 
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THE SIBERIAN IBEX. [W.s.btmJff 


Kajiging near the »now.1ine in Ceotnl AiU, the Siberian Ibex bas link to fear from man. Hia chief foea 
are the wild dofts and the beautiful but fierce snow-lcoperd. Againat Ibeae he puta up a ver> gallant defence. 

KiB. Chief of these is the Alpine Ibex, who he descends al nightfill i« browse on lljcyounR 
may be called llie typical Ibrm, now un- shoots of dir tree*. The lieurd of tliis species 
fortunately very rare , others arc the Hima- is n^ligible. His typical iljcx horns are 
layan, the Arabian and the Abyssinian. They relatively small (seldom more than thirty 
are Koncrally Rregarious and herd together in inches) but very inasavr and liandstunely 
flocks of flftcen or twenty, though the old krK>bb^ on the broad fitnir edge, 
bucks* as in other species, prefer to wander The Hi tm day an ll)ex is much larger, has 
soliwry at more daring elevations. When wonderful hc»rtvs (forty to Ibrlyfive inch® in 
angry or alarmed they utter a loud snort, go»>d specimrns, fifty or even sixty inches in 
(houKh they also have a whisding cry like exceptional cases) and a lottg ihick heard and 
llie chamois and some of ific sheep. When maxie. The horns are dcc<»ratcd with large 
tamed or even in the wild state they will r^pdar knolw or ridges. Ilic c<ilt>ur varies 
interbreed with domestic goats, and hall-bred with die season, lh?m the warm summer 
races are found in various parts of Europe. brown li* the winter shade ol white, tinged 

F<»rroerly the Alpine il>ex was widely db- with yellow and grey. 'J*hc beard and tail arc 
iributed in the mountains of Central Europe, dark, and there arc dark markings on the 
in Savoy and T^toI as well as in the Swiss back and legs, while the old bucks sometimes 
and Italian Alps. Now he u so rare that have whitish pntch^ on the Ivirk. Iti Siberia 
were he not preserved in certain Swiss valleys and the Thian Shan (where the finest horns 
and in Piedmont he would be quite extinct arc found) the colour variation shows still 
He is a really magnificent climber, and like more while. Beneath the coat of raliter harsh 
the Chamois has the habit of cannoning down hair there is a thick undergrowth of wool or 
“ chimneys *' in the rocks by merely touching pashm. 

his hooii from side in side- Though be loves Known also as the Asiatic or Siberian Iltcx, 
Uie heights as well as any of the creatures, Uiii race extends over Central Asia, from the 
b.L. 189 U 2 
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Alui 10 the Himalayas and into Persia, 
following the snow-line in little groups or in 
ima)) herds of about twenty. 7 *he sentinel 
has a queer whistling cry with which fo warn 
the herd of approaching danger. Somehow 
he never srrnis (o look for danger from the 
heights, 1ml only from below, so that the 
hunters always try to gel a 1 x>vc him. Some- 
times i)C is liuiiW 1>y the natives with 
Far worse hies are ihe savage packs of wild 
dugs which iiaunt ihosr 1>arrcn regions, and 
the hcautifully-nwciied ounce, or snow- 
leopard. However, the Ibex himself is a hold 
fighter, and when brought io bay will use 
his long horns with excellent and deadly effect. 

A Coot named ** 5 nake-eorcr.'* 

One curious thing the hunters relate—that 
the il)ox is nut luisily .ilarmed by a nobe. 
Even the sound ofn shot will scirrrly disturb 
him when he is lining. The reason, of 
course, is not iKal he is dull of ftearing, but 
that he lian gixiwii accustomed to the iiioualain 
sounds w]ii('h e<*hu on every band. 

The kids are Ixirn in summer, and with 
their iiioihn's range at a relatively low alti¬ 
tude, while iIh' old Imcks mount Wxr up «unong 
the rocks and Knows. Only in the wildest and 
roughest weather will ilu’y someiiim-s lx* jwvn 
in (he m ighlnmrhcxxl of human habitation, 
searching ftir someihing lo eai. 

T'hc Arabian or Nntnaii IImx, found in 
Arabia, pans of Pairedne and Kgypt and in 
Nubia, resellibW Ihe Minialayan in many 


respects, but is distinguished from him (and 
inodentaily connected with the other wild 
goats) by his thinner and flatter horns, which 
are found up to thirty-nine inches in length. 
In general colouring he is tawny brown 
with dark shadings and light or white 
underparts. 

The Abyssinian Ibex is tall, earthy brown 
in tint with dark streaks on the legs and 
back. The beard is short and there U 
a growth of longer hair on the throat and 
chot, forming a kind of mane. The long 
black horns, much curved and only slightly 
ridged, arc the distinguishing fixture of this 
African race. 

Markhor, or snake-eater/* is the curious 
native name for the spiral-horned goal of the 
Himalayas, reminding us ol* the widespread 
though possibly unfounded belief that goats 
eat snakes. He is one of the oldest memlx^rs 
of hb tribe; Ibssil remains h.ivc \x'i‘n found 
ol’ a Pliocene goal closely rrs<’mbling ihc 
markhor of to-day. 

The modern s]K'cimen cairics a inAgmficx'ni 
pjiir of horns, twbtrd in a wide corkscrew or 
it close senw spiral, nuiking from out* and a 
half to three and a half compleir turns. 
Somrtirnc»lhes<* hf»rn.s reach rnormom 
A single p;iir ol rriarklior's horns has hmj 
nicastintl andlciund to Ix* Kixly-lhriT inches in 
IcngtJk. In secboii they an* lhi(lcn(*d, w'ith an 
idgc or keel at back and hixu, .Hbar]XT in the 
young male than in the old. In the icmale they 
arc quite small with only a slight spinil twist. 



•* Jacobean ** $tylt in horns. 


BLACK AND WHITE 

The Rocky Mountain Coat, one of the few ^mmaU 
that remam white oil the year round, has horat tad 
b^i of let blick which make a very strikifig contnii. 


The markhor himself shares witli (he iliex 
the glory of Ix'ing ihc finest of the wilfl goats, 
die male standing three feet, rixhl inches lr> 
four feet at the shoulder. Tiiough he is a 
true goat he recalls tfic Barbary slicep by the 
amazing length of the cn.inc which grows on 
throat, chest and shoulders, and falls to his 
knees. The young males and die f(‘males 
have a less striking appearance, with tio 
mane, and only an insignificant beard. 

The coat in winter is grey, in summer a 
warm brown, lighter undemeadi and with 
charaeienstie dark m;»rkiriga on the legs and 
ridge of the spine. The mane is dark, almost 
black in front and grey on the shoulders. 
The old males generally grow lighter with 
age until their coat is nearly white. No thick 
pashm springs beneath the hair of the 
markhor; he is poorly protected from the 
cold and less hardy than his cousin the ibex. 




Th* Marklior’s home ii in Ccnotl A^. His 
twisted horns resemble e iti^ of sugsr-eandy r 

Tlic home of the mnrkhor U in Ccnir.il 
Asia, in the Pir Panjal range ot' Kashmir, in 
GHrIi and Bahistan and in Afghanistan. Thr 
typical markhor, characierUed by the raiher 
wide and open spiral of his long and massive 
horns, ranges the dark pine woods of the 
Baliisian region, amid wild and magnificent 
mountain scenery. A clowr spiral marks the 
variety of the Pir Panjal, Gilgit and Hazara 
regions ; the horns here arc not so k)ng. 
though they reach or exceed the respccuble 
length of fifty inehei. Still eloscr and 
straighier are those of the Kabul and Sulaiman 
varieties, the latter quite straight, rather h-ss 
than fifty inches long, whli a “Jacobean “ 
twist of two to three and a half’complete turns. 
The Sulaiman markhor dwelb among the 
b.'ire scorching rocks of the lower mounwins. 
With a much smaller beard and mane than 
ilte typirfd form he recalls 
the Wallachian rather than 
the flarbary sliecp. 


Tbe beardless Himalayan goat known ai the 
Tahr is not a true goat; indeed, with his 
cousin of the NUgiris he is often classified 
as a separate genus. He has no glands In 
his forefeet, and difien considerably from the 
goats in his general structure and outline. 
Like the markhor he has an ancient lineage and 
ean lie traced back to the Pliocene period in 
Uic very region which he now inhabits. His 
coat, though pale at birth, grows darker with 
age, and liecomes so long on the chest and 
shoulders that it forms a shaggy mane like 
that of Uic Barbary sheep. The horns of 
this species arc black in colour, backward and 
outward rur%’ing, flattened and ornamented 
with round l>ead*like knobs and iransverte 
wrinkles. The smood» uj>s turn inwards so as 
almost to meet. Lveti a large pair measures 
only n Ititle over sixteen inches, while those 
of the does arc rarely more ihari ten inches. 

The tmailett o/ the wild OoeSs. 

The tahr is a handsome creature, bold and 
fearless, though shy, and almost a belter 
rliml>er than the markhor. Swift and strong, 
he ranges frvely through the wild precipitous 
forests of the Himabyas and the Pir Panjal, 
thttugh the does and kids may traverse easier 
ground. This Himalayan 'I'ahr is of moderate 
size, three and a quarter to three and a half 
ifTi lugh, but there is an Arahiati form, only 




THE TAHR. 1^* 

The handiome Tthf, nstivc to the Himsliyv sad Nilfiri Kills, « snether “ bordel«d’’ cf«^. HJs 
blftfik hofftB hiTC i nrikiof AppOMOce hu hiir ffowi loinci with to forni • qwk luxufwnt fmn >» 
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two feet high, which must be accounted the 
imallest of the wild goats. 

The Nilgiri Goat, who also b ]oo!»ely termed 
an ibex, is related to the lahn. A native of 
Southern India (in which no true goat is to 
hr found), he ranges through the Western 
OhatH and the Nilgirb to the souiheni ex* 
trrniity oi* the peninsula. His numbers, how* 
ever, are growl tig less. 

Massive in build and taller than the Uthr, 
Irom wliom he is distinguished by the absence 
of the characteristic mune and the more 
rounded and less divergent horns, the Nilgiri 
goat is nevertheless very active and alert. 
The thick, short coat is dark brown in 



DIZZY HEIGHTS. if. h' 

The CsucasisA Tur j« a dsring climber, and mounts 
with esse to seemmsly ioscceisibk heights* 


the maks and greyish in the does and kids: 
sonietimes the buclU acquire a white ** saddle*' 
as they grow older. 

In liabits this goat differs considerably from 
the tahr, shunning the forests where the 
latter is at home and mounting to the high 
rocky steeps, where he grazes in the cool of 
the day. Ikfore the flock goes to rest the 
sentinel makes a careful survey of the country 
around—'but, strange lo say, be never even 
thinks of looking towards the heights, from 
which, apparently, no harm is ever expected. 

Perhaps the best known and most charming 
of the goat family is the Chamois of the 
European Alps and of Asia. This pretty 
creature has afHnities with the antelopes, is 
exquisitely light and graceful and the must 
<lrlicat(ly poised of iht* wild goats. Un* 
happily, in the Swiss Alps at least, he is now 
very rarr. 

The Cfwmols keept Ms JoothoUI. 

The typical diamois (genus Rupirapra) is 
known by his ncni, eompact txxiy, long legs 
aiKl short black lion is, vertically s] wringing 
and sharply liookttl downwards and back¬ 
wards. The liny hoofs an: s|HTially adajited 
lo eliinbing the inounlains, with a cup*shap('d 
dr'prcssion lo give them a firm eonugli lixicliotd 
cm the sliptirry rocks, 'riic “double coat 
is grryisli to white in summer, in winter 
yTllowlsh brown, with a black uiit and a dis* 
liiictive black line* through the eye**. 'Hk 
chamois ol* the Apetnnines is more briglilly 
coloured, and there is a very dark Cirpathi.iii 
race. Other varieties art* the Aiclii of the 
Caucasus and the Izard ol the Pyrenees, earii 
race exhibiting ils own Itx-d peeuliarilics- 

BsiMes who dance dangerously. 

The home of ihe chamois is in the pic¬ 
turesque mountain forests, fWim which, indeed, 
the does and the young seldom slrtiy. The 
bolder spirits, generally the old males of the 
flock, venture in summer far above the snow¬ 
line and are known as Glacier-Chamois. But 
in winter even they descend to the sheltered 
vallryv 

111 the mating season they light fiercely 
with each other, and often one of the 
combatants is left on the field of batde. The 
baby chamois, born in early summer, ore a 
joy to behold as they frisk on the most pre¬ 
carious ledges almost as soon as they are bom. 

The Swiss chamois feed on mosses and 
lichens and the young shoots of the treei» 
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f / .j the SEHOW, 

Not unlike ft donkey U the Serow pictured tbove. Hftlf*p3ftt and half<4ntelope, he has very lonf can and 
short, backwftid^curving h^rts, and makes bts hem in the rocky foresDi of the Far 


and 111 spritiR on ilic n<>wrr-atam.*d Alpine 
pasture< 'I’hcy roiiKrcgaie in herds of fifteen 
or twenty, gra?.e in the early moming and at 
nightlan, and rest at night and at noontide. 
A shrill wliisiic from the sentinel sends them 
almost at a Ixmnd beyond the reach of 
danger. 

No other ereuture has quite the same 
quickness, agility, daring and exquisiie pre¬ 
cision. It Is the poetry of motion—thrilling 
and terrifying—and all man's mechanical 
eftorts art very tame and dull by comparison. 

The GoiU that It almost an Antelope- 

Anoilicr “ borderland ** creature is the 
Rocky Mountain Goat, who is somewhere 
between a sheep and a goat and an antelope. 
For some centuries at least he has dwelt 
among the mountains of North America, and 
if he is not exactly a goal he is the nearest 
approach to the genus to be found in the 
New World. 

Temperamentally he is the opposite of the 
ChanoU—dull-witted, slow and bovine—yet 
with hii beautiful white fleece and vnootb, 


gleaming black horns and lKH>fs he is not 
unpicturesque. The h<jms riv almost directly 
upwards from his liead, curving outwards at 
the tips and rrarhing a Icngdi of ten inches or 
a little more. Tlic flcccc, almost unique in 
that it keeps its white colour all the year 
round, a straight and fiowbig, and so long 
on the shoulders and Hanks as to /^vc the 
goat something of the humped appearance of 
the bison. A peculiarity which may be noted 
is the presence of a large gland at the root of 
each horn, in the shape of a mound of some 
two inches in diameter at the base. 

This species has a wide range in the west, 
from the norchemmost mountains to Call- 
Irwnia, but is most frequently met with in 
Britis!) Columbia. l*he creatures travel in 
groups of three or four, or in small herds, 
and venture much higher than the wild 
sheep of the same region. 

It is easy sport to hunt the Rocky Mountain 
goat—^ncc one has reached bis altitudes 1 
But this, of course, may be no easy matter. 
Generally he is hunted during his foraging 
eaipeditions to the wooded country below^ 
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iHE ANUOKA iKiAT. 

Only hi* bnrd is left unshorn 1 Unless he is ttNeveJ 
ofhii white '* overcnai/’ the Angora sheds ii oKuraJIy. 

wherer hLs whur fleece I Fords liim less 
** colour proicrlion ” than among tlic snows 
and glarirrs of tbr upper alo|>cs. 

The Scrow ol* Soulh-rasicm Asia, also a 
goat-anlrlo]>c, has some Feaiurrs in conimtm 
with the Rocky Mountain gnat, notably the 
black, backwardKiirving Inirns, which grow 
to a length of alxiul ten inches. The crralurr 
himself Blands alxiut three Fret high, and 
is ugly and ungainly, with large cars, 
short tail and u definite mane, llic local 
races vary cotisidcrulily in colour, ranging 
from n^dtsh lirown to dark grry or 
grizzled and sometimes black. In Malay 
there u a black fbrtn with u white mane. 

The queer cry of the Serow. 

Travelling singly or in small bands of two 
or three, the serow ranges through the 
Himalayas into Bunna, ihc Malay Peninsula 
and Sumatra on the one hand, and on Ute 
other into Tibet, China and Japan. The 
Burmese race U smaller than the typical 
variety and reddish in colour, llie Japanese 
Serow and the Formosan Swinhoc’s Serow 
are also rather small local races. 

The Sermv is an expert climber and can 
genemlly escape from his enemies by flight, 
though when cornered he can give a good 
account of himsell. He has his habitat in the 
wildest and rockiest heights, where, in spite 
of ha awkwardnea, he is entirely at ease. 
Caves and shady trees shelter him during the 
hottest part of the day, and at evening he 
conies TO look for his Ibod. When alarmed 


atid somnimes even when he does not seem 
to have been disturbed he will utter his 
queer cry, which those who have heard 
the peculiar sound describe as something 
between a snorting scream and a whistle. 

The {tnimot iho4 hm o Roman note. 

Like the preceding two forms the Coral is a 
capricorn, or goaUuntclope. Smaller than the 
serow, he is goat-like in general build, and 
gcat'like also arc liis small cylindrical horns 
and short ui), hut he has no l>eard. His 
lather coarse brown hair is short and close, 
with a dark stripe on the back aiul a black tail. 
'J'he slrnri, backward<urving horns are black 
and rittgeej to near tlieir tips, l>eing smaller 
in the frmalr ilian in the iiialc. 

The gnrals Ix^long to the same group as the 
chamois. T hey arc seen in smiiU <u>mjxtnics, 
ill |)Alrs nr singly, generally on wooded hills 
or high rough grass-land. T'hcy avoid the 
heat of the sun by hiding only at night and 
in tlie initniing, though when the weatJicr is 
dull they may feed during the day. 

In Tlliei and China the Ashy and the Crey 
Coral arc found, and in China alv) the I-ong- 
tailed <*oral, distinguished by his long and 
hairy tail. The Hixiialayan Goral is native tu 
the “ fbo til ills ’’ of the Himalayas, and ranges 
«it an elevation of from 3 ot>o to Soon f»*t 
aliovc the level of the sea. 

T'hough very diwrnilar fo these in his 
general appearance, ihr T'akin also Iwlongs 
to the family of goiil-antrlopes. He is a 
large and clumsy creature, yellowish in lint 
Willi a black head, hairy muzzle and a 
Roman nose. The thick black horns (twenty 
to twenty-four inches long and al>out ten 
inches round) arc odd in shape and have a 
wayw'ard curve, outward llien backward at 
a sharp angle. 

The takins are nonuidic in habit. Singly 
or in small or large companies they traverse 
the hilly forests of the Mishmt Hills, Assam 
and Tibet. I.aclung the double coat which 
is wual among the goats (hey are less hardy 
than TTKwt spedcs in the face of severe cold. 

Goats that end at giovet. 

From the wild goats let us turn for a moment 
to consider those under the dominion of man. 
Tlie goat Is one of' the oldest of domesticated 
animals and offers an ample return for the 
care bestowed upon it, Its milk is rich and 
not liable to tubercular infection. The flesh 
of many breeds makes excellent eating—>like 
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mutton or venison '-ihough in othen again it 
is rather coarse in flavour and quality. Gloves 
and other things are made from the skins 
kids, and real Morocco leather i'rum the skins 
of goats. Not least in value it the hairy Reece 
of certain Asian l)reeds, so exquisitely fine 
and silky that it has breotne tvorld«renowned. 

The must important ancestor of the domestic 
goat is the pasang, the wild goat of the Western 
und Central Asian mountains, tJiuugh no 
doubt crossing with other wild species has 
itdped to di^erentiate between the various 
br«ds. (xTiainiy tljc difference between 
many of ihr?ir is striking. There arc horns 
and no horns, horns in the male only, horns in 
Ixnh SUM'S ; the scimitar-sweep of the pasang 
and the sugar-candy ** twist of the markhor ; 
small ixanted horns and some that are tio 
more iliaii rudimentary. The same diversity 
extends ff> other ieaiurrj, 'I'he colour shows 
«in almost endless rangt*, and tlie quantity and 
quality of the ilccre an* equally variable. 

Dotnestie goats have liet'n roughly divided 
into thix'e elassen, the TilKlAn, or Rrrcc- 
Ixaring (which is the most valuable), the 
Nubian and tite Alpine; more roughly 
still, into Asian, African and Kuropran. 

How the AttgOTo's rtngtets are used. 

Ati important rneinIxT of ihe tint group is 
th(' Angora, notabir hir his pure white fleece, 
up lo nr ten hiches long and exceedingly 
lint' and brilliant. Ttiis, by the w'ay, is his 
outer, woolly ctai ; the undereoat ix coarse 
and hairy. Falling in little waves or ringlets, 
carefully washetl and tended, the fleece is 
i»sed in tlie manufacture ol v<*ivels and otlier 
fine lubrics, and is known as inohalr. If not 
duly sh<»tTi in the spring ii falls naturally. 

ic angora ihough not very tail is stoutly 
built. His ears are pendent; liU horns 
rr8<';nbJtng those of the markhor, are long and 
spirally twisted, and add to his han&>mc 
apfiearancc. Usually he is kept in Urge 
llorks, stabled in winter—in summer roaming 
at will over the htU pasture. Though a 
native of Ada Minor he is known and success 
fully reared in many parts of the world, 
including South Africa and Australia. 

Titough often compared to rbc Angora 
goat, the Kashmir goat is a distinct breed. 
His home is in 1 i 1 )et, Bokhara and Kirghiz. 
Though lightly and delicately built Ik is 
strong and sturdy, with long pendulous ears 
and flattened h<^ curving outwards and 
backwards with an inward inclination at the 


tips. The upper ptri atid sometimes the 
whole of the coat is white, tltough in Indi¬ 
vid uaU it may range tlirough yellow and 
various sliades of brown to black. 

The O'oor tluu provider pricelert ehawti* 

Like die Angora, the Kashmir goal U 
reared lor his fltx'cc, but in this Cfise it is tha 
undcTcoiJt which is of value—the soft wool or 
p^hri which lies bejicath the hairy outer coat. 
Really die winter garb, it liegins to grow in 
autumn and bi dud in the spring, when it it 
rurrfully comlxd out and oilh*eted. It is 
greyUh-whill* in colour, cjiquisiidy light and 
soft, and no more than hiilf-a-fiound b coU 
lee led fn»m raeh animal. h'irnuTly this fleece 
was made into the mous Kashmir shawls, 
known all <^VTr ihe world and sold f(>r faliuluut 
siuu>--iv>t unnaturally, since we are told that 
the making ol* a sirigle pat term'd shawl pro* 
vidtx] work for thirty workmen fir a whole 
year 1 'Dte designs on these Kashmir shawls 



THE GORAL- I> 


The GonI b s sbort-honed Himtlsyin antelope 
whose hebiti Ksnewhat resemble those of s ChstnA, 
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i»f I HOME FROM THE HILLS. 

Hcfc is a dcIighifuJ study of a goatherd driving hix f)ock of goatx hi>mcwarii from tlte hills. Note the marvellous 
effect of the light cm the cloud of dust stirred up by the little scu/liing hcmls uf the unimals. 


wriv vcTy n*ni«rkiilili’, and onr arwiuni of Allird l>rc<^snn* thrTlidwn ^oatoPi lie Sudan 
Lliclr oriKiti siaU's that llioy wrrr rnpiod Ih'in and ihc Nepal ifoht, ihr la Her wiili railier 
the paitrrnH on tlir witiK^ of Iniiierflirs fniincl longer hair. 

ill die 'ribeian n'niniLH. Almui 3cj»iiw> shawls The Sudan Roai, reared by the nalivens in 
were made every year. Tn-day the silky ClrniraJ and West AlHrn, Lt a xlriking rreafnre, 
mvmiiK ol diifi ^rcuit U UM'd in aiKidier lanums black or pieixild with a hne black bcsird and 
iruluury^ the manulacluru of the Ix'autilU] inane. Tlie horri.^ are short and have 
Kashmir r«ir|K'is. peculiar curve, Imckwards and <niiw;in!s, wiili 

'J*he Kashmir con net'is by means of the tips turning forward, 

several loiiK-h.ured breeds with ihe Niibuiii The Oumea Koal» ibund on the Island oF 
varieiy. One of these' is the Syrian Madagascar and also on ihc' north cxiast of 

found in Palc'stine and Syria, also in Ea.stmi Africa, is the smallest of all die go;its, titc 
Europe aiwl in Madagascar and Egypt, ll is male tinly tweniy-two inches higli, the Icmale 
large and lotig*U*gged, has a Roman no^, reaching no more than eighteen Inches, 
and It honnti and l>caitled in both sexes, the 

horns run irig in a wide half tinrlc. It U ^ musk^Mccnied. 

coloured brown, fawn nr grey, frequently Tlic thud or Alpine cixss, native lo Europe, 
black or white, and L% especially noted for its is aI<io found in many varieties, ranging in 
mimcnsr |x nder»t cars and l<»ng silky c<»at. colour from white lo dark brown, 'fhe ears 
One t'.-iriery, the Samar, has a h^iutiful are upright, or at right angles to the head — 
lustrous black fleece and blue eyes. never completely pendent. 'Ilic horns arc 

Inhabiting parts of Egypt and Abyssinia, upright, backward-curving and sometimes 
the Nubian gait also is rather rail, has im* corrugated. 'Lhe typical Alpine goat is 
mensely long, thin ears and a convex profile. Jtomed and bearded, sometimes in both 
The horns are short and black and the hair sexes. Such is the Swiss Chamoisde, which 
close and silky. The colour varies greatly, io general outline and colouring resembles 
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the chained, from which it lakrs its taunt. 

Other breeds, however, such as dir creamy 
or silvery white Gessenay, are hornless. The 
coats of these are short except upon the back 
and thighs. Id Norway there b a handsome 
white goat with long hair and very long 
horns in the male. 

The Maltese goat belongs to another cate* 
gory, is hornless and beardless, creamy white 
or *hn)wn-and*while in tint and rather hmg* 
haired. 

'J'he Murcian breed ol' Sixiin, small ami 
graceful, is also Iwardless and hornless, and 
distinguislicd by a brilliant shoruliaired 
chestnut coat. I'he bucks, instead of liavir^ 
the usual disagreeable goaty odour, are said 
to smell of musk. 

Goats in our own rouniry are less cuhivaird 
than they disserve, in view of their hardine^ 
and utility. Of the two main gruujM inio 
which British breeds are divided—long-1 laind 
and shoridiaued—the latter is p<*rKa|>s the 
favourite. In this tyfx* ilir lionis an* rather 


long, flattened and outward-curs'ing, and the 
colour while, grey, fawn or black, the lighter 
varieues with dork markings on the shouJden 
and back, 'fhe larger, long-haired variety is 
rather coarse and ugly, and has closer and 
more parallel horns. The hair is reddish 
Nack, gre%* or pielmld, and occasionally 
white, iridi goats also are long-haired, and 
light ill cokiur, being yellow, white or grey. 

Ptcrurcfgue island Goats. 

On cerniin retm»U* and unfrequented islands 
(f.g., St. Helena, Juan l’>niaudc7, the Shei- 
hinds. Canaries, Azores) tlieix* an* racurs of 
sinii^wild goats, ticlievcd to Im* domestic 
biveds run wild. Such is the Donas gc>at of 
the little Greek isl.mH of Giura, in the 
htediterraRcan. AVhelher from their mode of 
lile or lioiu actual interbreeding with the true 
wild goats, these island breeds ofien develop 
fine lioms, hmg fleece and oilier “ wild ** 
characteristics, and tnak<' a picturestjuc adjunct 
In the fauna of the n^giotis where tliey dwell. 



THE TAKIN. 


if. W. HoMt 


lx is difficult to bcUcTC tlw this coww sod clumsy cresture is i relative of the light and limber Goats^ 
but the reskuns. He is, like the Scrow sad Coni, a OoM-antelope, tad noget the tuUy forettt of the Bm. 
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THB LYRE BIRD. IS.SA., 

The lovely Lyre Bird. io*ciUcd becauK iti ui) a arranced in ibe fona ot •& ancient Grade lyre, ii a 
native ot Auctraluta. The male ii a akilled mioiic, repr^ucinf very cleverly the MWgi of ocher barda. 
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Here TOu htve the KAmroo in durseterUtK poee before the ctmere. Note eepedeUy hit ttrong. hind legi 
and powerful nil. These hoUi ihe sevret of the trerBendous leapt with which be coven the ground. 

/ Fyou havt a mind fvr Uu manvlhus^fterf is a (hapitr to yvur mind! In Auitrclw 
art animals wi to be uiet wi/h eheuthere. holaUd during hnn centuries thy hape 
finAved in a manner (fuife (heir mvn ! Such are (he Marsupials^ ur pouched mammals^ and 
the rialypus ; the Hlack Sioanj Kiwiy K^trkahurta and lyre Bird. The present chapter 
u) uwnderjiil glintpses of f/irrr and (heir homes and haunts ** Down Under." 


T he islatirfs of** Down Undrr ** funiith 
the world wiih iinimalt, birds and 
reptiles of sini^lar aj^pruratice and 
conslruclion. Thrw* islands, Australia, Nrw 
Zealand and Tasmania, are sliut ofT from the 
rest of the wcjHd, and research points that once 
there was, in far-off days, an antArctie eon- 
tincnl separated from llir rest of the world. 
This continCJil enjoyed a temperate climate, 
and there existed wild life of a type not set'n 
elsewhere. In the present Antipodes this life, 
in various modified forms, still thrives. 

In South America there have been found 
traces of fos&il animals related to the present 
wild creatures of Australasia, but apart from 
the opossum of America and certain animals 
of New Guinea, the two main classiiicatjons of 
animals, the Mar.supials and die Monotrenics, 

are found today only In Uic islands of 
“ Down Under." 

New Zealand seems to have n<i native 
mammals, but has a variety of* birds. Tas* 
mania is rich in wild life, and Australia also 
has a large collection of interesting creatures 
peculiar to the continent. Of die Marsupials, 
or animals bearing a pouch in which they 


carry their weak and helpless babies, the 
Kangaroo is best known to the world in gcneril. 
Two-thirds of Australia's mammals arc mar- 
supiab, and tliere are over one hundred types 
<^* these pouch-bearing animab. 

There are members of the Kangaroo family 
as small as a rabbit, while there arc others 
mucJi brger than a sheep—300 lb. kangaroos 
that, when poised on their long hind legs 
and propped up, tripod fashion, on tlieir 
strong tails, are as high as a man. The 
kangaroo has weak fore-limbs and shoulders, 
but hb hind legs are long and immensely 
strong. He goes forward with huge leaj^, 
covering ten feet or more at a bound, and 
developing a high speed, his tail stretching out 
horizontally behind him. eats grass and 
small shruljs, and can become a nuisance to 
the farmer. When eating be is on all fours, 
and presents a curious appearance. 

Hb hind Utt have a \ong central toe, armed 
with a sharp, curved claw. When at bay he 
will seize hb tormentor with hb front paws 
and by means of a quick, tearing movement of 
hb hind foot inflict a terrible wound. Hunted 
by dogs, in a kangaroo hunt, ht will swim out 



AUSTRALASIA'S TO^SY-TURVY CREATURlS 



THE BLACK WALLABY. 


The BUck Wallaby, a small Kangaroo, it humeU by trupen for ita lofi and (hick fur. 1» flesh is eaceUcni 

for eacing. The Wallabsee arc also known as Brush Kangaroos. 



WALLABY AKD 
young Wallaby icca abov* 
wha h ia auMft ready to 


into a river nr lake, or even inii> (he ^a. 
Should a dog follow him hr will utiw. it in 
hia front paws, push it under the water and 
dfllbcralrly drown It. Normally, however, he 
is quirt and inofTriisivr, desirous only of l>eing 
left alone. The great Crry Kangaroo, known 
as the “ Boomer ** or “ Old Man Kangaroo,” 
first noted in 1770 by Caplain James CcKrk, 
is the largest <»f the sptxies, tlie grc;U Red 
Kangaroo coming next in <irdcr. 

Th* Kangaroo as a boxer. 

When l>aby kangaroo is born he is no more 
than one inch in length, and is titlerly helpless 
in every way. His mother picks him up gently 
with her lips and places Ikim in her pouch, 
W'here he may feed on her milk. A special 
breathing arrangement enables him to lie 
attached 10 the milk glands of his mother for 
long periods in the depths of the pouch, the 
milk being supplied to him without any effort 
on his pari, and he often stays in his tvarin 
home until ho can run about and fend for 
himself. 

The Brush^kangaroos, known as Wallabies, 
arc smaller, while the Hare-wallabies are 
exceedingly swift in their motion. Kangaroos, 
with the exception of the Tree*kangaroo, live 
in the open plains. The tree-kangaroo has 
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ALBINO WALLABY. 

Depicted tbove it e Beoaet’s WelUbj' ditpUyiof hh tee whice coei end powerful teil. Though imaller chin 
thp Kennroo. the WeJlibkf ve very lutulir. Their home it ia (be AueueJiifi bruth or bediwoodi. 


ihoricr hinU JimUt and longer fore-limbs, to 
ennbic him to live in the branches and climb 
with agility. I'he Kangaroo-rats or Rat- 
kangaroos arc only the size of rabbits, and 
though they arc able to hop akr^ with 
amazing rapidity they lovr to burrow in the 
soil near tree roots In ihc open spaces. 

Thr larger species of kangaroo have been 
tamed with success, though at times the 
playful methods of ihcsc strong animals result 


ill had falls for iht'ir owners. RokIi^ kangaroos 
have been trained to sfKtr with men, and the 
latter have found to their cost that tJiere is 
strength in the Ibre-paws of these pretty 
animals, whrn the weight of the b^y Is 
tltfown by means ol' a jerk of the tail on the 
ground behind. Even experienced Ixncen 
find the blows rccrived to be serious. 

The Bandicoot is limnd in New Guinea as 
well as in Australia and Tasmania. There 


TllL KANGAROO. t/W 

When feeding, the Kangaroo goes on all fours, the better to teach the grass and smsU shrubs which form 
his staple diet. The last joint of his immense hind legs, doubled up on the ground, looks like a giant*a foot. 
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Stars that live in trees. 
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Tire RED KANOAKOO. iv. /ionj 

The Red Kangaroo makei a good landing t He i$ a famous jumper»propelled through the air by hit strong 
hind legs as by a giant spring. His tail acts as a rudder to guide his Higto* 


arr several kinds, and these small animals 
bceomc a source of annoyance lo farmers, as 
they harry ihe fields atxd gardens in search of 
worms and inseeia. 1'hey live on the ground, 
buikling for llieravlves ncsis of twip and 
leaves. Herr they nestle most of the day and 
feed, gcn<*i‘ally, by night. The largest of 
these small marsupials is some eighteen incites 
from tiosc-iip to the end of the body. In 
appearance liandicoou resemble mice or rats, 
excepting that .some have long hind legs, dms 
bearing .some likeness to the jerboa. 

An amusing little fellow who spends hu 
life “ up a gum tree ” is the native bear uf 
Australia, known as the Koala. He is a Airry 
animal alM)ui two and a luOf feet in length, 
covered with a woolly fur, generally grey. 
He has no tail, and is slow-moving and 
clumsy. His face is that of a comedian, will) 
its small, humorous eyes set wide apart, and 
its queer “ carnival ” nose. 


as big AS itself is laughter-provoking, for both 
animals wear ih<u surprised, ingrnuuas expres¬ 
sion seen on the faces ol humorous stage 
charsicirrs. The koala generally sleeps lucked 
into a bull and hanging to a branch of a gum 
irc<» until evening, whm the work of frrding 
l)egitj$ in enrnest. 'fhU anim.tl is generally 
looked U|x>n «is one of ihe chief mcrnlx'rs of 
the Pliaianger himily> whicli includes die 
o^yossiims and Hying squim'Is. Tlie Australian 
Opossums an» of varying types, some as small 
us a muus<*, others as large* a rabbit. The 
Sooty opossum uf 'rasinania luis the finest 
coat, and its fur is of great value. The (#rey 


The koala is found in the eastern half of the 
continent, and its diet is composed of tlw 
leaves ofthe tall Queensland gum trees. Cling¬ 
ing tenaciously to the high branches of these 
trees the little animals seem like birds' nests. 
They oHen live in one tree for long periods 
without ever coming to earth. 

Baby koala is slung on mother’s back as soon 
as it can cling hrmq'. and there It lim until 
it is too large (o be carried conveniently. The 
light of one koala carrying another quite Italf 


THE BANDICOOT. 

Tbh nt-lice Ausirtlian marsupial mcaturea about 
ei|btsca i&cbea, and has very destructive habits. 
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at the Aatipodo bon oolf i very tlicht reKoiblince to the conunon 
iadi like nK m Ausniiea muBmel*. ii cvrice iu young in ft pouch. 


THE RAT-KANQAROO. 


K RAuKangiroo (or Kjn|ftroo*l 
t. It u about the lize oi a n 


ir. ihiu 

THE TREE KANGAROO. 
A clumayt cnelanchcdy-lonkinf 
creature it the email Tree 
Kangaroo. Though it Uvea ia 
Che treea. it it imc an agile 
cUenber, being loo intent oo 
keeping its baliftcf and dingini 
Co the branches wtih its dam. 

hikI o|>f>!riuni^ arc (ithcr tpecics 

(irniTaily aprokiu^;, liir opossums have lonM 
prt hrnsilr liiils, Iwrcoij the undcr-sidc near thr 
fiid. TUvir i)k 7 use forKrippinj; ihr bran 
chrs ol the «nni trees where ihry live 
Witi) the addition of the strong ^tl 
to the four capable “hands,” the 
oposaim ia able to climb, dan^lr 


or sleep in incredible postures among the 
branches. His upstanding ears and wide¬ 
awake, beady eyes give him an alcri appearance. 

How the PhaUmgtrt " fiy'* 

Tlir Flying-plialangrn, known as Myjitg- 
squirrels, arc iMtaudful animals, 'i’hcy resemble 
our own squirrels hut have a membrane cun- 
neciing Gtml and hind legs. When ihc animals 
wish 10 leap from one tree to another the legs 
arr held stUHy apart and outstretched. The 
me>nl>rane then acts as u parachute, and it is 
easily possible lor a leap of thirty fret to be 
accompUslted with accuracy and safety. The 
smallest of the family is the Pygmy phalanger, 
who, though not three inches in length, can 
launch himself ihnuiglt the air like a baby 
uetvplant:, and, with luU stilT and horizontal, 
cover ^KTCflihUt distances at a lime. 

'Jlic Cuscuscs are also of the phalnnger 
lainily. There arc five kinds, ufx)iit ihc m.r of 
a cat. Of these only one is Au.uraliun ; the 
rest inhabit Malaya. I 1 ir Australian cuscuB 
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THE PXYING SQUIRREL. 

Thii bcttutiful Jinle crctture carnev his trtm panchuu about with him t He can fly *' for quite lung distancet 
among ihe trees wiih the help of a nembrane stretched between hia fore and hind limbs on either side. 


\% found ill the north It is the handsomest of 
the 8peci<*s and is known as (ho Spotted cusciis. 
Thu malr s|>oUcd rusctis has a U'aulifully 
marked cruir of black iind rc^ddish-brown 
irrrftular markings ott a grouitil of 
white. 

In Southern Australia and 'J'u.MiMnia tliurt* 
are burrowing animals known as\V(»mbats. 
I'hcy are roo(*caling marsupials litat slct'p l>y 
day and sally Ibrth lor ftKxf by night. Tlic 
largest of thcsCf dto Common Wombat, is a 
yard in length. 

I'he hair Is coarse and tite colour gcnmlty 
yellowish or yellow lingrd with bbrk. AlmrMi 



badgerdikeofheadund rx press m ai, sl<»w'*movirig 
and contented, the worn 1 Kits art* ofii'n tamed 
and kept as pets. 'Ilu* prli of the Tasmanian 
wombat is used for mais in places where tough 
floor coverings are needctJ-^ll never wears 
through I 1 'hc Hairymosed w'ombat of South 
Aiistraliu Is smaller than the eonimon worn* 
bat. hut larger dtan the Tastnanic'tn species. 

Aiisiialia luis a nioU* of its own, known m 
Uir Pouched Mole;. This <|ueer an in ml is 
)'ellowis]i in colour, and does not burrow so 
consistently and diorotighly as dors our own 
apreio. Its diet ronsisis of inserts. The 
pouched mole has a liard shield that protects 
its nose, and IxKisls a Liil of leatimy texture. 

A dcx4l by notne ttfid nature. 

Another group tif animab is generally 
classified a.s the D.isyure lamily. Of these the 
largest is the Tasmanian Wolf, also known as 
thcThylacine. .Slightly less than the Kuropcan 
Wolf, it inhabits Tasmania, and is hunted with 
\igour because of its depredations among the 
sheep. It has a close fur of grey‘brown, with 
dark stripes on the hinder part of the back and 
the loins. The tail is long atid very thick at the 
l>ase, tapering to a point at the tip. The 
female iliylaciiic carries her young in a pouch. 

Another carnivorous member of the dasyure 
f-imtly is the Tasmarvian l^evil, and never had 
creature a more fitting name. About the size 
ol' the common Ixidgcr, this ugly, ferocious 
animal has an exceptionally large and strong 
head, with buU-dog jaws and a set ^ 
Ibrmidable teeth. Its strong claws enable it 
to burrow by the roots of a tree during the 
day, while at night it engages in an orgy 
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WEID’S OPOSSUM. 


Here another native of '* Down Uiujcr." Tlicrv 
lire variout Ameriem speciev tiao. 

of* kitliiiK, rvrn at lacking ahrop in hs blind 
ferocity. No animal is xafr when the T.xsmanian 
Devil ia armind ; \i kills for ihr Sitk*' of killing. 
Birds and rcptilin share thr sitinr line if ih<*y 
come across [ts)>alh. Like most bullh'S, Iiniiian 
and otherwise, however, ihis undtrurable 
urhinal can at times prove an urrani i^rward. 

The native caLs an* oC ihc daxyurc Tan illy, 
nnd are t^’Mcrally spotted white upon ^rry or 
brown f'nr. 'fhey havt* lon^ curs and are civel* 
like in dieir slender ^raci* nfbnild. *J’hc hirt>r9t 
ol* the lamiiy is die 8putted-tail dasyurc. ilic 
dasyures live in I roes, and feed on youn^t 
fiirds .irtd small animals. 'They raid |)oiiliry 
yards and eausir a j»reat deal of damage, 'i'hr 
Banded Antra ter Is the size of the squirrel, and 
lias a lontt, cylindrical tongue specially adapted 
l<»r its diet of anis. Like (he tliylacinr, ii has 
banded marking on bark und loins. It li;ia a 
lon)< muzzle and pointed ears. Its tail is lonj; 
and bashy. 

T'iie female lias no punch, and the youn^ 
ones cling to ihe long hnif of the mother's 
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body and feed on her milk until they are strong 
ciiougb lo look after iheniselvrs. 

Po^dbly the most enrious of the Amiralian 
animals are tliose of tlic order of Monotremes. 
These queer ejealures, though animals, lay 
eggs. l*h(' Duck*billed Platypus is an amazing 
mixture, tkwered w'lth close, soft, mole-like fur, 
(his animal lias a hill somewhat in the style of 
a duck\ lull, but broader and flatter. This 
bill LH nm atiached lu the skull, but only to 
the skin. Ai Its Ikist is a ridge or fold of skin 



acting as a guard whrrn die lull is used in 
burrowing In vth mud. I'hr feet are webbed, 
(hr web on the fmnl l<x*| extending beyond tlie 
claws, 'i'his is folded back when the platypus 
is burrowing. 'J'hc* male has a sharp spur on 
the heels ol' liis hind feet, used often in 


marital squabbles, and with a channel 

finec Ix'lieved to csirry a flow of pobon to 
his victim should he f>c compelled to fight. 

The young of the platypus have teeth, but 
these soon disappear and in their place grow 
homy plates. They are born naked, hatched 
from small eggs, and they feed on their mother's 
milk. Their home is a masterpiece of burrow* 
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Unlike Irene ocher OpOftiumR, thin beeutiful Albina 
hu hii nil well covered with hair. 

in^;. The |iUity|>U5 Uurmwi iii(c» (he Ixink of a 
ream < >1' pc k > 1 , a ncl 1 1 is boim* I los two cn 11 ra nccs. 
one lx*low walcr ami «»i)r alM»vt'. 'I'h** ladvv ir 
scrcTcird with (wi^ and lenves. Tlir 
from uiiHiT ihr W'airr slo|>fx upwajils and 
1)0 Cl > a luiiiu'l of fifty hr I is tnaclc* Ix'lnrr the 
crniral chainIx-r U cxcavaird. 

Ill order ici jiroled his l.inhl) lnim 
intruders this cjuaint aniiual make.i a 
series of fuUr passattes Icadint; olT fioin the 
11 in in tunnel, and his pursiicT hiid.s liirnsc'lf 
time and time a^in at a dead end. It us 
not unknown for die platypus to block up 
the entrance to the central chanilK'r so that it. 
loo, appears from the outsidr :ls a cul^e-.sae. 


WOOLLY OPOSSUM AND YOUNG. 


Here it a very icueretd^ picture thowing the 
Woolly OpoMum larryini its tiAy Huculy on its oadu 


The ttight-ratiging Echidita. 

Another queer creature is the Kchldiia, or 
Spiny An lea ter. Clovcrcd widi rough hair Friiji 
which grow thick, sharp spines, ait trliidna 
curled up asleep looks like a hedgehog or porcu* 
pine ; standing or walking It looks like nothing 
ebc on earth but an echidna. Its head is small 
and terminates in a tube*likc bt'ak covered 
M^th hard skin. Its tongue, like that ol the 
banded anteaier above described, is long and 
cyliodiicaJ. It has live toes on each foot, 
furtitshed with strong claws, and the malea, like 
the platypus, have sharp spurs on the hind 
feet. When walking the echidna puts die 
backs of its hind fert cm the ground, with 
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THE PLATYPUS. . 

Outside AusTTftlli nothing remotely (ike the PUtypus will be found ( Unique wnong mammals* it has fur 
like thit of a mole, webbed feet > a duck's bill—and ii layi eggs ( It is vo; me an J may not survj ve much longer. 



This queer anima], the Kusimanse, is another of 
Australia's topsyturvy aeanirea. 


palm *' pointing skywards and daws back* 
wards. Thr Tasmanian type has long hair 
that almost hides its spines and its nose is 
shorter. Echidnas vary from fift<*eh to twenty 
inches in length. They arc nr>ciurn:U feeders* 
and have no leeih. 

The Warrigai or wild dog* known as the Dingo* 
is I ho only Australian animal not a marsupial 
or monotrcmc. The dingo is a large dog with 
a long Ught*tan coat. Its (ran are upsunding 
and it carries its head high as though eternally 
on the alcrL There is a wnif-like look in its 
face, arid with iu bushy tail and long, soft* 
furry coal it presents a handsome appearance. 
The sheep farmers, however, fail cniirely to 
appreciate iis good points, as the dingo causes 
comidcmblc havoc among the Eocks. There* 



THE NATTVB CAT. " 

Thii AuiuiliM Nitive Cat—one of the dasyure fimUy— hw a nikag ipoaed CMt ^ buihy uiJ. It Jurb 
tamg the trees, emerging at oight lo forage for food. It feeds on egia* young birds and tnall a n i m a i ii 
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TKB HAIRY BOODNA. s. 


Tbil prickly cuitomef) the Hairy Bchid&t» ha* ao taatb. Sharp tpiDct provide it vith meaai d dafmce. 
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/M/fc-*! AN EXPERT HUNTER. 

This Irttle abori^ine^ photographed with hit “ bag *' of two nnaU kangaroos^ has his home in Central Australia* 
He carries his spear ana ** throwing stick/’ a native device in the use of which he is on expert. 



ANIMALS AT PLAY. 


Ii is very amusing to watch the aatica ot animals at pUy. Here is the Australian Tree Kangaroo having 
his pulse felt by Ixii friod the Silvery Cibbon—ooe of the moat coounal members of the Ape family. 
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forr the farmers conliriual war nn liiis 

destructive beast, and ((Ive it short shrift when 
it comes within rnn^te of liicir ^uns and traps. 

Experts have often endeavoured to pntve 
whether this, the only non-marsupial animal 
in (he Australian continent, hufi always lived 
there, or wliclher it wa.s, in (he long ago, intro¬ 
duced by man. The mailer is not yet satisfac¬ 
torily seulotl, but the remains of the dingo have 
been found mingled with ilicBCof the kangaroo's 
ancestors and w'ith liios<* of extinct animals. 

'The dingo can be trained and may become 


u reliable pet. It alv) interbreeds with domestic 
dogs. It biiot found in Tasmajiia. the Thy- 
bcine being its counterpart in the isLind. 

Both fruit-eating and inscri-eating Bats exist 
in Australasia, the FlyinR-foxes, who are fruit 
eaters, being the largest. ThieK* bats hang 
suspended from the trees by day looking like 
crumpled-up masses of leaves. Their nocturnal 
forays among ific orcliards enun* much dam¬ 
age. Their habits and descriptitMt belong, 
howr\Tr, to our chapter “All Alx»ut lhus.“ 

Seals abound olT the coasts and both tlic 



THE DINGO 


NtHhing escape* the raging blood-bunger oi the Diafo—ibe wild dot of Aimcaiia—which causes great havoc 
among docks. It is quiu a haadioae beast, sccftewhai smaJiar aoa nora dog-lika than the common wolf. 
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A WOMBAT WITH HER BABY. 


The Wombat, a crc&rure peculiar to Australia and TasmiAta, is aomewhat bear^Iike In appearance, with ■ 
atrikin^ly heavy, bulky body. In the picture a mother is teen with her youngster in the Australian buih. 

Sperm Whalr iiticl the ** Ri^hl Whnlr dtaport ’J unnng to ihr bird life of the Aniifwdcs we 
in the waters that surround the con linen l. The Brsl deal widi ilte Auairafuui cuniitr;r)>uris ol* 
Du^'OiiK is also prevalent round the norihcrn die ostrirh. These arc the Emu and his nw 
shores. 'I his son animal, oi\ru fiftrrri ici*i in rrlalivr, the Cjiasowary. 

lias a liody sfuipcd like an extra thirk |”'HE emu in wjinir ways n-scmhlca the 
ciKor. 11 »• snout is blunt and the lip lull. 'Ehc ^ ustrith of A Inca and the rlira of South 
natives love its flrsfi and die oil is a (ine suli* America. U is, however, of more sirnder build 
sliiulr* Ibr c*xl-livrr oil. The youn^ mothers than an ostrich and has a shorter nerk, covered 
are very oirvctiotune and should a youn^ with feathers, and thus upiicarinK fatter than 
dugunic he captured its mother literally comes that of the ostrich, ha InKiy is covered 
and pves hers^ll up to the captors. The with dull-coloured plumafie, and tlu!rc is 
salted flesli is said to have the taste of bacon, no lan?r decorative piume lu du^ male's uU I 



THE TASMANIAN DEVII.. _ [K.N.A. 

Tlsmoniso Devil is s very suitable nime for this saioU but powerful snd very destructive anlmil. Ai It has 
been pUced uodcr Qovernfflat bn, however, it is postiblc thu it msy sooa be completely exterminated. 
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Father Emu Is a bird and remauu 

loyal to his spouse. He is smaller than the, 
and while she> by manipulation of a curious 
formation in her windpipe, can utter a drum- 
like boom, he can only grunt when angry or 
alarmed. Mother Emu lays her eggs, from half 
a dozen to thirteen, in a liastily iicooped out 
hollow in the ground, and her husband (her:*- 



THE KANGAROO. N<w* 


lUady for the much I This Ksofyoo is in 
toinide. p o ise d on hind kfi end u on s tripod. 

It b tBoit M open as s mu st this tpetu 
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I HL hRIl.I.LI) Ll/Aki). 

1*he oilItT-likc frill round its neck stands out in t 
(hreuenina miooer when the Frilled Lizsrd is u 
bay, but folds oesUy to the body when undisturbed. 

])ouii flis cilinly upon them for iM*vrn or eight 
weeks, tk patirni ex.itnple «>l* gixjd liushandry 
and niutunl rrmiml. Tlitn l>raucirul striped 
( hirlui nppc.tr. with spotted Irgx. 'llidr beauty 
soon fades, however, as they grow up. 

I 1 ie rmu U l)ccomtitg scarce* in Australia 
and is now seen in the more lonely parts nf 
lh(‘ interior. Wlien a I tacked the bird cun, like 
ihr ostrich, adminbter a dangerous kick with 
its tliick*toi*d loot. It can also <|uickly detect 
(car in any oik* who approurhes it, and take 
acK'unlage of tills temerity. 

The tptke of the Cassouxtry, 

The Cassowary is found In the noiali of tlie 
continent, and also in New Guinea and other 
islands not far from Australia. It is rare* 
howc\*cr, in the continent itself. Unlike its 
cousin the emu, the cassowary has a brilliaotly 
coloured head and neck, with a homy helmet- 
like arrangemeoi on its head. Coloured wattles 
dangle at the ade of the coloured skin of the 
neck. 

The legs are long and powerful. The 
spike on the foot is a dangerous weapon, and 
the wound it can inflict is quite as severe as that 
made by a kangaroo*! middle claw. As casso¬ 
waries are very quarrelsome, those intending 
to trap or c^ture them must take every pre¬ 
caution against swiA and unrelenting attack. 



' ; KANGAROO AND YOtNG 

The yi'unff Kanjiiirw> h allovciJ lo look om oo ihc wwU\ l'n»rti the ^Icty oi Ws nv>iJu‘r's warm pouch 
before he faces life on his owo. Here he it to a peculiar position with b» legs doubled over hiH he^. 
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Austrnlin i5mu»wiirtl Inr lhal frrak oPwairr* 
liirrlH, ilic Rl.irk Hw;ui, rxampler irf'wliirh nrr 
Ui lx* MTM in some BriilsU itiuniop;it pjirkv 
Tlx’ir is ;i)s4» ;j Uird ihal Guilds itself a Itoveer, 
luiki*v8 tiuu UMkr nioimds. ^nd a inrd with 
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A tail sha|K'd in dir fonn of a lyre. 

'1 fir Bower Bird ix hrillianlty plumed, and 
has l(ii* pec uliar yrl iniiT»tinii' habil oTWdd* 
in^ for iiwll* a Iwwer or cc»v**rrd avenue of 
(uigs and leaves* wliicli ii may use as a play* 
ground or n sidoii lor courlsliip display. One 
specie!^ evrn goes so far as to lay down a 
'* pavement ol bits of Ixuic, sitell and stone. 
Some of tlicsc howen arc over a yard In lengUi. 

A ** nea*' fnatfe o/ ruW>irft. 

TlxcMegapode or Brush-iurkcy is remarkable 
f<)r the manner in which it arranges for the 
hatching out of its eggs. The birds, aometimes 
working in parties, collect rubbish and vege¬ 
table matter from round about and stack if 
up until a targe heap or mound b built. Some 
of rfiese mounds arc as high as a man. 

Tlie mother birds then dig holes in the 
mound mid in each hole Jay one egg. Tlir 
young lu'ush-turkeys eventually emerge, 
hatched by the warmth of die mound, as 
fully-fledged birds. Strange to say, they are 
able to fly almost as soon as they see daylight 
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TTie Lyre Bird b noted for the magnificent 
tail of the male. At the approach of the 
breeding season the cock bird makes a mound 
for himself and uses it as hb stage. Up he 
mounts and begins to show ofT hb tail to hb 
wife, spreading it and waving it, while he 
scratclies (he ground and pecks at it. Tlie 
birds go about in pairs, and build a nest with 
a domed roof, and only one small fiole for 
entrance. l*he nai b beaoiifuMy mode and 
carrfuKy lined with a large leaf. No wonder 
that the chick-^or only one egg is bid—stays 
a long tune in such a nest before it ventures out 
into the world. Lyre birds have n pleasant 
stmg. They are also go(»d song-jiiimics and can 
repeat die calls of other birds <{ui(e creditably. 

Lori0$ love A 'Ufy. 

Some Maty tyoes of birds of the P.irrot 
family arc to be fimiid in Australasia, (hough 
soruc of the better known kinds are iH'conung 
rare, and are in danger of total extinction 
owing u> ih<' depredations of wild nnimalii, 
natives and in some cases ihe birniers them¬ 
selves. The Brusfi-iongued parrots, lielonging 
to the species known as Lories, are (0 be found 
in Australia. On their tongues it a brush 4 ikr 
tip. used by the birds in licking up honey, of 
which they arc Inordinately loud. Those birds 



i /. W. Bmd 

THE TAWNY FROC MOUTH. 


Here i» s queer, uighi-fiyuii bird celled the Tsuoiy 
Frufmouch. Imcis form ine chief item of its dice 




AUSTRALASIA'S TOPSY-TURVY CREATURES^ 



THE KOOKABURRA. M 

The Kookaburra or Lataghing Jackau derives itt name from its curious, dne^danc cry. uttered at such regular 

times (hat ii is also referred id as the bushman » dock. 

arc ] H'ixM ti I’liUy cr►h ni red, and as they an* easily and shows, i n cup t i v i ly, ro nsii lrral)lft i n- 
Uiincd (hey an; imicU siniKhl iifler itt pets. udligcncc. 

'rile Ki-as ofNrw ;iraUrKi, on iheconlrary, One of ihc mml curious Innls to \k hnind 
have a l>ud repuiaiion. They to die anywhere on earth is the Aj>lery\ of New 

lainily of Neslors. and cause duma^ to flocks. Zealand, more commonly kjiowri hy I Is Maori 
Furnished with loti)» u|)|)rr beaks, ihey hum name <if Kiwi. Alioul die siw oJ a laixc? 
in piicks or Hi>cks. and are liable lo fly down domestic fowl, die kiwi is a tpieer bird, round 
on a slurp, and dig ihrouijh its fleece uiuil diey of wUh reddish or grcyisli-lirown 

reach (he skin. 'Ihen diey irar ihmuRh lo ihe leadiers, and strons leKs with llirre (ck's in 
i rues lines, with fatal results K» their terrified Iron I and one behind. Pratlically whiitlew, 
victim, when (hey pnicccd to fcasi greedily on die kiwi has a long, narrow IxMk, curving 
die Ok and fli-sh. Thest* birds howmT, are gendy d<»wnwards and slnmg as a rapier of 
1 icing slowly externiinaied. They arc sombre steel. It is nocturnal ol habii, and lives 
in colouring, and arc «>f no value as pets, mostly on curlh-worms- 

Though du* bird is capable of swift movo- 
The U'tnglcts KiuH who Uvet on worm$. ment along die ground, it moves stealthily 
Another New Zealand parrot is die Kakapo, and dowdy wlien feeding, striking its long beak 
or Owl parrot. This doc turn al bird has mark- deep into ihe ground and withdrawing it 
ings round its eyes rcscmliling the circular genJy, generally with u worm snuggling 
feather arrangement mund the eyes of an owl. between its mandibles. 'I’hc head is ihcn 
By day the ^kapu lies in liiding in crannies raised, (he beak opened, and the worm tossed 
under tree trunks, for it does not fly. At night into the throat. 

ihi* birds gather in flocb and march forward Kiwis afltf i a sniflling noise os they forage 
togedier grar.ing un the grass and picking up around, as though smelling out tiiuir pi^, 
se^, berries and even small reptiles that lie and sometimes tliey may be seen resting 
in their way. The kakapo maka a good pet with the beak on the ground, propping 
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ausiralasia's topsy-turvv creatures 



This inquisitive creature ii the Kiwi, which has • coat nf wiry brown feathen and a very Jong beak, 
with noiuiii at the Up. About ebe iiae oT a domestic hen, it lays very large eggs. 


Up Hioir ciinous lirads. Wlirn 
r;ii^c unr liiol U{> iiiilil it (ouchrs (hr c'lifsl^ and 
firing if dnwn quickly with t'oii&idcrnbtc (brcc. 
I'hr fiind claw is tlius ul;(r (n tear at dir birtl'a 
cjiwiil.int utid inflin a datii^mnis wound. 

A lar^c mrmlicr of tin* kiiiKfishcr lanuly 

inhiibiurij? AuMralia re*jiifee's in .a quaint 

W'krntm <if nainc^. I.ix-illy known as ihe 
Kookahurni, on acioniH nl lU Jturglintt sound, 
it is :ilm» calk'd (lie Lau^biri^ Jacluias and the: 
Srliler's CU»ck. This liird, lar^^rr than a rook 
and bnnvn and wUiie in colour, lias the larvc 
Inad and Jon^' Ix^ik of die kinftfuhcrs, fiul, 
unlike diem, lives in hot disiricis wlnre ofirn- 
limes \va(rr is icrriWy scanv. Its food b 
vermin and rt'iiiilos, and it is protected by law 
l>fcause of its p:ood work among poisonous 
snakes. 'Ihe kookaburra acts as an alarm dork 
Jusi iK'lbn* suTirbe each morning, and shrieks 
with asinine In ugh ter. whoops and shouts, until 
it is impossible fur humans to stay in their beds. 
Tlie bird is jxipular with all, and it realises that 
man b its friend, so that It really stands in the 
same relation to the Australian as docs our 
robin to us in the British Isles—a liiendly bird 
who does nothing but good, and whose prcKncc 
b everywhere regarded as a good omen. 


Turnine to the reptiles of Australia, wr first 
dunk of the gianl crocodfles of Qticcnsland, 
sometimes rc.aching a length of tliirly \wu 
Of Ii7.ard5 there an* die monitor, (lie Inllcil 



THE PELICAN. h'. hrmJ 

Though there la • heivy, clumsy lock about the 
Austnliss Pelion, ii has wonderful powerii of Aight, 
ud is open St cbe peculiar form known as" soartag/' 
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AUSTRALASIA'S TOPSY-TURVY CREATURES 



THE AUSTRALIAN CRCXX>DJLE. muu 

Thix truly iMrwme moruter its home in ibc ihAUow wtiers off the cotKts of QuecnslanJ. Somccimes 
reach intt a length of thirty feei» it ii u stroog and fraudable (and quite as repulsive) as any Saurian alive. 


liriciul, tfu* MoUm li lixnrd ami many oihm. 
'rhest', liourvcT, aloni; with Uic and 

snakrs, liavr Ixrn dealt with iI.KTwltrre in (hU 
I^Mik. 1 hr o»ri<jnriii fuiHMmrs cxardiiiK^y 
vrnoinuus snakes such as the dcatii*adder, 
I hr Mark snake iind ilu? u>(rr snake?. The 


I'lisniunion 11lack «nake, a swill and deadly 
H*|nilr, alon^* ihe round as ifs.iilinK on 
the waier. The sra snake, with ils fiain!nrKl 
Uiil. used as n rudder, u also Ihtthly poisomais. 

’l*hm* arc torioisc* of various kinds, inrhuh 
iuK ihr lonK'm'Ck4’d vvairr Uirtoist', and (m iles 



THE BMU. ld.N.<4. 

This Australian bird it rather like as oatrich in appearance, though slightly smaller and having hit neck 
weL]*CDvertd with feathers. T^ catk Bttu hatoM the dutch of large greenish eggs laid by hit mate. 
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THh CASSOWAKY. 

This queer large bird, ehin to the Ostrich and limu, 
is the Cassowary of Australia, New Guioea, and the 
aidiaccnt islands. It is verv quarrehome and bad* 
tempered, and defetHls itself by kicking. 


THE BLACK SWAN 


'rKt CASSOWAKY. 

This queer large bird, akin to the Ostrich and Emu, 
is the Cassowary of Australia, New Guinea, and the 
aidiaccnt islands. It b verv quarrehome and bad* 
tempered, and defetHls itself by kicking. 


A UK*. BILL. 

The Ausinlian Fclkan rejoices in an immense beak 
with a uipacunj< pouch inu> whkh lie srmvs fish. 

of kit;m si/r ore Unin<\ in ihr rnnil reefe olT 
(he wnuni I'OjLHi oi’ Auair;ilin. h’riKlitliil 
creii(ui4*K arc iliv liurncd toads and tiu* iiuly 




This stately Australian Black Swan haa been introduced into our own country, and is i 
li^t on omamenial waters, la »ot-black plumage ii art off by white quiU-fenhm and a 


, and is DOW a famdiar 
era and a conl-rcd bilL 


strong4pikcd mounuin devils of ihe deserts of 
Cmiral Auairalia, the latter iKing able to tear 
the flesh of the hand that aticmpls to pick 
them up. 

'ritere are also stump*tailed liranis, spine* 
tailed lizard.^ and many other va He in's. As thr 
reptiles and iMHnitliians oj* AusiralM, however, 
come imd<‘r thvir litmily hr;Ldings ('Iscwhcrre 
in the ImmA, ihey are not dnicril>ed here. 
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AMERICAN DHHR. {Bf/.A. 

Very charming are aome of amaUer American Deer, with delicate beads and smoU and simple amten. 
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Pk*.; Q^mhiet A«0p»1 WAPITI. \AiMyt4 

The Wapiti diiplaying hit fine fadcra in his wild turroundingi has the air of being monarch of all he lurveya, 

Zji 




BjM.VJack 


Hcr< is a delightful picture o( e herd of FeUow Deer, roeming tt Urge in e well-timbered perk. Though the; 
are quite lame, their dappled coacs aad tplcndid antlers give a graceful wildness to a scene of placid Beauty. 

[LN.A. 

^/fy5TOC7MT6' of t/tf animal racts an tht Dm, with pride 

dignUY, moving with delicaie grare ojtd fintmt through the greffiwnuil and 
over the moor. I fere you tvill meet with the Red Deer ut the high Seottish forvid ; 
ihf Moose sHftking silently through the Canadian baeht^oods; the Reindeer speeding 
mr the frozen snow or nibbling the seaweed on the margin of the Arctu seas; the 
iVcw^ar, the Rrockfis, and many more. The antlers themseliei are a marvel of 
the natural niorld, often u^eighing more than the skeleton of the Slag who bears them ! 


D r.F.R an* attkiui; the most widely di»> 
inlmu*d of ull animal familirs. In the 
Easirni Heniisphnr ifiey arc found 
over a threat pari <>f Kurcipc, Asia and North 
Alrica, while in the W»‘si ibcy ran^r from ihe 
sulvArctic Banco (Grounds to the southern* 
most limit* of South America. Tliey are 
notably absent only iiom Australia, Madaitas* 
car and Africa south of Barbary. 

'I'hc Rlory of the deer is the great branched 
antlers of the slag. By virtue of these—rather 
than of any superior strength or prowess -he 
is called “ monarch *’ of this place or that, 
and in bearing Lhcir weight he achieves the 
marvellous pride of carriage which is one of 
his tiohlesi features. 

Antlers, however, have another aspect. They 
are not merely a royal headdress, a picturesque 
set of weaports—they are one of the major 
marvels of nature. Tlieir growth is, to 
naturalists and biologists, a mystery and a 
wonder romparabJc to the migrations of the 
eel or the itociaJ organisation of the ants. 

Let us look for a moment at ihdr structure. 
They are not horn in the true sense, but 


bony outgrowths of tht; skull. TTiey are worn 
chiefly by the male, and arc Khed and replaced 
every year. Therein lies the mirach:. Science, 
nonplussed, asks how any creature can produce, 
in a few monllts, a bulk of living bone whicli 
may actually weigh more than its whole 
skeleton ! Fur that U what the stag does. Nor 
b it only lione which b thus produced. The 
rapidly-springing an den are coveri?d in the 
early stages of tiieir growth with what u 
known as “ velvet,*’ really a pcrfcci growth of 
skin, complete with blood-vessels, nervest, 
glands, hair-follicles and fine, soft hair ! In 
the great palmated an decs of the Elk, for 
instance, the velvet covers an enormous 
surface. 

Tike practical purpose of these wonderful 
anden b of course to serve as weapons in the 
pairing season, when the stag " 1>clls ” hb 
challenge tnmi a rocky outpost and hb rival 
answen from the brake 1 That season past, 
the anders are shed, and the stag, indis- 
tingubhable at a glance from the hin^, roams 
disconsolately through the glens . . . until in 
a lew weeks' time a new set begins to sprout. 
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DEER 


Lrt us follow them through the various 
fltagrs of their devriopmeiit, l;^anng in mind 
that each surcf»ive stage represents an 
ciuirrly new growth, destined to fall in its 
turn, 'J o lx:gln widi, when the buck is in his 
first year, two lit lie knohs grow on the front of 
ills skull. I’lirse knolis are called “ pedicles.'* 
'J’hey arc not slic'd with the antlers, but remain 
an inu-gral pare of the deer’s bony structure. 
SrxjTi lioni each pedieJe the an tier springs, 
<ciTn|josrd- like itK8up}M>ri—oflivingbrmc. in 
llie MtoncI ye ar it is a simple spike; in the 
ihlid it sends om u branch, the " brow-tine,” 
c urving uf)wards and forward above eueh eye. 

When Ihc Stag ti ‘'tn velvet.’* 

Then, in successive years, appear the ** In¬ 
line'," higher upon ihe niainshjiruc»r ” beam **; 
the ** iri7.-line,” siill higher ; and Hnully, the 
“ cup,” <»r ” Clown,” lormed by the three <»r 
more lentiinsil jwants, called the ”surroyals.” 
At this stage the dcvelofimeni of the antlers » 
compifio,anil tfiesiag iKTomcsa ” royal han.” 

Ill the old language oi vrnery the tines were 
f4ilUd aiilliers (e.g., I)e5?-anilirr, trr^-anllicT), 


from the old French and this is the 

origin also of our own word “ antler.” 

Now let us look at the velvet which covers 
the young antlers, keeping pace in its growth 
with the osseous structnnr beneath. It, too, 
has its purpose. The newly sprung weapons 
are tender and wfi and easily injured ; the 
bone is still rather pulpy. One would think 
that the stag, used lo losing his great bare 
antlers in careless pride, would not be ovc*r- 
careJiil of his yotmg, new set. This is where 
the velvet r»)ines in. A network of sensitive 
nerves lies ni’ar the surlacr, punishing rough 
usage with pain. No licttcr protection could 
be devised. The sing guards his antlers as a 
child guards an aching tooili, and shrinks 
iasiinctivcly from any ruile outside contact. 

IVcsenily the amlcrs grow tinn and strong, 
llir velvet dries, and as It dries it stems to 
irritate, for now the stag is coasmnily rubbing 
it against the trunks of the in'cs. (Irjtdually 
it is all pish'd off, showing tlie rugose surliw e 
iM'iiccitfi -the rather d<S'p groove's lndi<*.ile the 
iormiT duinnels of ihc hliw id vessels. The 
pn'liiig process Is not accoinplisluxl in a day. 



SHEDDIKO THE VELVET. 


iW. s. ttmiiti 


AWe ii s fate picture of a Su« with his sntlen jusr out of the velvet. Hii catriwe ii bold and feorteu 
■nd hii piCTUfesque ” rtp ” ud hnvt ditp)My <tf give him the tir^e ^ 
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THE RED STAG. ^ 

The Red Stng gtics for a uroE iit the open. In apiie 
of !)J9 ctK4 air he ia the muft timid of creacum. 


I'Aon in thr hauling: at'asrm one niay And a 

with Uir ialk*n*d rcmnaulH of hin velvet 
Mill clin^Hii^,' tn las head. In ^iie of hu 
(]n>hal>i(|r' III* lican^ hitnMdr wiUi lK>Idncaa and 
dignity—he is a monarch oner more. 

It is a curinus thing that N.nturr, .it the very 
time til a I she is plannir^ this royal display, is 
making provision lor its drjwnfiill. *J'he very 
activity in the Lxmc of the skull and pedicles 
wliich produc<*s the antlers pmduces also at 
the juncture a little ovirfltvw of osseous matter 
which soon hardens into bone. Tliis forms a 
ring known as the “ corona,*’ which, by and 
by, when the antier is due to fall, beoMnes so 
hard and dense that it constricts the blood¬ 
vessels passir^ through it. When this hap¬ 
pens the antlers suffer necrosis—they die/* 
and arc shed by the pedicles in much the 
same way as die dead leaves are shed by 

the trees. 

When we remember that the antlen of a 
Red l>cer have licen known to weigh nearly 
seventydivr pounds, and those of an Elk much 
more, we may realise the rignihcance ol'these 
wonder-growths, and marvel at the magnitude 
of the miruclc which happens yearly among 
the wild animals even of our own country. 

U.L. 


Several genera and a large number of species 
arc comprised in the deer family. The Red 
Deer (genus Cervus) is the typical form and 
may be pven pride of place. He is known in 
many parts of Europe, in North Africa, in 
Central and North Asia and in North America. 
Apart hx>nt his .‘uitlerc (which also art; typira), 
with brow*- and bez-tines and two oi' more* 
surroyah) his chief features arc his fioa^ 
carriage, his short tail and Ills ctiac of shotv 
hair, reddish gold in summer, in winter 
Itrownish grey, with a white patch on the 
rump. The hair is rather longer on the neck. 
TIk stag stands al>oui four lee I at (he 
shoulder and wi'ighs, on iin average, sixteen 
to twmty stones. He U exceptioually llcel- 
Iboied and wary, and < offers <'xeellenl sport. 


The home of R«(f Dicr. 


In Euiopc he is found in Jlritain, in the 
forests of iTanre ami (Jermany, in Poland 
and the Danuhinn regions, extending south¬ 
wards into Gn^r, Italy, Spain and the islands 
ol Corsira and Sardinia. 

tn Briuiirt his range includes the great deo' 
forests <^'N<»r(hern Siotland and (hr Hthrides, 
tin* moors ol’ .Sonutrsci and Devon und the 
wilder simches of Killamey and (ojniK'mani 
in Ireland. Df count; every one knows (hat a 
deer ibrest is not entirely made up of forest, 
iliough it may and generally does include wide 
stretches of woodland ; rrally it is a glorious 



A MOOSE CALF. «'• 

This loof-legied bshy Moom kx)ki nther uagainly. 
Yet he, too, wiU one day be ■ ramarch ^ the woods. 

li 3 
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jumble of hill and forest, moorland, loch and 
nver» made a till more picturesque by its 
vast loneliness in the absence of human 
habitation. In Scotland stalking is the 
method employed by the sportsman, but on 
Exmor>r the Red Deer is hunted with hounds. 

The Stag and the applet. 

Though na(iv<‘ to Britain tlicsc Red Deer 
are “ wild ” in the truest sense, and in spite 
oi' their deliraie air they are hardy creatures. 
Tlieir diet is varied ; grass and leaves; the 
yertjng green slitwLs of the heather and blae¬ 
berry \ aenrns ; fruit. They arc particularly 
fond of apples. Richard JcfFrrics, author of the 
drligliilu) Wipod Magic and Tfn (iatnikieper ai 
//»rar, i<*lls us tliat titcy swallow them whole. 
“ Now and then,” Ijc wrote, “ when a stag 
is killed and paunrhed quaiitiuct of apples 
drop out and roll al)out die ground, the perl 
nc^t so much as enuked ; the poorer lioys 
think m»thing of eating these as they find them 
Imh iivtn ilic dr<T, without so much as 
washing ihe apples, and what they cannot 
eat they pi»rkei ii»r future enjoyment.** 

'ihe Wapiti, known lociLlly as the Llk, is the 


AmencAn form of the Red Deer. He » a really 
magnificent creature, five and a half feet at 
the shoulder, with anders measuring up to 
seventy indies and showing as many as twenty 
points. These antlers have a ba^ward in¬ 
dination and arc more divergent than those of 
the true Red Deer. 

Formerly widely distributed in North 
America, the Wapiti is now found mainly 
in the virgin forests of Canada and Van¬ 
couver Island, and in the mountain fastnesses 
the Western States. There is a Chinese 
and also a Siberian Wapiti. 

Other notable representatives of the Red 
l>ccr group arc the very rare Tilieun Shou 
(WalUch*s Dccr), [^caring magnihcent antlers ; 
the Yarkand Slag ; the Persian Maral; the 
BarlKtry Stag; and, largest ot' all and 
splendidly andcred, the 'rhiun Shan Stag, 
or, as he is sometimes called, the Altai 
Wapiti, uid to stand six feet at the withers. 

The Red Deer is nut the only Briilsh deer. 
Native to our islands also is the wild Roe, a 
delicate and lovely creature whose tawny coal 
^and exquisite lightne» of morion arc Im chicX 
charms. Like most of his kind he ts a wood- 



RED DBBR. emktm 


Red Deer ia their oitive ektoait, tt letfure among the beauties of a Highlazid deer foreet. 

fine heads are visible, desdaed, perhaps, before the end of the season, to &il vioim to the tporcsmin's fua. 
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THB FALLOW DERR. /fM 


A beaut ifgl dappled coat aad palm*! ike vukrs bdong lo this Hriiiah <lecr« wbu ia t favourite in ornamental 
parks. Judging by his expression, the Stag pictured above seems ftiUy aware oC his handsome appearance I 

Inntlrr, ol’ion «m ihr open moors, yet The auden ol* llir buck arx* large and 

KrJdom Ibund far from the shrlieriiig trees, handsome, mnndi'd a( the Uisc and then 
Young grass and tender leafage lurm his sta|)lc palniaied, and the toll is rclaiivt iy long. 

More than any other gniup ilu* Fallow Deer 
His aniien, rather less than a ftiot long, are can claim kiaship witJj (hat mngnihcrrit giant 
very rough, straight and round, with only the p:isi, ihrcxlinci Irish Ucsjt (sometimea 
ihroc points—a single lixie fairly high up on misnamed the Elk), whose vast palmated 
the })Cam and two lennitutl p<Hni3. IJke those atidni pri>)>abiy weighed anyihitig up to 
of the Red Deer Uiey are shed annually. ihr enormous amount of nxj pounds. 

Roc Deer arc found wild in the North and 
West of Scotland, and have been introduced Amlers that do not match! 

in the South of England. Elsewhere they range The Reindeer, willi their fairy-tale associa* 
mainly through the Nortli of Europe, though dons and ibeir real practical usefulness, arc 
they are found as far south as Italy and Spain, perhaps (lie m<wt picturesque of their kind, 

and as far cast as A.sia Mitior and Persia. T*hc They arc, too, th<* only mem ben of the deer 

Tartarian Roe is larger, the Manchurian Roc family witli antlers in botli sexes, diough those 

smaller than the typical form. The Siherinn of the male are la^er, one pair at least 

Roc has erect and iMUtifully massive antlers, reaching the astonishing length of sixty inches, 
and is very graceful in outline. These antlers arc surprisingly erratic in their 

The beautiful Fallow Deer, dappled with growth, no pair quite like another pair, and 
white on A yellow-brown ground, belongs to scarcely a pair of which tlte two are a match 1 
another group, and is a &vounte in British But of course their general characteristics arc 
parks. It is valued lor its excellent venison, die same. Rising well back on the head the 
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THE ELK OR MOOSE. I'/ ^ 

Hie braftd palmeteJ intlen of the bull Moote show lo food eflieci in thh picture. Note tiso the curious 
•ppeodsfe of skin snd hair> celled the bell,” which taanfi in front of the throet. Its purpose is not known. 


beam indines backward for some distance, then 
Ixnds forward, while near the extremity it is 
palmatcd, that is, widened into a paloKlike 
plair, with points on Its hinder edge. The 
iarg<* l>row*linc also is pal mated and branched, 
and grows wcU forward over the face. 


variety, {>ut the still more northerly Barren 
Ground Caribou is sometisDes regarded as a 
distinct genus. 

The C^bou has one marked pecutiaricy 
which distingutribes him from his European 
cousin—instead of having, like the latter, a 
pair of wdi-develnped brow*tines, he has 
one brow*tine largrly devclo|x:d at the ex* 
penae of (be other, wfiich is uhno^t ttcgligible. 

'fall, ungainly, noisedew as a shadow, the 
Moose waitders silently tlirougli the snow¬ 
bound forests of Norib America. He is an 
impresive Ixtasi, largcttt of the deer trilie, 
though perhaps not the most elegant. Hbi 
liair is course and dark, Ills laxly and neck 
disproportionately short, his Ion* Icg^ longer 
than his hind legs. From his throat hangs n 
curious apprndagr ot skin and hair, known 
AS the ** l)ell.” He h;u a large soA nose and 
a rather mduticholy air. 

More distinctive than all these are the 
antlers which grow straight outward I'rorn his 
head, round for a short dfsinnco then expand¬ 
ing ill If I a vasi pahn<ii(*d area, Iringixl with 


The Rehuieer tUdge. 

l'h(' Rfindt'cr b ideally Ktted fev doincuka* 
tinn. riesh, hide and milk are invaluable to 
the Lapps and other Northern dwellers. He is 
strong and stoutly built; his large deeply- 
cloveti h<x»fs spread out like stwwslioes, and 
hamesMcd to a sledge he (rav(*U swiftly over the 
soft snow. His coat, tcxi, is adapted to (he cold 
nor them latitudes, with its woolly underiur 
and thick sliort hair. 

In (hr doinrstlraied slate Reittderr arc 
found in Noiway, North Russia, Iniplarul, 
Ictrlund and Silxria. witilr In the V(Ty far 
north tliey air (though rarely) Ibund wild. In 
Spilzlx'rgcn they are saki to come down to ilKt 
scashoir in spring and autunin to feed on (he 
seawctxl Ich hy the rrcctliiig tide. 

In Amcrira ihr Reindeer is calhxl Caril>ou. 
One Hpc<'i4^ at least, the VViXxIlaiKl Ckirilxiu, 
domiciled in tfic wild northern Icirrsls of 
Canada, b identilieti with the Eurr»|Kan 
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pkRE DAVID’S DEER- 

The Mr-lu (Ptfv David's Dccr) has • romantic history. 

Palace at Pekin (piping)* but during the Bnxer Rising wa» almost wiped out. 


|»inls. A siiixU* pair lias been known 
10 nu asurt* inon* than six rt»cl hctow the span. 
As ihdUKh borne down by dir wri^ht of this 
heavy burden, thr Moose ciirrirs liis hrad 
kiw, with a sort cil' wisifiil palirncr whicii 
p<Tii«i]xs lias gained for him his iiamr of 
“ Ass-drrr.** 

While his antlers are in the velvet he hides 
from his rnenhrs in thr swamps and manhy 
plaice's, hut when they air fully fpx»wn he 
emerges to do batik with his rivals, and then 
the forest shakes with the ierri£ic clash <iS 
amis ! 

A very curious method of hunting the Moose 
IS known as call-hunting.” The cry of the 
cow is imitated on a hiirh-lwrlt pipe, and 
brings the bull crashing to his destruction 
through the undergrowth towards the direction 
of the sound. At other times the call of the 
bull is imitated, and the supposed challenge 
seldom goes unanswered ! Yet another method, 
known as ” firc«huniing,” consists luring 
the Moose within rifle shot by means of 


nr. S'. UffHdit 

U wu kept in herdi in the pork of the Summer 

To-dity only a few specimens exist 

bin h-bark torches, which liold tor him a 
fatal liucj nation. 

HLs relative, the fCuropcan Elk, is less 
common ; though widely distributed in pri** 
liistoric times he is now confined to limited 
areas in North Russia and Scandinavia, with 
a somewhat wid<T iield in SilM*ria. 

There is another little group of American 
deer with antlers of quite a different character. 
Among them are the Btt<kcta of South America 
and the Cosin Rica Detr, with single-spike 
antlers ; the Soudi American Ciuemals, with 
a simple foric; and the Pampas Deer, with 
three-pronged anders. Of these the Guemals 
are further distinguished by the possession of 
Hides, highly developed upper canines which 
project b^ond the Jaw ; while the Pampas 
Deer is noticeable for its habitat, the sunny 
open gra.«lands of the Pampas, so diHereut 
from the fc>reu or swamp which is the choice 
of roost deer. 

These are all tiny creatures ; another little 
South American (belonging, however, to a 
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difTcrcni gruus) is thr sinallcsl dccr in ihr 
world. Thw U i\\e Puclu of thr Andes, an 
pygn;y scarcely more than a foot 
hifth, with tiny spike«likr antlers 

Larjfcr varieties are (hr Marsh Deer and the 
Vir^nian Deer, the latter with a very wide 
ran^ Iti North America. His antler has the 
front prong much developed at the cxpi'nsr of 
the hinder. The Mule Deer, so called on 
account of his lante ears, has more sym¬ 
metrical antlers, forked, and with each fork 
subdivided into two or more poltils. He also 
has a curious slK>rl white tail with a black 
brush. Allied forms are the Black-tail of the 
Pacific n^gions of North America, and the 
White-call, found in both North and South 
America. I'lie former, like tlie reindeer of 
Spitsbergen, is said to feed on seaweed at 
certain seasons, descending from the mountain 
forests where he dwells. 

The Indian Spotted Deer, Axis or Chital, 
finely marked with w'hite spots on a reddish- 
fawn ground, is a beautiful creature, ranging 
over a great part of India and Ceylon, haunting 


woods and biirnfaio lUickrui. attd never very 
far from water. Here again one linds tlirrc?- 
lined antlers, but in this case* they are long 
and quite massive—up to forty inches in irnglh 
with a girth of alxnit six indies. Cliiial arc sliy 
and elusive atiovc most forest creatures, and 
the delicate dappled skin which countcriHu 
the dappled light and sliadc of the jungle 
helps them to pass unnoticed almost under 
the hunter’s rye. 

T HR SamW is another A.dan deer with 
ihrer-prongrd antlem. I'hcy are longer 
and moiT massive than those of the Ghiial—but 
then the SamiKir himsrif is larger and more 
stoutly built than his spotted relative. Also 
his tail is longer and he wears a fine upstandit^ 
mane. His terrain extends throi^h the forests 
of India into Burma and Malaya, chiefly 
among the more open wotxllands in hilly 
country. The Timor Deer, the Moluccan Deer, 
Kuhl's Deer and the Hog Deer are smaller 
forms. 'The last-named is a redoubtable little 
creature—though only two feet high at the 
•boulder be h^ been known to charge a 




THE INDIAN SPOTTED DEER. 

This beoutifuJ creature Uxk» as if he were Decked with toow. w hrieht and dear arc the markings on his 
red-brown coat. He has a fine head and niciivc and graceful three-tioed antlers. 






A more elaborate pair of antlen belongs to 
the Indian Swamp deer. After throwing out a 
brow-tine the beam runs straight for a consider¬ 
able distance, then it divides and subdivides 
into four, five or as many as twenty points. 

Ibe Formosan Deer, Dybowskt^s Deer of 
Manchuria and the Caspian Deer are members 
of an Oriental group in which the antlers are 
tour-lined. Tlw Japanese Ibrrn is hand¬ 
somely marked. 

Another Chinese dt?er, exceedingly rare, has 
a romantic story. Ill is is the Mi-lu (Pirc 
David's Deer), formerly kept in the park of 
the Summer Palace at Pekin {now IViping). 
During tlie Boxer Rising, howev<*r, the deer 
wfiv loosed and destroyH by the people ; now 
there are a few specimens kept in captivity at 
Woburn Aliliey in England, and in Berlin, 
and no otliers, whether wild or tame, are 
known to exist. The antlers of this deer lack 
the brow-tine; instead there is a backward 
tine just over the base, above, which (he l>cam 
continues straight for some distance, forks, and 
then pethaps forks again. A remarkable distinc* 
lion b that they shed several limes in the year. 

The Muntjacs, also known as the Burking 
Deer, from the nature of their call, arc little 
Asian deer with tiny antlers. An odd feature 



SPOTTBD DBSR, OR AXIS. l». 5. Hwndif 


IttUsA SpMtsd Deer sre here seen eags|ed io caoibsL Perhspe the cotueit fi aot • very serious oae^the 
gsscsAil rspier-plsy of the ooBbsts&cs soggetts s frieodir fnsAg koui ntber this s M Wle to the dssifa I 
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WALUCtrS STAG (TIBETAN SHOU). I"' s 

Wbic iporciiaAn woiUd age covA neb • bmd u Um ? AlUt thii woodttful Atiin nee is ilmon 
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is the continuation of the pedicles as well* 
defined ridgci down the face. Like most deer 
whose antJers are small or non-existent the 
Muntjacs have oufward^curving tusks well 
developed in the upper jaw, and can use ihem 
10 good c/fcci as weapons. They arc found in 
the hilly lorests of India, Burma, Malaya atid 
the East Indies ; iUlied Ibrms arc found in 
China. I'he Hairy •fronted Munijac wears a 
tuft of hair on his forehead in which his tiny 
antlers are ct>mpletely lost. Not unlike the 
Muntjac is the Tufted Deer of China and 
Tibet, but' an imporuinr point^hc lacks the 
distinctive face ridges of the Inriner. 

OW let us glance at those anomalous 
creatures—the antlerlcss deer. Though 
wanting the chief glory of their kind they have 
a eompensaiing feature in their quite practical 
tusks. Because of these, naiunilisis class the 
antlerlcss deer as u primitive type, in which 
the elcnictitary tusks have not yet given place 
to the more highly organised umlen. 


An example is the Chinese Water Deer, 
which ranges through China and Korea. He 
is about the same size os the Munijac, with a 
reddish fijr which in the young is faintly 
spotted with white. The Musk Deer of tlic 
Himalayas is another example. Really his 
connection with liic deer family is slight, For 
one thing. Itc has a gulUbladder, which the 
true deer lias not. Also, he possesses u large 
abdominal gland secreting musk ; while in 
appearance lu' is mure like a hare ihan a deer, 
with his large cars and short tutted tail ! Yet 
another antlerlcss creatitn* is the Mouse-deer 
or Chevroiain—who, however, in spile of his 
name, is not a deer, but a member of the 
camel tnl)e 1 

These exceptions, of course, do not alter the 
iact that antlers an* the rule among the deer. 
As tiu stag grows up wises in the scale of 
evolution—his antlers become more complex 
and more beautiful, and the marvel of their 
yearly renewal l>ccomes ever m«*re imprculve. 




SCOTTISH RED DEER, 

Above is a fine picture of the Scoctlth Red Deer emeoi their native hills. The antlers of the Sufs (bou^ 
wstl pewn are itUl in velvet—which means that the Stags (hemaelvee are not yet m ** fifhung ttim. 
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A DESERT DWELLER, 


The TDung G«s<lU U i pretty creature with left bright eyci lad a gtatk, timid wieii ioo. The ona above 
hu bcea eoipped is the Nefta Owie* Toaia. OtM vuiedea ire fouad ia India* Penia and MoogoXk. 
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\AiiK4yp4 

Tbcsp beautiful sable antelopes are funed for their greet speed and amazing powers of endurance. Their 

favourite resorts are foten-clad hiUsides. 


N ATUkE has b€sfow€<t istried gifts <m her children. To the Antelopes and Ga^elUs 
<he has given speed and elusiveness in the highest degree. Lightly as a cloud they 
drift om tiu African plains or fiit among the reeds in the marshy places. Alwc^s their 
insimi is to fly from their enemieSy whether if be the j^timan with his gun or the 
prowling lioness. Tel in spite of their Jketruss their rtssmbers are continualty growisig less. 


T he AiUdop« and Gazelles arc a 

extensive tiro\}\> of aninuils, the majority 
of which are found in Africa, Syria, and 
Arabia. Amon^^ them are to be iiumixred the 
most (fraccful of living creatures, but, on the 
other hand, a few arr somewhat ungainly, or 
even grotesque, in appearance. Both sexes 
may have horns, though very often they arc 
absent in the femaJea. As mentioned in our 
chapter on Animal Weapons, the horns vary 
considerably in formation with the difTerent 
species, while the bony core supporting the 
sheath of the horns b solid throughout, except 
in the case of the gnus, hariebeestes, blesbok, 
and bontebok, in which (hat part is honey<> 
combed with cavities. 

I'he largest of alt antelopes are the Elands, of 
which there are two distinct kinds, namely, the 
Giant eland and the Common eland. Two 
different races of the latter, however, are re* 
eognisedi the one, which may be called the 


typical form, licing of a uniform ikwn colour, 
and inhabiting South-West Africa, while the 
other, known as the Derbian eland, and found 
farther north and cast, has its body marked 
with a varying number of narrow while and 
vcnica] stripes. 

An adult bull of the common eland may 
weigh as much as 1500 pourtds, and stand 
nearly six feet in height at the shoulder. Its 
spirally-twisted horns have been known to 
measure three feel one inch in length, while 
the record measurement of the more slender 
horns of the female is three feet five inches. 

A characteristic feature to be noted in both 
sexes is the curious Hap of skin, or dewlap,*’ 
that depends from the lower part of the neck ; 
while the male possesses a tuf\ of dark-brown 
hair upon his forehead. Elands congregate in 
herds which may ■ometimes consist of as many 
as two hundred individuals. 

Some yean ago the experiment was made in 
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I'Jlb KINGLY ELAND 


Th« RIdnd—ihc Kinit of the Antelopes—» truly i regal aaiirul with fine horns which in some cases measure 
thiriy^threc inches m Icogih. iu flesh in excelleni fue eating, hetng better flavoured ibaxi tiuit of most large game. 


Soutli'Wf'sl Arnc;< (lonicslicniinii' 

Not only is dm milk ol* dm 1rn]ulr5 much 
HcIkt dian that of I he domestic cow, but» 
when llic 11111111:1 Ih mt kepi and frd in Malls, 
tlm ffu.nntily they pnidncr is don I dr, or rvrii 
fn*bk% lh<* Tiortna) 4|ihititiiy. IhxauNc* o\ iht'ir 
hardiness and KTeai sireriKth* and I men use I hey 
att* lv 9 ii suHcrplihte lo diM'asc and lu the bite 
ol ihe tsetse lly than other hoofed nnimals, 
elands rnaki' execdleiii )masts ok* burxirn. 'fhey 
have l>mi surcessfully rn»|)lt>y<'d on the 
Kenya fajins lor pullin^t ploughs, and ako 
ibr dragging along wagons at id buggies. 

TAc Audu’y 70»inch homs» 

The giant Hand is a much rarer animaJ than 
the Ibregniiig, and its mtige is also very 
r«‘slrictcd. OdonH J. L. V. Tweedir, D.S.O., 
writing of this sp4*cics, slates: ** l*horc arc 
only A <ko7en or w» ouistnndiog tropkii« from 
A^ca whicii combine both grandeur and 
rarity, and of these the giant ebnd comes 
very high in, the list.” 

'I'hf Kudus, of whiHi there are two species, 
namely, the Greater kudu and the Lesser kudu, 
are inirresting animals. The fonner is a 
magnificent^looking beast which, when adult, 


|)osw»M«a large, xpipHllyMwisit'd lun ns ilial fiave 
been known u» measure* more ilia 11 s<*venly 
inches along their eursT. It is th<* males 
alorn* of this sfxries that iKirmally carry 
horns, but a lew iiist:in(es have l)ern rc'Ciirded 
of lemalcs wilh small cmu-s of irujxn lH't sliajX’. 

Antelopes who appear to wear harness. 

'rixr Cirealer ktidu is rarely to lx* seen in 
captivity, though il has been exlubittxl at ihr 
Loudon Zoological Gardens on w‘vrral ocra» 
uons. At our time the :mimnl had an cxiensive 
range in Africa, but, owing lo ihr ravages 
of rinderpest, it is no longer to U’ Ibiind iu 
many distrirU whiTc it Ibrnierly dwelt. 

As implied by its name the L4's.scr kudu is 
smaller than the greater kudu, from which il 
may further l)e distinguislied by the absence 
of the Innge of hair upon the throat that is 
such a characterisiic leaturr of the latter 
animal. Only the males possess horns, the 
record length of which is two feel eleven 
and three-quarter inches. 

lliere are a number of different animals 
known collectively as Harnessed Antelopes, so 
called because of the white striping ui>on their 
bodies that suggests the harness of a horse. 
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The best known, and also the &maUest, is the 
common or true harnessed antelope. Also 
known as* the Guib, it inhabits West Africa, 
where it dwells in tlie forests, and congregates 
in small panics. Its bright rufous coat is 
decorated with white spots and stripes. 

Saving the Marth-huck from einking. 

Other memUTS of the gn>u)> arc the Marsh* 
bucks or Situiungas, of which there are several 
species, 'fhey diiter from the typical harnessed 
antelope in the formation of their hoofs, which 
are deeply divided and capable of being spread 
out to a considerable degree. This peculiarity 
enahles the err a turn to wiilk al)out the swampy 
ground where they dwell, without linking 
deeply into the mud, ior tlie splayed or out¬ 
spread l«*t act in a similar manner to thr 
8i\ow*8hocs worn }ty human l>cings, and dii* 
tribute the weight of Uie animals over a 
greaier .nrc'a iliao wc»uld Iw i>o«sihlc if the toe* 
wrrr held close logctlier. 

Mar>h-I>uek arr irputrd to l»c of a very 
fearless dis^ywition. This trait in their 
character, however, may \k partly due to 
deiiriive < 7 <'sigfu, making them slow to 
dIsccivtT the appioacli of an enemy. As they 
spend the wliole ilieir oxisintcc attmng Ircds 
oi reeds arid papyrus, they arc never able to 
gel an uiiolwtrucieJ view of more than a 
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THE GREATER KUDU. fF. W. ihmi 

The Oreiter Kudu is in many wiy« l&e the Lesser 
Kudu, above, though it is a much more manifiemt 
creature ia tiae. ft is very timid sad iodfeesiive. 



THE LESSER KUDU- i*'- **'• 

The Lesser Kudu is e wary creature, and lives in 
small bcrd« in the scrubby jungle. 


probably les shurp-sighied iKan those animals 
that live in die open. Marsh*buck arc very 
lond (d'lying in the w«tUT ; it ia even said chat 
they will go to slcrp wit It lltvir bodi<!A entirely 
submerged, and only ihciv noairiU rxp<i9Cd. 

Other swamp-dwelling antelofits are the 
Water-bucks. The moat familiar are the 
Common Watcr-burk of .South AJHca, and tite 
Sing-sing or Defassa water-buck of Western 
and Central Africa. These are very similar in 
appearance, (hough the former can easily be 
distinguished Ihmi the lallet hy the white, 
oval patch that is preseiu upon tht* rump and 
encircles the tail. Both species stand aliout 
(bur and a half fret in height at the shoulder, 
llie males alone have horns; these slope 
backwards for the greater part of iheir length, 
and then turn forwards. They arc two to 
dtree (ert long, and ringed almost to the tips. 

The Buck that ftegs under water. 

The XxxrhwT water-buck, first discovered by 
Livingstone in Tanganyika, is a smaller 
animal and measures about three feet four 
inches in height at the withers; it aba 
possesses a much brighter-coloured coat. 
T*he animal frequents swampy gKiund, amid 
which it roams knee-deep in the water. 
li feeds largely upon water weeds which 
it often obtains by placing its head entirely 
beneath the water, lode^, it will even eat 
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whiJe its head is submerged, but how it 
roanages to do so without choking is a mystery. 
Until quite recently the lechwe water-buck 
was nu^y seen in captivity. The first living 
specimen ever exhibited at the London 
Zoological Garderts arrived dicre in i860; 
not until 1924 was another obiairfed. In 1925 
the first young one was bom in the gardens. 
At the present day some of the animab are to 
be seen both at the London Zoo in Regent's 
Park and at tlie Whipsnadc Zoological Park. 

Th* Ant4tope lAar roced with greyhounds. 

In North Africa and Arabia is to be found 
the liandsomc Addax Antelojie, an animal (hat 
stands about three ;uid a half feet in height at 
tile shoulder. Both sexes puiuess long, spiral 
horns tlut are (ninsvcrscly ringed throughout 
the greater part of their length, 'i'his antelope 
dwells amid the sandy dcscru. It is of a shy 
disposition ai>d very lleri ol fool; at one time 
the Bedouins used to test the spred ol’ their 
horses and greyhounds by racing them agiunsl 
(ills lieet*l<x>tcd anielo|>c. 

Passing to the Oryx Antelopes, we come to 
animals that arc remark a l)l<t tor die great 
length of their s|)e;ir-llke horns. Found in 
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THE ORYX. 

The Sabre-faomed Oiyx is distin- 
flushed by its Isrge sise md loof 
bonu, from Its creamy colour comes , 
ite odier oune of White Oryx.^ 


THE ADDAX. 1^* 

The Addu ii Motibly provided with lirgc broad hoofs, tpediUj adipted for treadiof the desert 
Mind. This uima], which is the eune colour m io esndy bcene, growi e msrte ia the wioter time. 






AKtBLOPES AKD CABBtLES 



tt ve^y sifniiar in appear¬ 
ance, but (he latter 
may be dbtinguUhed 
froni the former by the 
fact iliat the black 
iri{>e upon iu ncac is 
eparaicd throughout its 
^niirc length from those 
m the rhrcks, instead of, as 
the rase of the gemsbok* 
;iing upon the muzzle, 
ns of t])e bcisa, moreover, 
c diverging and rather 
Itun those of the gemsbok. 
ne lime beua oryxes 
Ik met with in herds 
.n^ as rnany u five 
head, but now from 
>rty is tbc usual figure, 
limah have been inucli 
cd in the past by the 
who find they are ntorc 
dead titan alive and 
nvert their horns into 
I, and also make use of 
ns for covering shields. 
I'ul'tcd oryx is chiefly 
MARSH-BUCK. dtsunguished fn)m the other 

The limid-lookin* animat above is the West African Manh-Buck. S|)rcie8 by the lufu of half 

upon the ups of its ears; 

(he desert regions of Africa, Arabia and while tlxr Beatrix oryx is the snmllrst of 

Syria, five species arc known ; these are the all and me.n8urea only alxiut two feet 
gemslx>k, the bcisa, the tufted-eared or fringed eight inches in height at the slioulder. 
oryx, tlic beatrix oiyx, and the sabre-homrd 
or white oryx. The largest is the Gcmsbolc, 
which stands almut f<iur fec!! in height at die 
shoulder. Both sexes possess horns ; those of 
the female grow to a greater length than those 
of the male, and have been known to measure 
nearly lour feet. Needless to say, the gemsbok 
is able to render a good account oJ* itself when 
making use of its fiorns in animal warfare; 
even such a formidable foe as the lion will 
occasionally fall a victim to a wcU-direeicd 
tlirust of those dangerous weapons. 

It has been said that t)ie gemsbok never 
drinks, but this is a mistaken idea. It is true 
that the animal can go for a very long 
time without water, but, when this is scarce, 
it often manages to quench its thirst by 
obtaining the moisture from bulbs which 
it digs up from the sandy soil with the aid of 
its fore-feet. 

The gemsbok inhabits South Africa. In 
North-East Africa it is replaced by the Beisa 


SABLE ANTELOPE. 

The Sable Antelope's dirk coat is relieved sshb light 
oskii^ s voikiflf cBptrut iA colour* 
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TWO MOUNTAIN DWELLERS. s. 

The Gem^bok, found only in (he mountains of South Al7ica> hav almost straight boms, and peculiar patches 
on icb face. Strong and fleet, it is ipecielly adapted for its xnuuDUin surround mgs. 


Thr Sabrc-hornrd oryxdifTm from all others 
in ib<r pronounced backward sweep of its Iorr 
horns ; these have been known to measure 
three fret pj^*hf and a half inches in length. 
The prevailing colour of the animal ia creatny- 
whilf, for whirh reason (he creature is often 
called the White oryx. 

It ocTasionally happens thai as (he result 
of a conflict wirh one of iia many enemiei 
an (ffyx an (elope brealot off one of its horns 
at the base, a rnisforiune that cannot be 
remedied ; the lost or broken horn is not 
replaced by a new growth, as is the case 
whtm a stag sheds its antlers. Qnc-homed 
oryx antelopes have been seen in a wild 
state from time io time, and it is su^ested 
that these may have given rise to the belief 
in the existence of the unicorn. 

Closely allied to the oryx antelopies are the 
Sable and Roan antelopes, botli of which are 
very similar in appearance. The sable ante* 
lope, however, may be distinguished from the 
roan antelope by its smaller size, and by the 
broad, blackish band (hat runs down the frwit 
of the (ace extending as far as lo the end of ihe 
nose. Moreover, the while streak on either side 
of (his broad band joins ihe while on the 
muzzle with (he sable antelope^ but is divided 


by a traiisvenk* and dutk-e.olouvt'd luiid acr-oss 
(he check in the enw' of llie roan anlelotw. 

Hoth h(»nis. Inn lliost' of the 

females are shorter and l(*s.s curved Uian (hose 
of ihc males. Except ui (heir lips, they arc 
broken up by transverse' ridges, 'fhe sable 
antelope has Ik-cii known to carry liortis 
measuring four fret (w'o and a half inclus in 
lenglh ; the recoixl lengih of those of a roan 
anleJope Ls alioui three and a <juarier feet. 

Tht Antelope that will vhoiten^ a Lion. 

At one time the roan antelope was lo l>c 
found IQ most parts of Africa, south of die 
Sahara, hut now the ami of its distrilmtion is 
greatly nstrieied. The s.able antelope abo 
inhabits South Africa, but its range wa.^ never 
so extensive as dial of the roan antelope. When 
brought to bay both animals fight fiercely by 
delivering sweeping blows with their horns. 
As a rule they do so while standing up, but, 
should they lx wounded, they lie down and 
continue to attack in a similar manner. The 
late F. C. Selous, the famous hig*game hunter, 
says : I hat'e seen a wounded sable antelope, 
wfuii lying down, drive one of its honis clean 
through a large dog deep iniu its own haunch, 
and I have had four valuable hounds killed 
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COMMON WATER-BUCK. 

When chc Water* buck finds iutclf in dao^ ics uoc thought ia to reach water. It wiU plunge into deep rivere^ 

but there the eager jaws of a crocodile may be ready to snap it up. 


;irid four othm p'irvously wounded by one 
ol* ilu'M* auimals in less than a minule.” So 
artr the creatures that a Icnuilc 
with n youriK one has Ixttn known to ward off 
suct^esslully llie attack of an intruding; liemev. 

The tacred '' Btue Bull/* 

The 1 arisesl antelope found in India u the 
Niij'ai (or ny 1 j{haie) ; an adult someiimrs 
attains a lieiithl of nearly !u.n Jeet at the 
silouIcier. It h nut a very graceruMuoking 
creature, for, as its (orc-limlx arc considerably 
longer Uian its hind-limlM, its back ukes a 
pronounced slope from the shiiuldcrs to the 
hind-qtiartcrs. The two sexes differ in several 
particulars, 'fhe coat of the cow (as well as 
that ol tlir iminaiurr male) is brown, but that 
of die adult bull is of a dark, slaty tint—hence 
the name of'* blue bull ’* \yy which be is often 
known. ITie male alone possesses horns. These 
do not look very imposing, as they arc merely 
short, upstanding spikes that average nioe 
or ten inch» in length. 

Nilgai congregate in small parties, and 
frequent plains and low-lying hills. Sometimes, 
however, (he bulls lead a solitary life during 
ntost months of the year. Although the Beah 


of this anielopc is eaten by the Mohntninedans, 
the Hindtis will not cat it as they consider 
the bca.st to l>e ;t sacred animal and 
treat it with due respect. Nilgai become 
very lame in captivity 5 in dirir native ei>umry 
they have al limes ix^n trained to work 
when hamrssrd tn a carl. 

South Africa is the home of a little antelo)ic 
known as the Springixik ; it stands alxxit two 
and a half feet in height at the shoulder. Both 
sexes have black, ringed and lyratc liorns, 
which, in Uic males, have been known to 
attain a length bf nineteen inches, (hough such 
a measurement is far almve the average. The 
springbok is a handsome and cotispicuously 
marked creature ; the general colour of its 
coiii is cinnamon-yellow, fjut the rump, the 
undcr-.suriace of the body, and the. greater 
part of the lace and legs art; white. A dark 
brown band separating the cinnamon colour 
of the I tody from the white iinder*parLs 

emphasises the colour-contrast, and a dark 
streak is present on either side of the face. 

'The most interesting feature, however, is 
that (he white area upon the rump is extended 
along the back into what appears to be a narrow 
while line. When the animal is alarmed or 
engaged in its gambols, however, it draws back 
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the skin on either side of the top of the back, 
and thus reveals a broad band of while hair. 
The display of this white expanse is usually 
accompanied by a curious gymnastic per¬ 
formance called ** pronking ** ; the animals 
spring up into the air to a height of from 
twelve Ui sixK^n Icct. and repeat the action at 
iuiervals as they lx)und forward over ihe 
ground. this peculiar performance il>c 

creaiurt^ derives the name of “springbok.** 

How she Antclopti went on holiday. 

In former days iheso an (dopes wen* to l>c 
met with in vast herds, nini’e espt'cially during 
their iMTJodic niigratiom, when hundn*ds ujkI 
thouvinds corigrega(cd logo (her, but to-day 
t heir nu ni I K*rs arc grea il y di mini k) lod. ( h irdon 
Cu I (im i ng gi ves a vi vid pic t u re of i he i n igra U »ry 
j<mniey» or frekhMeo (“ I ravel ling of ihe 
bucks *') of ificse animals, On one occasion 
hr saw the (daiiis and hills ao>und him thickly 
covered with a mass of springbok. “ As far as 
ihft eyt' could strain,“ he writes. “ the laiuJ- 
scapr was nlive with lliem, until they 94>ftencd 
down inio a dim-red mass of living creatures,“ 
Flocks <if sheep li.ave lH*en earried away fn>m 
(heir pasture by the press and onward rush of 
the aulelopcH, and it is recorded (hat a lion 
has fx'cn s<m entiapped in the midst of the 
ceUM^less stream, 

Under the tide of (huelirs are included a 
large number of small or mcxleruiely simi 



THE ADPRA GAZELLE. ^ 


The Addre Osrelte, with bin sharp hems, is a tiery 
combatant when the need lor Hg)ituig arises. 

anirlopes th.Ti arc found in AlVic.n, Arabia, 
Western and Central Asia. India, and Mon¬ 
golia. They are t-ssenttally dwellers of the 
plains and desert n^ions, and most o\‘ them 
are of a «indy colour, relirv<'d here at id there 
with white. One of the 1 teller known species 
sa iKc North African or Dr>rr;js gazelle, an 
animal that stands a)Knit iweniy-iwo inches 



in height at the shoulder. Like many other 
g.tzelles it ha.s a lufi ol' hair upon its knees. 
It is very agile and is a swill runner; often 
it will boutid liigh into Jir air in the manner 
of a springlxtk, Ikiili sexes |k«si 2« horns, 

A Coiclte that eneezet. 

Another well-known and closely allied 
species is the Korin or Red-froiued gazelle, 
die latter name being given to il Itecausc of 
the reddish-brown colour of (he hair upon its 
lc>rehcad. Its range extends from Senegal to 
Oambia. 

ITirn dicreis the Indian gazelle, also known 
its Bennett’s gazelle, the Ravine Deer, or the 
Clhinkiira. TTte name “ cliinkara ’’ is derived 

from the native word ekiakt meaning “ a 

sneeze,” and is applied to the animal because 
of (he lialf-hissing and half-sncczing noise it 
produces through its nose when frightened. 
]l is believed that this animal never drinks, 
as it is often met with in districri where the 
only water supply is to be obutned from deep 
wel^. The li^ian gazelle is easily tamea, 


THE ADDAX ANTELOPE ^ 

The Addax Antelope, found in tbc deserts of Aiabia 
and Northern Asica, » about three foot hi^. 
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Captain Baldwin says, I have seen tame ooa 
driven out %vith a herd of tame goats to 
fTw." Even wild ones will of^en approach 
quite near to a herd of goats that are feed* 
ing. The horns of this Indian Gazelle, 
present with both sexes, are but slightly 
curved, and rarely exceed a foot in length. 

TAe GtuelU with goitre. 

With the Persian, or Goicred gazelle, we 
come to a species in which the females arc 
hornless. The Latin name of the animal b 
subguUuTosOt the latter word signifying 
“somewhat wide^lhroared/' and referring to 
the fact that, during llic breeding seavm, the 
males develop a lar^tr, goitre-likc swelling upon 
the throat. Thb aniin«iJ is said to frequent the 
neighbourhood of salt-desrrts, and b usably 
to be met with in parlies numbering from three 
to six Iridividuab. It is very fled-footed, and, 
provided the ground b dry and firm, the 
swifirst grt^hound is unable to outpace it. 

A very iwautiful animal b the Addra or 


Dama gazelle which b found in the Sudan; 
while another closely allied species b Soem- 
xnerring's gazelle. iMthough these are rarely to 
be seen in captivity, both have been exhibited 
at the London Zoo. 

Most gazelles can truthfully be described as 
graceful, but this term can hardly be applied 
with justice to the Dlbaiag, the Gerenuk, and 
the Saiga. The first has been known only 
since when ii was discovered in Somali- 
latia by Mr. T. W. H. Clarke. In honour of 
the discoverer it b sometimes called Clarke's 
antelope. 'I'hr chief peculiarity ol* the animal 
b the unusual length of its neeJe; when die 
creature a running this b iiiclint^d backwards. 

The Ctr^e^Hke Gerenuk. 

With the (lerenuk, or Wallrr's gazelle, the 
neck b even longer than that of the dibatag, 
and almost suggests that of a giraffe. Accord¬ 
ing to Captain Swayne, thb animal “ b found 
all over the Somali country in small parties, 
never in Urge herds, and generally in scattered 



THB GRACEFUL SPRINGBOK. O'- w. Utmd 

When the Springboks of South Africa migrate, they eoUect in great herds lad tstvcl through the country, 
causing great anxiety to the fansan wboee cr op s and flodta suffer. They art very graceful in SDodon. 
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PYCJMY, OR ROYAL ANTHLOPE. 

Thh acnu!«ing-lookjnfi fclU>w« with the inquiring 
gteam in hi« cycM, is ihc baby of the AnteUipe lomily. 

Imsli, ravlncSv or rocky emund.** Tl is not wry 
activr in its tmm'mcnts, and iu trot hua Wt'ti 
(OTDpnrcd to ihM ol a rarnvl. I.ikr iIm* dil>aiaK 
thr urrrnuk is a liniwitrr rallirr ih.mi a ^raxi'r, 
ilii lonj; tu'ck 1 mm vvrll atlaptrd Ittr hi'owxinq. 

'Mic Sai^ja is a heavily built, sli<Tjj*likrcr«;H 
inrc, uImiul two and a halfftTi in IwiRltt, limnd 
in Somhern Hnw^ia and S<niih*Wc3t Siberia. 
The niaU* \% remarkable for the shape r>l*iu 
nostr: 1 his Is large*, convex, and has a swollen 
appearance, wliilc die o|>eniiig8 ol the nnstreU 
arc directed downwards. 

Mention must lie made of the 
Black*1>nck or Indian anle!o}M% 
an animal that eongrcK.ates in 
large herds, somei Ifni's number¬ 
ing its many as one thousand in¬ 
dividuals. 'i'liesc* antelopes arc 
alil<' 10 run very fiisl; when 
hunted l>y dogs they can be 
overtaken only U|X)ii sandy 
ground, or when ruin lias softened 
the soil and made it so slippery 
that it retards their progres. 

*I’he black-lnirk is largely liuntcd 
in India whh the aid of trained 
cheetahs or huiuingdtsipards. 

The firetiy little animal known 
as the Klipspriiigerisfoundfrom 
Somaliland to the Cape, though 
In the latter region it is almost 
(if nut quite] exterminated. In 
former days, however, ii was so 
pletuiluMn the Cape that its hair 
was em ployed liir s i uiling saddles. 

In scientific language, the 


klipspringcr u called Oreotragus scliator, 
which niuy l)e translated as a rock-jump¬ 
ing, inouniain he-goai.'* It is quite a small 
creature, measuring less than two feel In 
hciglit at ilie shoulder. I'he males alone 
posM'Ss horns, however, tlicsc are merely 
small, upsuiiiding spikes that average only 
about lour inches in length. The aniniars 
coat, w'hich is of an olive-brown colour, Ls 
composed of thick, hollow, and brittle hairs. 

The '* Ajrican Chamois ” as a pet. 

Beraasr tif the rrmarkablr agility the klip- 
springer displays in clamliering over ihe riKks 
when' it dwells, it has bren dublirH the 
" Afrir-i n cl lai mils. 1 h( xifH, wh Ic 1 1 a rc ra i her 
clumsily sluiprd, and so small tlial they look 
lilu* link' pegs, arc able to obtain a foothold 
upon almost imperceptible t>rc»icTlinns til llir 
nnks, and the animal ran a^'end the almost 
|M'q>rndicular fiu'e of a clifl'. 'J 1 ic laic K C. 
Selous stales : “ lliese little animals are 

usually met singly or two or three together. 
When caugbl young they iK'romr wonder litlly 
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PERSIAN GAZELLE. 


(K le. h>md 


Thou^ oM Gtfdles oury itteful boms, the femile of tlv above 

Gtcdic-^MS 


(ypo^ibe Pemio 
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QOfte, but hu to rely on im 6eetneM. 
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FRIENDS OF THE VBLDT. 


(S. Afrttat* inr». 


Goui tod Zebn travel tofctber ia bimiooy. Here they arc aceo ptberiaf at ■ water bole lo the eveniog. 
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BOKTEBOKS PACE THE CAMERA. {». 

The Bttuebok tribe once numbered meay ihouMndi, but b^'dey they ire reduced to only • few herd! 
preserved on vtrioui fiunu in South Afrke. Note, above, the pecuber ra^vir^ os their &cea. 
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Harts>** (be pygmy anielope vvas discovered m 
the year 1704 by ^e Duu^ explorer Bosnian. 
It is a rare arritnal; and has been exhibited at 
the London Zoological Gardens only on two 
occa^ns ; the lint of these being in 1914) 
and the second in 1933. 

The Oribis» of which there are several species, 
are dbcinguished from the true sieinlx^ by the 
presence of a long lufl of hair upon the knees. 
Ail are of small size, and stand about two feet 
in height. 

The Crysbok differs fftun other members of 
ilie group in the peculiar colouring of its coat; 
iliis is oi' a cho(x>laic*red tint, heavily grizzled 
willi sifv(Ty«grry h.iin. 'The animal also lacks 
die kniT-tufii . dial are snrli characteristic 

IcatuH'H ul the oribis. 

IV Dik-chks of 
Noril)>F.a.st Africa are 
other dwarf species of 
nnteOopcs. Tfiey vary 
front fourie<*n to seven¬ 
teen inches in height 
at th<' shoulder, and 
weigh from seven to 
niiu: pounds. Phillip'l 
dik-dik, thconly specin 
cvcrscTiiat the London 
/oo, is almul the size of 
a hare. In a wild state 
it has hoi'.n discrilied 
a ** an active litde 
creature, in its general 
habits much mondike a 
h<nT than an antelope; 
_ indeed, Its apjKar- 
ance b decidedly 
haixtdikc in some 
respects, <1 ui le apart 
4 ftoni its small size.*’ 


ROYAL ANTELOPE. 

This tiny Royal Antelope 
seems much afraid and 
mouse-like. It is unly tan 
inches high. 

1 amc, a nd tna ke ch arrm 
ing pels, Ving very 
playful and fond of 
jumping, with surpris¬ 
ing caM! and grat^t*, 
from the floor of a nK)m 
on to any elevated 
position, such as a 
table, mamelpiere, or 
window-sill 

The^'KJngof thv Hartt'* 

Under the name of 
Stcinboksare included 
Q group of atiimals 
comprising (hr ty|)iral 
stcinboU. the oribis, 
the pygmy anlelope, 
and the gryi^lxik. 'I’hr 
Ck»m in on s t (' i n b ok, 

found in South and 
East Africa, stands 
about twenty inches in height at the shoulder. 
As a rule the mates only poss(*ss honis, and these 
rarely excerrl lour inches in length, though a 
measurement of seven and a half inches has 
been recorded. The animals dwell in (he 
plains, or amid spar«‘)y timbered country, 
and are 10 Ik found congregating in 
considerable numbers. 

The Zanzibar steinIxjk is larger than the 
foregoing species, but the Pygmy antelope Is 
mu^ smaller. Indeed, the latter is the smallest 
of all antelopes and may be compared in size 
to a fox terrier dog. Its legs arc so slender that 
in parts th(7 barely exceed the thickness of an 
orditiary lead pencil; while its horns are less 
than an inch in length. 

Known by the natives as the King of the 


(F. It', fitmj 


THE GRYSBOK. 

The Grysbok, a South African 
antelope, twenty inches high and 
three feet long, b a limid link 
creature, very easy to capture. Its 
flesh funusbes atcelient food. 


THE COA\MON DUIKER, 1^* 
i 0# the ONUest Antelopes in oil Africa. 
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about Ifltc rabbits, and thfy were quite tame, 
1 suppolie because they had never seen human 
iidn^ bdbrt.*' 

India is the home of the curious Four-homed 
antelope or Choudngha. Oi all ruminants it is 
the only one that possesses two pairs of horns. 
It is only thr males, however, tliat arc thus 
endowed, though among these some in- 
dividuals have only a dngle pair. The 
posterior homs arc always longer than the 
anterior ; the greatest length of the former 
rreorded is five inches, and of the latter two 
and seven-eighths iiirhrs. I'his antelope fre- 
quenu s)>ur$c juiiglt* in the neighbourhood of 
water ; it is a very sliy creature, and only on 
execodingty rare occasions arc mure than 
two Choudrigha seen congri'gating together. 

Ttu esHnet wMtt‘toiUd Cnu. 

The Gnus are lamrliar animals, if only by 
name, fur do they not share wiiii the Kmu the 
(llsiiiicdon of 1>eing rneuiiciutxl mure frequently 
than any other creature in ci‘c>«-wonl puizics? 
Also calleil WildeiH*e»is, they arc li>und in 
South and L.ist Aliica. Tltit'i' spe<*ies are 
known, nuinel>. the Whiie-tailed (hm or lilack 
WikIHx'csi ; the Krindhd (inu, Black-tailcd 
(Jim, or liiuc: WiltJclx“<‘si ; and the White- 
iM'arded CJnu. 

At one lime the While-tailed (»riu was 
plentiful in the nuriliem p;trt of Cape 
Oilony, Orange River CJol<in>. Ttansva-d, 


THE (^MBIAN ORIBI. »* ** 

Tuftfi of hair upon its diuinguiih the grace* 
ful Oribi from its Mar rclauve (he Steinbok. 

W'ilh the Diiiken or Ouikerljok we romc to 
n gixmp of small, African un(dopes, of which 
ifinv nre a jmrnlier of species. They nre 
i harucU'i isrd liy the presence ot' a long tuft 
ujisianding hair dial arises from i>e(wrt*n 
the hast sol ilidr diort, spike-like horns ; ihesc 
are usually carried liy Ixith sexes, though 
generally lliey are abseni in the li*nxale uf die 
common or duiker, Hiis animal is very 
picniiful in its haunts. Lieutenant A. W. 
Hudson, in an account he gave of a journey 
he in side some yeai^ ago in the heart of the 
waterless Kalahari Dracri, wrrit<3 : 

“ I never in my lilt saw anything like the 
number uf small bucks, duiken and steinboks 
wc jiassed eH rou/e. *rhey were . . . running 







T9/0 FRIENDLY BLESBOK. 

The Blc^hok is one of ihe tumslsOKnest of its iribc. Rekted to the BuffiJo, it hes great ringed horni and a 
brilliaAC coat purpl«>red. To defeztd haelf or its kmily it wiE anadt a lion with ns horns. 


British Brehuunalurid, and West Giicjuulund, 
but in 1B99 only (wo herds cxiaietl. ** Htcsc 
animals,’* to quote the words written many 
years ago by F. C. Selous, ” numbered some 
five hundred head altogeifier and were pro* 
tccted I>y the Dutch farmers. There are 
probably very few orihem left Icnday, and i( 
is scarcely possible that itiis most interesting 
animal will long escape extinction." Alas, his 
words have proved to be true, ibr it is iKrlieved 
that Done oi* these queer atiiclopes now exist. 

T/itf Gnu's way of iHmrrifrtg. 

The remarkable manner in which tltese 
animals prance and gambol must be seen to 
be believed. Fint of all they trot along in a 
manner that can be described almost as 
dancing, for they move their legs in a most 
dainty fashion, and place their tors upon the 
groimd with such a ligh (tread (hat the creat ores 
look as if they were progressing upon tiptoe. 
Suddenly they will wheel round and, flourish¬ 
ing their long (ails, kirk (heir liecJs into the 
air, accompanying the action with a loud snort. 

In appearance the gnus are unlike any other 


antelopes. In the whi(entailed species the snout 
is decorated with 4 compact and Jk 
brush-like tuft of upstanding hair; 

Um’ thin is adonted with a txard* 
like growth ; and a fring<^of hair 
is present upon (he chest and 




THE STBINBOK. 

This fwst link crsuure it tbt Sttinbe^, t louiU 

colouttd CO fPf tfb itS WJdt 
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THE BLACKBUCK. 

btfdi oil o^eo ploiAft. where it cen eddom be overtefceo even by the 
—or hupting^icopK d i h owcT ei » vrill eomerinw brini it to web. 


The hendiome BItckbuck live* in kr. 
luUM freybouodi. Trtiaed obeeti 


extends between the fore-legs lo l)cneath the 
body. The strange formation of its homs has 
been described elMwhere in these pages. 

The Brindled Gnu, or Blue Wildebeest, so 
called l>rt'ausc of ifu* l^luish-grey colour of its 
(XHii, has not sutfiTcd the fate of ilie white¬ 
tailed gnu. Itidecd, judging by the many 
cinematograph pictures of African wild lilc 
that have lately Iktu shown, its numbers an* 
very considerable. Hus animal is larger than 
the whiir-iailcd gnu, and mcMuM alxiut four 
and a half li^ct in height at the wiihm. It lias 
no fritigc of hair up<m the che?.i, and the horns 
do nnt drop their bas4* but spread out¬ 
wards and then turn upwards. 

Th£ Onu with a wMu bccir<l. 

I'he Whitc-lxarded Gnu, (bund only in 
certain parts til iCasi Alrira, is consithTcd by 
some people to Ix' but a l<K;al rucv. of the 
brindled gnu, though others lielieve it >lu»uki 
rank as a distinct sfxrics. Be that as ii may. 
however, it is very jumlJar In appt'arance lo the 
latter animal, though the beard u|xm iu chin 
and throat is of a creamy tint, ULstead of black 
os in the hrindlrd gnu. 

I'he Haru Ixt'sts arc curi<>us-hM>king .utini.iLs 
with a long, slender (iutr (hat inifiarts to the 
creatures a very mournful cx|)re&ion. 

Except h>r one kind which inhabits 
Arabia, all occur in Africa. 01 the many 
UiHctvmt specieH that arc known the true 
hariebcrsi, or eama, o1* S4»uth AlHc.a may 
be taken as a typical example. It stands 
atx»ut tour i'cet in height at the shoulders and 
posM'Sses a reddish-l)rown coat with a yellowish 


patch on either haunch, while the fot chead and 
nose are almost black. The ringed homs, which 
may attain a length of two feet, ariM ihm the 
top of the skull and, diverging from one another 
in a V-shaped formauon, turn back at the tips 
at a right-angle to ihc rest of the horn. 

Closely related to the hartclx^sts ai'c the 
Ble5lM>k and ihi* Bontebok. fhey resemble 
each other so closely that an unolMcrvani 
person would probably fail to 5X'C any diOcrence 
between the two. The bonieliok, however, has 
a brttad, white liand, or “ blare,*' down the 
j'ront of (hr face th.ai extends upwards in a 
iiurrower line to ilir Uisc c»f the horns, but 
with the bJesbok the bbzc is divided in the 
region alwvc the eyes by a transverse Ixir of 
a colour similar to that of tlic rest of the 
aniniafs coat. In Ibrmrr days ilie blcslH>k wtis 
very plcniiful in its iLiunls, so much so, indexed, 
that (»ord(»n Gumming spoke of the plains 
I icing '' one parfile neixs of gruerful 
hlcsboks, which extended wiiluiut a break 
«*vi far as the eye could strain.'* Now, how¬ 
ever, the animals ni.iy lx* ronsidert'd very 
rare, and sucli sights can no longer be 
witnessed. 

But even wors<* hus l»n*n the fate of 
the Iwntrlxik. Some years agir only 
alxiui two IuukIxhI of da* .iriirnals 
i ^ cxistixJ. Tiiesc* were strictly i>rc- 
served by the C*apr (ioverri- 
mcni, and by the owners ol the 
land where (he civaluixs were 
dwelling, a timely action that 
lues no doubt saved this graceful 
sjiccios fixmi becoming extinct. 




/'«» \H. J. ShrpMone 

Here ii u Kymphony in upotx tnd stripe^ tbowitw • gathering of iunB*ncd»d Gira^ feeding contentedly 
in the company of Zebras. Note the giant Girafb in the fotcgrcnind rearing ti» laeck in such a haugbtyi 

yet graceful, manner, and the dainty £iwn by its side. 


arc two ways ai which we can 
I iofik at ilir (liraffc. If wc see in him 
invnly a wonder, a freak ol nature, 
wo may c|uilo well study him at the Xoo. 
If, on die* odier hand, wc regurd him as a 
]<»vcly and rnnote and delicate creature of 
ilir wilds, let us follow him to where, hcnealit 
the hoai-ltazy African skies, he roams in 
grace I ul Im'dum among the ycUow-hlossomed 
mijiKisa trees and over the yellow sandy 
pl;iij)s. Ti)e giraffe in his native haunts Is 
\oo prrlcciJy in harmony with his surroundings 
to Ik* in any sense a curiosity or a freak. 

'I'he ancients, looking at his beautiful 
leopard-like coat and his camcl-like gait and 
habits, named him Camelopard, a romantic 
and high-sounding name wltich is no longer 
used, thougli it is preserved in the scicntiftc 
name of the coinroun species, Gitqffn came{<^ 
parddis. Here is a picture of a ** Camelo* 
pardal,*’ as presented i>y a writer of die mid- 
cightcemh century: 

The. Camelupardal is bred in Ethiopia, 
India, Georgia, etc. The Head of it b like 
a Camel’s ; its colour, for the most Part, 
red and white beautifully mix’d together, 
and the Skin full of Spots. It has t%vo little 
Ho 77 i!< upon its Head, of the colour of Iron ; 


has a small Mouth, like an Hards; u Tongue 
near three foel long, and a Ntx'k of divers 
colours. oi*n very great length, whicfi lie holds 
higher than a Camel's, and u far altovc llie 
proportion of his odter Parts. Hb (iirc Feet 
arc much longer than his hinder, lib Pace 
is different from all other Ikasls, lor he moves 
right and left Feet together. This creature is 
like liotii a Camel and a Panther. The Skin 
of this Beast Is very valuable. It is a solitary 
Beast, and krepeth in the woods, If it Ix^ not 
token when it is young. It is very tractable 
and easy to Ije govern'd, so that a Child may 
lead it with a small Line or Cord al>oui its 
Head. 'Ilic Fh‘sh of thh Creature is good 
meal.’' In spite of some small inaccuraiara it 
b i^uiic a eonviiieiiig picture I 
*1110 most stiikirtg charartcrisii<’ of die 
giraffe is his great size. He is mudt the tallest 
animal in the world, up to eigliteen or (in one 
specimen ui IcojU) nineteen feel high, the 
l^males only a foot or two loss. Long legs 
and neck account for most of hb inchtsi. Tlie 
body U short and broad and d«;p-chc»ted, 
with large and prominent shoulder-blades ; 
and a.s the fore legs are mucli longer than the 
hind legs the ba^ slopes at a steep angle 
fitnD the withers to the uiJ. The neck carries 
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THE GIRAFFE STRETCHES HIS NECK. 


The biticst animal looks very peculiar omhling otoog 
as he doesj swinging his long neck from side to side. 

a 5ihorr, uf)si;indint{ manr. llu* hrad U 
dcliratt^ acid Hne, with dark limpid vycs 
inngetJ will) iiilkni lashes, and a mild and 
cnga^iiif; expression ol* countrnaoer. 

lni]»orlai)i lo ihr naiuralisl arr ihc thick, 
sixirt horns which spring from ihs' high forc'- 
head jusi over die <*yi*s—unicjue in lhal ihry 
are eovtTcd wilh skin and luflrd at ihe lips 
will) dark hair. Tfiey are not true lionis, 
but iKiny proruitieta'cs which ul first an* 
distinct Irotn the skull but later iKmme a 
part of il. They are presrnl fixim birth in 


ears are lai^e 34id pointed ; his wide nostrils 
have tlte distinct advantage to an animal 
living among the blinding and irriiating 
sandstorms ^ the desert that they can be 
closed at will. 

Fit led also for lus trek through the desert are 
i)i(* i»x*]ikc, broad, cloven hoofs; and as he oficn 
has to Hirer a passage through the aptly •named 
waii-a«bit thorn he has need of a tough hide 
a*i well. His very long, sensitive longue is 
another pdd feature, and though it is not 
“ nc'ar ilinr feet long,'* as our old wriler 
Kiys, il is fully half ihai length. With this 
and Ills long prc'hrmile up]KT lip he reaches 
iri the trt*t*«lops unci with a delicate motion 
gathers in the leaves on wliicli he Hxeb. 

Tilt coot o/ many colours. 

Though hr U ol'lrn (bund iunoiig dense 
\MKnly stTiili, from a few fiTi to twelve or 
even flfhtii ItxH high, he also rangi? through 
o|K'n uikI olien very lH*nu(iiid undulating 
eountr)*, thinly wcKxltd with ( aTneblhoni and 
other u(*<i< ias, with ]MTha]xi a chstanl back- 
groiiiKl of laiTiL blur hills. 

(iirafh*N an* roughly divided into two main 
si«*ries, till* Northern and the Southern, of 
which the hilU'r may lx* regardi*d as the 
tyfiii^l speeu's. Ranging through the 'l eans- 
vn«al and Ucchiuuiularid to the Sudan and 
Kenya, Jiis sixties is dislingiibhed by the 
piitUjTi of his short-haired eoai, which shows 
laigt% irregular, tawny or rbest nut blotches on 
a rre.imy lawn gn>unU. The Jure is much 
darker, also die flowing tail-tuft ; the maiic 
is tinted like the colour-spl.islies of the pa item, 
while the uiideq)arts and tlic h‘gs lx*low the 
ktirt' are light or whitish. In the old hulls and 
wimeiinies in the cow's the ctM grows darker 
with age until it is almost black, 'i'his 
Southern species, too, generally larks the 
third or central horn which is a cliaraclcrbdc 
U*aturr ol' the other main spei ies. 


bolh sexes, and in one species a rudimentary 
third horn, no more than n small knob, is 
situated lx*tw'cen and in front of the other iwo. 
In character these horns arc regarded os Ijeing 
midway between the hollow horns of* the 
cattle and sheep and the antlers of the drer, 
and thus they play an important part in the 
classification of the giraffe. 

The creaturf's high forrlicad (due to air- 
cells in the bones) gives him literally a high* 
brow appearance, and emphasises the air of 
intelligence which his fine eyes impart. His 


The Girt^e that wears on over cool. 

’Hie Northern <»r Somali giraffe is also 
distinguished by the colour of his coat. In 
this il is the d:(rk<*r colour which U the 
gn»und colour, a deep reddish brown, brtiken 
up ur reticulated in polygonal figures by fine 
white lines—lines so fine that at a little 
disiaucc Uiey are quite invisible. From these 
markings the Somali giralTc takes his scientific 
name of Ciroffa HtiaUata. His terrain is 
Abyaainia and Somaliland. A variantt shorter 
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of neck than the typical giraffe, has been 
found on die banks of (he Niger in Wc$( 
Africa, and it is possible (hat other rare forms 
exist. All known forms have been found 
south of the Sahara Di*sert. 

Uow the draffe goes waterless Jar %vtcks. 

The giraffe, like the camel, hiw the im* 
xnonse advantage of being able to travel 
through waterlrss tracts witlioul discomibre ; 
the ojHrn, sparsely w<K)ded country in which 
he roams may l>r without water for as mu(Ji 
as seven or eight months in the year. WhetluT 
the giraffe can go so long without a drink U 
a r|uc*iloTi on which naturalists differ. Some 
hold tliiK he finds sulheient moisture in the 
succulent water-melons which grow at certain 
seasons in (he desert ; others that os he 
traverses the sandy pUiru h<* is always on his 
way lh>ni one gnnit river to another. The 
fart remains lluii he can go vs^alerlcss lor 
weeks ut a time, (hough, of course, when water 
is available he comes to drink like the other 
wild animals, genemlly quenching his (hirst 
in (he nxil of the day. 

'Ibeii he shows us another of his pcculiarU 


AND niS KXN 

ties : be is so tall that even his very long neck 
does not quiic reach to the water, so he 
splays his fordegs widely apart, either out* 
wards or obliquely, one forward ntid one back, 
in a queer ungainly movement. When he 
chooses to gr.izc, which he does quite rarely, 
|>erlia|is Imt«ius(* o( this physical disability of 
his great h(*ighi, the same pt^rfonnance must 
l>c gone* ilirougli Ix'fort* be can crop the grass. 
Ordinarily he fmds bis Ibod conilurtably ia 
the rrcc*to|>s, making u meal ol* luscious 
;ie^cui lcav(«, which he gathers delicately 
with hU prchciLStle (ongue. 

In hU gait also the giraffe is a trifle awk* 
ward. His walk luu a nautical roll iinp;xncd 
by the fact iha(, us t\y old naturalist puts it 
neatly, he “ mnve^ rlghl and left Feet to* 
gethcr riieri when lie gallops he goes with 
a rocking motion which is no less peculiar, 
his long iK'ck sin'tehiiig (rr>m side lo side, 
his tail twisting over his tmek, hU hind legs 
overtaking his lore legs, leapfrog lash ion, at 
every surp. Yet he coven iIjc grt)und most 
effceiivcly, and when his hunters arc on 
horseback, us they uMually arc, hr can gener* 
ally oulpact* all Imt the xwiftoKt horses. He 



GIRAFFE HERD. 




Girsffes tmid their ostive surroundinfs. Amoeg the ecacies tnd «ait«e*bit tboros their tall, lank outline 
and biavre livery loses much of its queer effect, while their ttovemouB becMne the perfcctioo toinuJ grace. 
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A GRACEFUL HEAD. 

^ Gitiffe an air of dcliott aJoo&m at be tumsra ibewwld below. Hia Iona neck it « litcle ttiff. ter 

Ihe bones in n are no f&orc numerous thu in that of a pi^ ot I donkey, ibou*^ coum tb^^eSfer. 
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OKAPIS IN THB JUNGLE JpkMtom 

Above ia • pJctwe of tbe Oktpi aa he appeera ia hii aaiive fuiifle. Thia queer* ahy animal* diacovercd by cbe 
{amoui traveller* Sir Harry Johnston* at the beginning cpf the present century, ia a relative ot' the Giraffn, 
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A GEUCEFUL GROUP. '' ' 


Thou^ their ctmouflage is Adapted to the llehe and shade of the mimosa woods, on the open, sandy plains, 
outlined against cloudless African skies, ihe Giraffes make a striking picture. When drinking or gracing they 

splay their forcl^ widely apart, in order to reach the ground. 

provides hrcnlliless and cxhIlaraiinK ihoush odour which has Ixvn pin uix-squrly coiniured 
not dangerous aporl, and }x*sidc8 is hunied Ibr lo “a hive ol hr.^thcr bom'y in ScptmilxT.** 
his tcndfT, wcll-rtavourrd flrsh and for hbi GIrairrs usually irav<*l in iimls ol fifteen or 
hide, which Is used for various purposes and twenty, though someiinuw a hundn'd or more 
fetches quite a good price in the market, niuy Ibrm a herd- Tlie little fawn, Ixjrn alx>ul 

the lirgiiining of the rainy seas<jn, is, like 
Comoufiagic among the mimosat. young animals, u clianning feature of 

Defenceless us hr is, ih<; giraffe is extra* the company, ranging wirh Its mother through 

ordinarily wary, keen of eye and car, ever on the desert scruli when only u few days 

the alert for (he merest hint of danger. He old, and early learning to ibtid fur itself, 

is, besides, one nf the finest examples of natural When the whole herd is in motion (he sight 

canioufiagi* that one can find, his dappled is an utilbrgeuahle one. Gigantic and 
coat so accurately reproducing the dappled exquisitely beautiful,’' one African traveller 
light and shade of the niimnaa woods diat, tailed them, admirably formed by nature 

huge and (all as he is, at a little distance he to adont the fair forests that clothe tlic 

may l>e almost invisible. Ixiundless plains of tJic interior." 

He has a mild and pleasant temper and is Though lor long the iprafie was classified 
one of the niost harmless of the creatures, yet as the only member of his family, yet at the 
when he is forced to fight he is by no means beginning of the present century the tale Sir 
wl(houtawea(H)n, and knows well enough how Harry Johnston found in the Congo forest 
to defend himself;’ He will laah out with his region of Central Africa a creature who is at 
powerful hoofs as a horse does ; or be may least a cousin to the giraffe—the Okapi, 
use his head alter the fashion of a croquet The story of the discovery of the okapi is an 
mallet, and with the swing of his long neck interesting one. Wltilehc wasin theneighbour- 
behind it, it is capable of delivering a smashing hood of the Semliki River, tlie great explorer 
blow. In the pairing season fights between beard rumour after rumour of a strange beast 
the old males are frequent. These old bulls, that was being hunied by the pygmy 
by the way, exhale a strong and pungent Africans. It was as large as a mule and 
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itriped like a eel^ and was evidentiy 
very shy and sdusive. Presently, strips 
its skin were brought to the cx^orer, and 
duly sent to England to be identiited. 
The sciencbts, poring over these fragments, 
decided that Uie mysterious creature was 
some unknown kind of horse, but Sir 
Harry Johnston, convinced that the ground 
was utterly uiuuiled la any equine species, 
persisted in his quest after the unknown. 

A l' last his search was rewarded. Two com* 
pietc skins and then the creature itself 
were shown to him. The okapi was revealed 
a$ an unmistakable rtlativt* of the giraffe-- 
just S"^cicnily ddhTent to be placed in a 
•eparaie genus. Profess*►r K.ay l^inkestcr, U> 
whom (he skins had Ikco sent, named (hr 
newly discovered beast Ocapia JohtLsUmut, in 
honour of llic discoverer. 

The okapi. Uiough (airly large (about five 
iert high at the sliouldcr), has u much shorter 
neck and shorter legs than the girafle. The 
bony |>roiul>eranccs which arc his horns arc 
not Cjtiilr covered with skin but have the li|» 



[F. W. Bm4 

A LINK WITH THE PAST. 

>i diiplays bii strikiog celoun. He holes 
le vnth the gins cretcures of the poet 


Alio hit colouring li 
a rich purple browo wid) wlute fldaCM&e 
markiDga on the legs, mm in accord with Ibe 
character of the country he inhabits " "die 
dense, steamy forests of Central Afrka. Oa, 
the whole he is not nearly so handsome as Usj 
bigger rebtive, and making his home in ^aA 
tropical jui^le naturally lacks many of l^r 
characicristic features of the giraffe. L&e 
the latter, however, he is a shy and ia* 
offensive beast, whose only defence iiet in 
fright or concealment. Unfortunately, hA 
is exceedingly rare, and is in danger^/* 
extinction. 

More than one traveller has mentioned die 
spell ol' the giralTe and okapi^the primitive 
atmosphere which seems to surround these 
cfra*urcs, the queer elusive quality which 
makes them a r&ce apart, as distinct from 
the other animals as nymphs and mermaids 
are dislinci from the race ol men. Hunting 
the former, Mr. R. Gordon Gumming was 
" inclined to disbelieve that he was hundng 
living tilings of this world.” Another hunter, 
Mr. P. C. Selous, fell that his rude com¬ 
panions were palaeolithic men,” and that they 
were “ hunting strange beasts in the hot dry 
iiimospherc of a long past geological era.” 

The Cirqffc't giant ancestors. 

One cannoi but believe that they l>r)ong to 
the past rather than to the present, and indeed 
we know from the record of the iY>cks that 
such creatures were far more plrnllful at an 
earlier period of the earth's history ; and not 
only these, but other allied forms which liave 
long passed out of existence. Such was the 
hornless Helladochrrium found in Greece 
in the Pliocene period, a giant among 
the animals even of (hose ancient times* 
'Fhc Libyihcrium of North Africa; the 
Samotherium, more nearly allied to the 
okapi than to thr giraffe ; the Hydaspith- 
erium ; the Bramaiherium; and the giant 
Sivatherium of the Himalaya region of India 
are other ancient forms. The last-named 
seems to have worn a great pair of anden in 
addition to the small giralTe-like horns above 
the eyes. 

Perhaps the ancestors of the giraffe and 
the okapi also bore anders at one time, but if 
so they must have been very different from 
their descendants of the preKnt day. Anders 
on the head of the gentle and grac^ul Giraffe 
would not look nearly so effective, or prove 
so useful, as hii own queer ddn<overed borm. 
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MEAGRS BREARPA5T. 




^Blephuii,^ perhipt it it beaer thu nochingr Th«e crunra %tt 
nclan«KoftbeSeiJftmily,iadcakecbttro«a<erantbebagtpr«botdiofthe niAte—• foot or more in leottb. 








These Seals are enjoying a sun and ice-bath at the nine time in their Antarctic hnmet where tliey are moat 
abundant. Though they seem to be relaningi they always keep a weather-eye open for the scal-huntcrs who 
are eager to catch tbem> and whon look-out is hardly leu vigilant than their own. iW o w ^ s f t 


C AM warm*blo<idid mammais live in the sen—** anittuils as diilinct Jrom fi\h ? 

/ hfy rrtw, and do ! Tfkty nol only live bui Jhurishs ot^d reach a Jtcr and 
Jar beyond that oj the eold^bloodedt ^iU^brealhin^ fi\h. The tarneil n/ brnnn 
maiures the ^'haU—as well as the Sealr, the Walrus and Ua atrivus order ofSirmia, 
are .Mamtuals of tire Sea. Their structure and habiUr and the marvellous wav in which 
they half oHajited themselves to ihrii submarine life, are described in the Jolluwinx chapter. 


I N tliinkihi^ of (hr wc arc apt to regard 
il as a plan* wherein breathing animals 
similar i<> ouraclv*rs cannot live ; yet, curi¬ 
ously enough, the largest inhabitants oT the 
orrans are not fisli at alJ but warm-blooded 
matnniuLs whicli need air to live, ar)d which 
bring forth ami suckle thrir young just as land 
animals do. The truth is that they too were 
01 ICC land animals, though at some remote 
stage of iheir history tltey left land for the sea. 

The largest of these sea animab belong to 
the cetacea^ an order which includes whales, 
dolphins, and porpobes. They are absolutely 
helpless on land, and might ea^y be mistaken 
for fishes, but their fish-1 ike form b merely an 
adaptation to that shape of' body most fitted 
for the life they lead. A pair of paddles has 
superseded the forelimbs; yet, though these 
p&ddies can move only from the shoulder, they 
possess miiscles, bones, and joints surular to 
those found in the human arm and band, 
whibl hidden in the aninuri body the un¬ 
developed beginnings of hind kgs tiiU er.bi, 


useless, bin one proof uimmgst many that (he 
cetaceans derive iheir descent from some form 
III primitive land carnivora. 

The eyes of tltc cetacea arc small, l>ui their 
hearing b very acute, and they probably 
depend upon ilicir ears far more than upon 
thdr eyes to fmd tlieir way about in the semi- 
darkness of the submarine world, ‘i’o animals 
so endowed the sound of the sra lirating against 
rocks would give warnir^ of the nearness of 
land, and the cetaceans may even tie able to 
dbttogubli ihe vibrations set up by a shoal of 
fish, and so receive information of the presence 
of food. 

Though living a purely aquatic life cetaceans 
must breathe or die, and for this purpose they 
rise to the surface at frequent intervals to 
expel the old air hx»m their lungs, and to 
inhale a fresh supply. When whales spout they 
are merely expelling the air which they inhakd 
the last time they rose to the surface, and the 
idea that iliey spout water b wrong, 'fruc, a 
certain amount of water may be blowti into 
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THE LARGEST LIVING ANIMAL, iw. S. Hcftidu 

The Rorquil, or Fin^Whalc, la wd to be ihe lar^cac living animal known. Thia gigantic crcature» which 

sRaixks a sue of eighry-hve teet, Is avuulcd because of its ferocity. 


\lxe air by iho wcpiibion of ihrir i>n*nth» )iui 
breath alone b ejected from iho ntniril of the 
animal, and llib biratli, condensing in iKc 
colder atmosphere often found in tiu* (atitudfa 
frequented by whales, becomes a column of 
spray which in the distam'c lcx>lcs like wat<T. 
The s|x>ul of wllilies has been much exiiK^i'raic'd 
lor it rarely exceeds fourietm Ut.I in height. 

Wholebf>ne versus teeth. 

Whales arc not deep water animab. Pn^ 
bably they iicvt-r go to a greater depth ihiin 
fi(\y fathoms, and when (hey dive il is usually 
in search of TckkI. With certain cxcepltons 
they an* timid, unofiending creatures. TTiry 
arc fond of each other’s company, and go about 
in pairs or small shoah. The frm:iles are 
affectionate mothers, and show great fondness 
for their young. As a comiiicrcial proposition 
whales arc killed Ibr their blubber, which forms 
a protective covering against cold tnitnediairly 

under the skin, and from which oil is obtained, 
whilst different species yield whalebone ; sper- 
maceti, a wax which is used in the manufacture 
of cosmetics, and in mudicine and surgery ; 
and ambergris, a fatty substance invaluable in 
the making of perfumes. 

Whales arc divided into two suborders known 


as whalrlKinc whales ami tuoLlic<] wlialcs, the 
latter of which incliidit the dolphins and 
iwrpoiscs. Prom the first class whalelwne and 
oil arc obtained, whilst the second order yields 
oil, and in certain ca.sc8 sjxTniaceli utid 
am bergris. 

Forrmosi amongst the deni/ens of the Arctic 
( )ccan is 1 h e <; reen hi nd R igh I* Wl) a lo. 1 1 Iwloj jgs 
to the whalebone order, and is a huge cn*aturc 
alntosl entirely blaqji in colour, and varying 
between fifty and sixty Irn in length- Of this 
hmgth the enormous head occu[)ies fully one* 
third, and seems nut of all proportion until it 
is remcmlxTed iliat this great animal lives 
entirely upon minute crastarcojis and ptero- 
yKtdSj and that a mnutfi able to take' in vast 
c{uahtJlics of these tiny creatures at one lime 
b necessary if tlie w'halc is to sustain its 
iinmcusc: bulk. It is at this stage of the feeding 
process that the whalebone of tltis order pUys 
an iniporlani part. The whalebone U divided 
into blades which are situated inside the mouth, 
und these blades act as a strainer by which the 
water, which is taken in with each mouthful 
of food, can be drained off whilst retaining the 
minute creanircs upon which the whale 
depends for nourislimcnt. The Greenland 
right^wliaie Is esscnluUy an Arctic whale, and 
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never wanders lar from the southern limit of 
the icefields. 

Belonjting to the same group is ibe Block 
Whale or Souiliem Right-Wlialc. This whule 
has a smaller head than its (ireenland cousin. 
It frequents the Pacific and southern seas, and 
was once abundant in the North Atlantic. 
This was the whale which supplied medieval 
Europe with oil and whalebone. So ex¬ 
tensively was it hunted that, in spite of its 
former abundance, it was dying out \fy 
the end of ilic sixteenth century, and the 
North Atlantic species of this whale is now 
almost ex duct. 

The Narwhal or Oirpw-Whale, so callrtl 
bec<nusc of its p;i(c grey colour, is found only 
in the Arctic stuns. Properly it is n dolphin, 
belonging to the family dtipkwultt. Jt feeds upon 
fishes, squids, and crustaceans, nnd usually goes 
aliotit in !K:h(x>h numbering from a doxen to 
twenty individuals. Narwhals may olicn Ixt 
seen playitig logeiher, the inal«*s appearing to 
engage iu intM'k batth*5 with ihrir long, spear* 
like tusks which are the outstanding feature of 
their kind. These tasks arc of ivi« 7 , and slick 
straight out from the upfXT jaws. 'Jliey are 


OF THE SEA 

eylinclHcal and tapering in form and arc 
markf^ by spiral grooves ; a narwhal twelve 
feet long may possess a tusk eight feet in 
lengdi. h U not known to what use this 
dangt*rous weapon Is turned, but it may Ik? 
ased by the males in oqmliat with each 
other, or for breaking a hole in the ice. l‘he 
Icniales of the species, however, liave no tusks. 

The terror oj the wotert. 

Another Arctic cetacean is the Beluga or 
While Whale. TliU is also a dolphin. It U 
nc.irly white in irolour, and ranges as far south 
as the river St. Lawrence. In length the Ixluga 
averages alioul iwelw Uki, and i* killed for. 
its skin, which is rr:jdc into leaiher. These 
while whales aa hunted by the dreaded 
gi;uii|>us or '* killer,** and in their terror have 
I mm kiv>wii lo tliniw ihcmselvt s on shore 
ratliiT than fain' the jaws of ihrir terrible 

riKtmics. 

The (irampUH, “ Killer,*' or orca gladiatory as 
it is scicnlilically calUxI, grows lo a length of 
Iweniy feet. It l)elongs to tfie defffhinidr. In 
cokmr it is black a)n>vc, with white under* 
parts, .iml, imliki* ihe inaiority of cetaceans, is 



R. MMt jt^t\ the ** KUXBR.'* IMMdieU 

From the in wateri of Ross Sea, in the Aotaretk, comes this picture of the " Killer '* Whale-^bo is really a 
spedei of Grampus. He U very savege aad voraciousi eaa does not besiieta to attadi the largest whales. 
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JAWBONE OF A WHALE 
A no7cl outtciok I A Kuiun surwys the world of 
ice through the jewbooe of • monster whole. 


cliaraclerisrd by an bi tensely savage disposi¬ 
tion. “ Killers ** arc found in the North 
Atlantic and North Pacific* and usually go 
about in small schools. They Iced upon 
and porpoises, killing, when t*pp>ortunity offers, 
lai^c numbers at a time, nor do they hesitate 
to attack with their powerful teeth such giants 
as die Greenland righi-whalc, pressing home 
the assault with remorseless tenacity until the 
great animal, terrified, helpless and wounded, 
falls an easy prey to its savage and cruel 
persecutors. 

Belonging to the same family as the grampus 


is the common Dolphin which reaches a length 
of about seven and a half feet, and is coloured 
dark grey above with white under-parts. The 
head ends in a long, narrow beak, armed with 
sharp teeth with which the animal catches 
and devours the fish upon which it feeds. 
Dolphins are sociable animals. they always 
go about in parties, and a school ol' dolphins 
playing round a sliip b a common sight at sea. 
In their gambols they often leap out ol* the 
waicT. and so high do they leap that tliey will 
sometintrs actually fall upon the tlvi k of the 
ship round which they arc playing. The female 
gives birth to a luHy developed “ ctilf,'* to 
which she is a kind and curclul mother. 

A gome of Foitow^my’leoder.*' 

Rbso*s Dolphin » larger tlian die common 
dolphin, and atiaim a length of about thirteen 
feet. ]| is greyish in colour, and iivqucnts the 
Atlantic Ocean, North Sea, Mt'flltcrrancan, 
and Norilicrn Pacific. It feeds chicliy upon 
squids, and iliesc dolphins may ofien sceti 
with tlicir iMidic^ covcrtxJ with ihr scars of 
wounds obtained in ronfiiet with their victims. 

Another interesting member of the tiel- 
phinido js die Blaekfish or Tiloi Whale, its It Is 
more commonly called. This dolphin is black 
all over except for a white p*iirh on Us brra«r, 
and its maximum length » .lUiut twenty feet. 
It is an inoffensive animal, and gor^ alK>ut in 
schoob num Ijer i ng several sco rc. sc I it xils 









THE WALRUS. rr^** 

Two youthful dwcUers in the Araic act a> ahowmen to the giant Walrus, and help him to display hit ivory 
tusks. Inoffensive as be seems in this picture, he can be a icrrihle Hoe whoi he is rouM. 


arc always It'd l)y a lAudfr nr pilot fish swim* 
nun^ In advnnrc, and whcrrvrr the leader gut’s 
the mt of ihe school will follow. Hunters of 
the blackfisli make use of this peculiarity, Ittf 
sooner than fors;tke their leader these whales 
will ioltow it to destruction, lliis species is 
widely dLsiribuied. and is (bund in the Atlantic, 
Indian, und Pacific Oceans. 

The Bottle-Nosed dolphin and the Short* 
Bt^aked dolphin are also native to the North 
Atlantic, and the more temperate seas. Tiicir 
habits are similar to those of' the rest of the 
lamily, and there are no outstanding charac* 
tcristics to detail. 

T he North Atlantic is also the home of the 

Porpoise, a name often given by mistake to the 
smaller dolphins. The porpoise is the smallest 
of the cetaccarts, and averages about five Icct 
in length. The head is rout^ed and does not 
protrt^r in a beak as with the delpfanuU; 
the coloration is dark grey above with white 
undcr-parts. Porpoises feed on fish, and 
follow the shoab of herrings imd markerel 


round the coasts. Thi^ go about in small 
schools, and may often be seen in estuaries and 
creeks; they will sometimes ascend rivers, 
and |>orpoisc5 have been seen as far up the 
lljamcs as Richmond. At one time porpoises 
wcfc killed for food, but now tJicy are hunted 
only for their blubber and their hides, which 
arc made into leather. Porpoises are also found 
in the South Atlantic Ocean, the Black Sea, 
and in lx)th the Indian and PaciBc Oceans. 

Whales with beaks and bofite^oses. 

In the North Atlantic there arc several 
whales l>rIotiging to the toothed and whalebone 
variclfcs. Of the former there are the beaked 
whales, of which Sowerhy’s Whale is the 
commonest. It grows to a length of fiReen feet. 
Cuvier's Beaked Whale has a wider distribution, 
and is also found in the North Pacific, but it is 
less common than Sowerby't whale. Bottle* 
nosed whales also frequent the North Atlantic. 
l*hey are generally met with in schools, and 
range from the Arctic Circle southward to 
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/>. C. IV. Mmn\ 


A RIDE ON A SEA-COW 




This sunn^ photofftph ccao Trom the cowt of Northern Australia. The creature on which the children 
arv rtding w e Dugoog. or Sea-Cow, a gentle, hirmkts beast which unfortunately is now very nearly extinct. 
If frequents shallow estuaries and river-mouths, and grazes" on successftil water plants and seaweeds. 


the EriKlish Channel. The rnales avernsr 
thirty feet hi length, but the fcmnlts arc 
smaller. These whales are frequently f<>und 
stranded upon die shorn of the Britisit Isles. 

The Rorqual that it hulit /or rocirtg. 

The most important of the Nonh Atlantic 
cetaceans, however, arc the Fin-Whales or 
Rorquals. Tliese whales belong to the whale- 
lx)ne variety, and are more widely dlslribuied 
than any ocher cetacean, being found in all 
seas of the w orld except in the higher ]atuud4fs 
of the Am if and Aniarciie regions. Ronjuab 
have long, slender bodies, and arc very fast 
swimjners. Before the invention of the 
harpoon-gun they were very difficult to catch ; 
nowadays, howev<*r, they arc killed in diou- 
sands, and almost every' particle of die whale 
is utilised, for, after the whalebone has l)een 
removed and the oil extracted, the rest of the 
body is dried and pu]\*erued, in which (bnn it 
is given the name of whale-guano, and put on 
the market as a fertiliser. 

There are four species of rorquals. Pint 


there b the gigantic Sildxild's Rorqual or Blue 
Whaletvhich attains a length of eighty-five tcel, 
and is the largest of living animals. I is lx>dy 
h dark bluish grey in colour with white spfits 
on the breast, and despite its size it is the 
lastrst swimmer of its trilx^. Sometimes as it 
swims the whole of its gri^ai body comes into 
view abow the water, and on rare occasions 
this vast animal will leap out of the stra into 
the air. Yet this, the greatest of all animals, 
lives on minute cruj«tafran.s and smalt fish, 
such as sprats and pilchards. 

Next in sbe is the Common Rorqual with a 
maximum length of seventy feet. This huge 
creature is often seen in small scliools ol' a 
dozen or mf^ whales. It is the most common 

of ihe larger cetaceans in Brilbh waters, and 

rarely docs a winter pass without one of these 
great grey and white animals being thrown 
ashore upon our coast, 'lliis whale upon 
fuh, and creates terrible havoc amongst the 
herring shoals, of which fUh it eats enormous 
quantities. 

Smaller still is Rudolphi's Rorqual. This 
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whale a coloured bluish^black above, with Oceans, wc find the huge Cachalot or Sperm 
whitish under-paru. It feeds exclusivdy upon Whak. This is the l^esl of the toothed whales, 
minute crustaceans, and reaches a length and the bulls sometimes attaiti a length of 
about fifty feet. sixty leci, though the rows are considerably 

and smallest of the group is the Lesser smaller. The outstanding leatum of these 
Rorqual with a maximum length of thirty feeu great animals is ihc enormous bead which 
In colour it is greyish IJack above and white occupies oiie-ihird ol the total length, and is 
below, and in suntmer is a common visitor to very massive with a high, squ.'ire irxmt. The 
Britisli and Norwegian waters. cadialoi's lower jaw is iumishi^ with strong 

Related to the rorquals, but of shorter and reclh with which il st-aes and devours the large 
less slender build, is the Humpback Whale. lu tish and huge squids uhich form its usual ibod, 
greatest length is about fifty feet, but it and which It hums at quite considerable depths, 
possesses very long flippers which Knd il 

tlirough Utc water almost as fast as its more H'ha/e coma athotc. 

slender relations. The humpL>ack is black in In colour the cachalot is black above 
colour with occasional white markings, and it with grey under-pans, -ncl the wfiule huge 
frcqurnls nearly all .seas, where it is most often |>ody is Uiickly prcilecu^d with blubl>er, from 
found in the vicinity of land. Humpbacks are which <ncnn oil U obtaimti. oil s\Krm 

usually met with in schools, and il is a rare wUles yield amlKrgris and spermaceti, llie 
sight to see thcatr great creatures playing uses of which have been already explained, 
together, and throwing themselves out of die The Indi.m .and Pacific Onans arc also ihe 
water like a school of porpoises. home of the Lesser Spenn Wliale. This is a 

Coining now* to warmer seas, such as the relatively small animal, and rarely grows 
MrdUerranran Sea, and the pacific and Indian beyond twelve feel or so in its total length. 



THE SEROBANT-MAJOR! 


This exceptional picture of a BuD Seal ibewe him wearing an almoet human expmiion. 'Verr useful are 
these Seals to the Bskimo> who depends on them for food, dothet, rugs, lad oil for light 
and wvmth. A isvouriu ra«bod of hunting them is to spear taem when th^ riK at an ie^hwe. 
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A whale which has been practically cxter- 
minaied is the Grey Whale of (he Pacific. I( 
belong to the whalebone species, and grows 
to a length of forty to fifty feet. This whale is 
usually found close inshc^e, and it not in¬ 
frequently runs aground, where it will stay, 
unable to escape, until by good fmtune the 
next high tide allows il to swim away. 

A ** dtverf** that meamret twofUy foot. 

Southward, in the Antarctic Ocean, there 
an^ several cetaceans w’hicli inmi be mentioned. 
One of these is the Pygmy Whale, twenty feel in 
Icnglli, and one of the smallest of the whale* 
lx>nc species. I'heu there are three beaked 
wfialcK which appear to be native to the 
southern sea. Of these the largest is Arnux's 
Whale which attains a length of thirty feet, and 
is coloured black above and grey below. 
Another is Cray’s Whale, sixteen feet long and 
blurk all over, but the most interesting (he 
trio is LuyardS Beaked Whale. Tliis wliah* is 
dark Ijrown above with whitish urtder-parts, 
and it attains a length of aliout twenty feci. 
It has only (wo teeth, both m the lower jaw. 
lltesc* iceth gnnv all tfirough the whale’s life 
until they l)ecome tusks twelve inches or more 
in length, and are used by the animal to di»- 
memlKtr the iqitids aiKi other creatures upon 
which it feeds. 

In tropical waters there live two purely 
aquatic mammals belonging to the order 
sirenioy or sea-cows. The Atlantic member of 
this family is the Manati. It Is a coastal anunal 
frequenting rivers and shallow waters, but 
never venturing out into the deep sea. In 
form tnanatis are fish-like and bear some rt- 
sem1>tance to whales, but this resemblance 









THE ELEPHANT SEAL, ^ 
The Elepham SesJ envoys ■ tasty bite offish. So 
scarce arc thcae Seab at the present day that 
their tkm it regarded as something of a curiosity. 

is merely superficial, for whereas whales are 
descended from a primitive form of carnivora, 
the sea-cows owe their origin to some remote 
mend)cr of the flq>hani tril>c. 

Manatis are slow, sluggish animals, and exist 
solely on submarine vegetation u]x»n which 
they browse l)cneath the water, using their fore 
nippers to push the food towards their mouths. 
They ore entirely harmless, and are 
incapable of leaving the water. 
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A FINE SWIMMER. s. 

tts is e dually otature mbea oa Ind, but agile ttougb in dtt wtceri 
for iwimmi&g. It oa be aaad tad ii very affiiedoate. 
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MAMMALS OF THE SEA 

When not fMciing they often spend thdir estuaries and rivers all along the shores of the 
tune lying in the shallow water near the Indian Ocean from E^t Africa to (he northern 
bottoms of the riven they frequent. They coast of Australia. They arc coloured dark- 
are hunted as an article of food, also for grey above and white beneath, and they range 
their skins, and the oil which is extracted between eight and fifteen feet in length. For 
from their bodies and used commercially, food tiiey eat seaweed and other aquatic 

^ ^ . plants. The females have one call' at a time. 

Grating in sutmuninr partiner. ^ ^ ^ 

Sea-cows are found on both sides of the and might be seen feeding, together in large 
tropical Atlantic.. The American sea-cow herds, Injt of late years they have been so 
grows lo lx*iween nine und thirteen feel in huntid for the sake of tlieir llesh and die oil 
length. It is dnrk-grey in colour, and frequents ilnry yield that in some regions there seems to 
Weil Indian waters, and the rivers of be danger of tlietr extinction. 

Central America, 'rire African manaii is We next come to a group ol' carnivorous 
slightly smaller than its American relative. animaU which have adapted themselves to an 
Its greatest length is aliout ten feel; it is aquatic ex is lencr, hut wKdi si ill spend n large 
bluish-black above, and yellow on the under- part of their lime out of the water. These 
parts. animals arc the srais and their ally the walrus. 

The second member of the lirmb is ilie Seals are divided into two families, namely, 
Dug^mg. it is nearly related lo the maiiati, the the true or earless seals, and the eared seals, 
rhtefdifrcreiit'e IxHwtren the two being tliat the 'Flie fonner have no visible outw'ard ears, but 
male dugong possesses iwo large tusks in the ihc latter still retain a rudimentary Ibrm of 
upfxT jaw. Dugongs arc ftiund in shallow external ear. Of (he two varieties, the earless 



A stOlid youngster. 

The Touiu Vslnis, befbrt bk cretttnski h^iato row, it aoc ludi t fdrraidsbJe-lo^iJAg fdlow is bii hiha. 
V«T tajpOolT on Ind, be is quite fentk uadi molcittd, when be ddeads himstlf fioedy, roving ill the 
timi in t inrifyi^ ounaer. Hit food censisti duefiy ai PoUuir^ but be also eats flib end even porpoises, 
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seats spend more time in (be water than the 
cared seals ; they are abo usually mono* 
game us, and are often seen together in pairs, 
whereas the walruses and eared seals arc 

polygamous crealures. 

y^THOUfiH spending so much time out 
the water seals arc ill adapted for a 
life on dry land. In the sea they are 
entirely at liome, swinuning and diving wiih 
perfrt't mastery, and able lo remain submerged 
for lifierii minutes or more, but on land their 
moveniems arc clumsy and awkward. I'hc 
cared scab raise themselves upon their fore and 
rear flippers, and lurch forward as their remote 
ancestors did upon lour feel, but the true seals 
do not UM! their hind flippers at all. If in no 
hurry they shuflle along with a wriggling 
motion of their bodies, but if pursued they 
lift their heads and shoulders and chests in the 
air by [iressmg tlit* fore fllp^xTS upon tlie 
ground, and lureb fiirw'ard in a .series t4's1)«a*t 


)tunpt* In spite of the seeming awlcwardness 
of this mode of locomotion, however, the 
speed is such that a man has to walk fast 
to keep pace. 

Seals are inieUigent animals, and curious 
by nature. Many of the species are easily 
tamed, and become very attached to their 
masters. Th(nr food consists of fishes, squids, 
eutde-fish, molluscs, crabs, and lal>sler8. Young 
seals do not swim naturally, but have to be 
taught by their parents, and at first enter the 
water very reluctantly. These little scab are 
covered with a coal of soft, white fur, and they 
do not start iheir ;iqua(ic instruction until this 
coat falb off, but remain out of reach of ifie 
water upon the l)each where they were ))orn. 

or (he earless seals one of the must aliundant 
is the Common Seal. Ibis animal isaycllowish« 
grey marked with brownish s|)ots, and reaches 
:i length of al>oui six fcci. It is a harmless 
creature so fur as human Ixingsarcfoncerricd, 
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ELEPHANT SEALS. 

Here is a view of a Mexican beach, showing s family of Elephant Seals eofoying e siesta, while the gentleman 
in the foreground lazily scratches hii noee. This beach is (be home of a large number of Elepham Scala 
vhich« during the nlgnt and on cold days, tool out trtnehas ia the sand and lie quite snugly in them. 
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they arc old enough to begin their education. 

Monk Scak» known to the ancients, are 
another form of the earless variety. Their 
coloration is grey and brown above with 
white under*part^ and they attain a length 
of right Irei. ‘Fhey rsingr all over tlie Eastern 
AUantic, Mediterranean, and the Black Sea. 

Hoo^Ud, earless and bearded Seals. 

Fanher irorih, inliabiting the circumpolar 
waters ol' ihr Arctic. Ocean, there arc w:vcral 
yariciks of the carle® seal. Urgest of these 
is the Bearded Seal, the males of which grow 
to a length of ten feci, h « found in immense 
herds upon tlu* shores ort;rccnhijd, Iceland, 
and Lahr.*tdc»r. Hir i tlierc U (he (ji^crnland 
hunudon acvouni ofitsewu; the Ringed 
5icaJ; uik 3 ihr Crested Seal which sj>cnds its 
life In the neighIjourhood of ice, and is rarely 
found on land. 

l-ast of these Arctic species is tlu* Hooded 
Seal. 'J’his seal is migratory, and according to 
the season is found as far south ax Newfound* 
bnd or as fur north us the shores oTGrcrnland* 
'ITic Itoodrd seal ix hunted by the Eskimos lor 
food, a task tint without danger, lor (Ite animal 
is iicrcer titan many others o(* its kind, and 
often (urns upon its enemies. 

Tlic Antarctic Ocean is the home of four 
species of ntrlcss seal. OJ' these the largest is 
tile Leopard Seal which r»*aclics a lengtii of 
twelve 1 ^ 1 . It has olive ailourcd ftir with 


ON GUARD. 

A floe picnire from the Pribilof Iilsnds (AlasksL 
showina " bull Sesl keeping guard over his ** wjvca.^' 

though the mule seals often eng.igc in fierce 
fights. This .teal Is naitve to tlie North 
Atlantic, as w'cll ns to the Mediterranean i 
and the Arctic and Nortliem FaclHc Oceans. 

Another .ncal which frequents the North 
Atlantic, and is cnmiiumly seen o(t the Brilisli 
cuaxtx, is (he Grey Seal. T'liis seal reaches a 
length of eight to nine feet, and in colour is 
silvery-grey marked vdlh dark spots. It is 
most usually seen olT lonely loaches, and in the 
breeding M*ason seeks some 
ocean cavern, where, upon 
the tiny beach at die end of 
(he baby seals 
are bom, and livi* until 


A SEAL COLONY. 

Another Alsikaa picnire of • bull Seal keeping wsxeh over the fonslcs uid young. During hit long 
pethipe three months be Cmu ind becomes very higgard sad When it is over be enjoys s km 
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black cr yellow markings* and pommti povrer* northera relative* rarely growing beyond eight 
l*u) teeth to rend the hsh upon which it feeds, feet in length. Then in the Antarctic there 
'ibis seal is found as Car north as Australia and are the Auairalian Sea-Lion, Hooker’s Sea- 
New Zealand, and ranges southward to the Lion, and the Falkland Sea-Lion. This last 
Antarctic icc-pack. A s^ which is reuicted is the largest southern species, and is golden- 
lo tlic ice-pack is Ross's Seal. In colour it is brown in colour. The old males possess a 
grey above with whitbh under-parts, and it kind of mane. During the breeding season 
ireds upofi ruttle-fish and seaweed. Tlie White ihr bulls arc very savage, and engage in fierce 
Seal likewise makes its home upon the Ant- battles whilst the females look calmly on until 
arctic ice-pack, but also ranges as lar south it is decided which the contending bulb 
ns the great ice-Ixirricr where it keeps company shall be their master, 
with Weddell's Seal which b (bund close to the Last of all there b the Walrus, which forrru 
shon*, and ti^s ujxin fishes and crustaceans, a family by itself, and makes its home in the 

cold seas and upon tlie icc*bound shores sur- 
Bull-fights among the Sea Elephant*. funding the earth’, northern pole. A full- 

lUit most interesting of the carles scab b grown male will measure as much as eleven 
the huge Sea-ElcpKanl. it frequents the feet from the tip of its nose to the end of its 
Northern PacKic and Antarctic O^ans, aiKl tail, and the whole of tikis great bulk is (‘overed 
ifte bulls gn>w to a Icitglh of twenty leet, so with short hair merging from yellowish-brown 
that it b the largest of the seal family. These to chestnut on the under-p^iru d' (htr body, 
scab owt* their name to the short trunk which 'Fhc walrus has small eyes vl in a nnitided 
is the cliief charaotrrbtic of the males. Like head without visible ears, and on either side of 
many big creatures they arc even tempered, the broad, flat muzzle there b a growili of stilT 
and arc too lazy to attack on inirtider unless whiskers. But the most pronutient feature of 
first allackc'd. In the latter case, however, the walrus is its very long, ihii'k luskH. which 
the bulls cibplay surprbing agility, and with are common to 1>oih the males and females, 
open mouths and huge ligdies raised almost 

straiRliloirilics'-outidprPKi.lavrrytlirealcn- “'o'*'"*- 

ing front lo the enemy. hcaMdephanis aiv The molluscs on which tb<* walrus fot*ds artf 
monogamous creulures, and during tlic breed- not swallowctl whole, hut art! ground up 1>y 
ing season travel several hundred yards inland, its teeth, ilu' broken shell being separated from 
where the bulb n*main for such a long time llirsc^i parts and ejected from the mouth Mon* 
that they l>cc<mir emaciated Ii>r wan I of fcMxJ. the animal swallows its mouthful of food. 
Sometimes two bulb fight. Tu do this they 'Walruses also leed on fish, especially cod and 
raise their immense liodies, and with huge crustaceans, and it b slated dial they some- 
mouths wide open, fling themselves one upon limes attack and kill por]>o[ses and dolphins, 
the other, each bull trying lo seize its enemy's In character walruses arc sociable animals, 
head or neck with its powerful teeth. In thb and arc usually met with in herds. 1'liey are 
way severe wounds ore inflicted, and die fight never found far from land, and so long as they 
continues until one of the combatants retires arc Icfl alone tlicy arc hormles.^, inoffcnuvc 
j'roin the Ihiy. creatures; if attacked, howe\'cr, they become 

The eared seals have two representatives, the very savage, and a whole herd will rally to the 
Sea-Bear, or Fur Seal, and the Sea-Lion. The defence of one of their number, when their 
former are hunted for their fur, and ore found long tusks may inflict terrible wounds upon the 
both in northern and southern seas. man or polar bear who incautiously approaches 

The northern sea-lion b larger than (he sea- within ^eir reach, 
bear, an^ggieasures as much as thirteen feet Walruses are hunted for their hide which b 
in length. T'hb variety b native to the North made into leather, for the ivory of their tusks, 
Pacific, and its habits are very similar to its and for the oil which b extracted from their 
relatives, the sea-bears. These great creatures bodies. To the Eskimos and coast tribes of the 
are fond of playing games, and in the breeding north these great animab are one of the chief 
seaaon the huge bulb may often be seen sources of food, and between their civilised 
carrying their young down to the water on and uncivilised enemies who seek to destroy 
theb backs, and there playing with them in the it there appears to be a great probability of 
surf. There are several varieties of sea-lions, the walrus becoming exterminated before 

I'he Californian $ea-Lioti b smaller than its very many yean have passed. 
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HlitKrmouK *’ h the prem country tume for (be B«t» <leKriptivc not only of hit hairy Unle body* but 
•loo of hii queer* etrotjc flight through the tir. Id the daytime he hang* head downwards among the ivy. 

ISTmM 

ALL ABOUT BATS 

By W. S. BERRIDGE, F.Z.S. 

it an terif fasanati<m ahtml (he Bat^ “ WUch’hifd or 
ht Jhts from mti of the uy in the eveninfi dhi4, and darts hither and (hi/her 
in search nf inmsihie ifueets. h he a beast—strangety endowed with power to Jty ? 

Or is he o queer four-footed bird with fur insUad offeathers? Whatever etse he is, 
he if certainly a paradox ! In this chapter we read the absorbing story of his life. 

B ats art* strange crentures in many ways, legs, which, in turn, are often connected by a 
but the most rrxnarkable thing about membrane to the tail. The toes of the hind 
(hem is their manner cS locomotion, feet, as well as the thumbs, arc lire, while each 
Of all mammals they are the only oneA that of the latter is provided with a hooked claw 
can fly, though it must be slated that ccrtaiit that serves as an admirable instrument for 
other animals are able to skim or glide through climbing. Hlten a bat is at rest the wings are 
the air (for short distances, and in a downwai^ neatly f^cd up and lie along the side of, or 
direction) by means of flaps of skin attached are wrapped around, the bc^y ; but when 
to (he sides of their bodies, and connected to the creature is flying those members are opened 
their hind and fore limbs. When these flaps and stretched out to their fullest extent by 
of skin are stretched taut they act like the wings means of the supporting bones which act like 
of an aeroplane. the ribs of an umbrella. 

The flight oi* bats, however, is like tiie flight Most bats are entirely crepuscular or 
of birds; in both cases the wings are flapp^ nocturnal in habits, but a few come forth from 
up and down and beat the air, oflering their hiding places during the daytime. All 
sufficient resistance to that clement to support soecies found in the British Isles hibernate 
the creature's weight. Bats are well con- throu^out the winter, but some kinds lound 
structed ibr flight The bones of th^ aims, elsewhere migrate to warroer countries when 
for instance, and especially the bones that the cold weaker sets in, and their food supply 
correspond to our Angers, arc extremely long., disappears. Bats feed chiefly upon insects, but 
They arc connected by membraneous skin that some favour a diet of fruit; a few are blood- 
extends to the sides of the body and the bind* luckeis, and one kind includes birds and 
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Hi&vdt io its menu. Except in the case the 
fhiit-eating species and the bloodsuckers, bau 
catch and consuntu their food while they are 
(lying ; they also drink when on the wing. 

In spile of the old saying ** as blind as a 
bal,’* il is hardly necessary tn state that the 
animals are able to see, though the cyci of 
sonic are very minute. It is not on their power 
of vtfum alone, liowcvcr, that they rely when 
flying in die dark ; it appears that they are 
endowed with some other special sense, 
unknown to rrtun, that enables them to 
avoid obstacles that may lie in their path. 

Whut is the Bet’s seertsf 

Many cxjKTimenLs (some of a very cruel 
nature) have l>rcn made in the past in an 
endeavour to find out the secret of their 
abiliiy (n flit al)out in tlic dark widioul 
damaging iliemselves \yy suddenly coming into 
eontut't with some object. Dais have been 
caught, blinded, and then set free in a room 
from the ceiling of which were suspended a 
nunilier of long tlireads. Although deprived 
of the use of their eyes, tlic little animals flow 
alKiut just in well as if they had not been 
blinded ; they dodged the threads nnd never 



THE KALONG. 


Folding his slender wings About him, the MtUy 
Bat, V Kalofig, suspends himsdf from t brtn^ 


krtoiiBd up Against them. To test whether the 
body was endowed with any special sensitive¬ 
ness to guide them during iheir flight, their fur 
was covered with a coating of varnish, but 
a^in they flew about just as well as before. 
'I'heir can were then stopped up with wax, 
in an endeavour to discover whether those 
organs were of special assistance to the 
creatures when flying, but once more they 
were in no way incommoded, and dodged the 
threads as easily as ever. Musk, camphor, 
and other strong-smelling substances were then 
applied to their noses to sec if they could evade 
the olsstada when deprived of fhdr power to 
smell; but all these experiments lailed to And 
out whether bats really do possess a special 
sense (hat guides them when flitting about 
in the air aiirr dusk, and, if so, what the sutisc 
really is, and whence it arises. 

Many curious beliefs arc held in regard to 
these animals. I'he Chinese say that the 
creatures fly head downwards l^ecuusc of the 
great weight of ihrxr brains They r.all them 
by the names of “ hciivcnly rut,'* “ fairy ral,^’ 
or “ night-swallow,’* and swic that they live 
to a great age ]>ecause ol* thrir habit of 
swaUowing their own breath. Tlicy arc re¬ 
garded as a symbol of happiness, and if ;t 
Chinw wislirs to pay a guest a sjXHual compli¬ 
ment, he wilt offer him some ica in a cu]> upf>a 
the bottom of which arc depicted a numl)er of 
baLs. These are meant to be emblems of 
health, wealth, goodness, king lii'r, and a 
peaceful death. In this delicate syinUtlical 
way the Chinaman is wishing his friend 

The Ijcst of luck.'* 

As already mentioned, many l>ais hibernate 
through the winter. During that period ihcir 
breathing almost ct'oses, a fact that h;is been 
proved by placing some of the animals Ibr 
several hours on end within a box containing 
carbonic-acid gas. Although under normal 
conditions one breath of the gas would be 
sufhcicnl to kill the bats, when hilxmating 
they arc able to pass through the ordeal 
without any ill effects. 

llwre are five hundred or more different 
kinds of bats found throughout the world, the 
largest of which ore the Fruit-bats. The latter, 
which arc to be met with only in the warm 
regions of the Old World, arc oflen called 
Flying-foxes, because of their sharp-pointed 
muule and the general fox-like appearance 
of the head. Their range extends flijm Egypt 
to Australia, and thence to the Pacific. Their 
ears are unlike those of other bats, for the 
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THE LONG.TAILED BAT. 


Before hi» winter ileef» this Long-oiled Bee eete betrtUy 
nnd stores up fat around hts call kf future uic. 

nuirpTis in fi’ont join at the base and form a 
c ircular o|H'ninK- Moreover, laoit of (he fruit* 
1inl8 have a srmJl claw upon each ibrefingrr, in 
addition to (hat upon either thumb; while some 
po.'cscss a sliori tail and othrnt have none at all. 

*J'he m(»t fantiliar of Uic fruit-bats is the 
Indian species. iLs body is about eleven 
in dies loi((r, and its wings, when open, 
nieas^ure from tip (o tip as much as lour l^i. 
It has very pointed ears, and no (ail; the 
colour of its fur u mainly dark-brown. Indian 
fruit-bats associate in large numbers ; it is 
by no nieaas an unusual sight to see many 
hundreds of them hanging from the brar>chcs 
of one tree. Sometimes so many of them 
suspend tliemscivcs from a bough that it breaks 
beneath their combined weight. Although 
expert climbers, when on the ground they are 
almost helpless. They move along with (he 
greatest difficulty; using their hexAed thumbs, 
and pushing themselves forward with their 
hind feet. Their Aiglit is stow but strong. They 
can fly for many hours on end, and often cover 
long distances at a stretch. They have been 
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seen two hurtdred miles out at sea. At dusk 
the bats go forth to seek their food ; they leave 
the tree where they have liecii roosting in twos 
or threes, and form up in single hlc. At dawn 
they return once more to their home, but 
Ix^ween die hours of nine and eleven liiey 
frequently take a sliort flight to dry their wings 
after the morning mbts. Before settling drwn 
in the uves a great deal of squabbling and 
hustling takes place in order to obtain what 
are considered to Ixr (hr most comforiablf 
sleeping quarten, but eventually their bicker* 
ing ceases and s) uni her reigns. The flesh of 
these Imis Ucatenby ihr lnw*CitHleHindus.who 
rapture the erraturr* when liny are asleep in 
die trees, knocking ili'':ii down with sticb. 

Bot» I has Uiv ht the Pyramids. 

Austroliii is (lie home of the (Iriy-headed 
fruit-bat, a somcwlmt siuallcT sprrirs than the 
Ibregoing with a wtng-spnn (^faUmt thrtr leet. 
Its depredation A in fruh-growing dmriru um 
so great tliat sliooling ixirtlefi are iwriodically 
arranged Ibr the speriat pur|>osr of waging war 
against the animals. Some idea of the damage 
these bats commit can be judged l>y sUtltng 
that orchards have be4*n completely stripped 
</fruit hy tli(*S(' creaturrs in a single night. 

The largest of all bats is die K.ilong or 
Malay fruit-bat; its ouistretched wings 
measure five feet Ironi lip to dp, and its l>ody 
is rnurtcen inches long. As is the c-asc with the 
Indian fruit-bat. (he natives eat the animals' 
flesh which is staled lo tosK* like dial of a hare. 



THE FLYING FOX. «’ 


The Fruit Bats of the Old World, kncpwn as 
Flyiag Foxes, uc not unlike Reynard the Fox. 
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As, however, the skin and fur of the creatures 
possess a very strong foxy smell It is necessary 
to make use c^flavourmg spices when preparing 
them for table. 

The fruie«bats we have so lar mentioned 
have no tait, but there are others in which 
that member is present. Some of these dwell 
in trees, others in caves or amid the ruins 
(»r buildings, wliile Ihc Egyptian iruit*bat is 
of special interest as it inhabits the dark 
chantbers of the Pyramids. 

Very curious arc the 
Harpy or Tul>e-no!icd fruit- 
bats, in which the nostrils 
take the form of small, tub¬ 
ular growths that diverge 
outwards and project beyond 
Utr end ol* the snout. They 
have a very short head and 
a rounded muzrlr. 

Among the hats known 
as Horse-shoe hub, so called 
betnuse of* the leaf-like 
growths upon the nose, one 
part ofwhicfns shaj>ed tike 
a fiftrse-shoe, two species, 
namely (he Greater and 
the Lesser horse-shoe Int, 
arc found in the British Isles. 

Both are of small sj/r, the 
greater species having a 
wing-s|>an of ul)out thirteen 
inches, and the lesser species 
but nine inches. Their eyes 
arc so small that they look 
like minute bends set in 
the fur. 

The Loug-eared hat is 
another kind foutid in the 
British Isles ; it is sometimes 

nevn in London. As implied THE SEROTINE. 

by its name its cars are of This Brithb Bit Joes not nuke hh 
considerable length. They •PPcinnct until quite Kite in the mning. 
can be folded, when the sharp-pointed inner 
part, or tragus, as it is called, is alone visible. 

Mainly nocturnal in habits, though occasionally 
seen abroad in daylight, this bat shelters in 
church towers, outhouses, or under the roofr 
of buildings. Sometimes large numbers of the 
creatures arc found huddled together, asleep in 
their cosy retreat. Long-eared bats feed chiefly 
upon moths; in captivity they will often become 
80 tame as to take food from a personas hand. 

The rarest of British bats is the Barbastelle, 
a little creature that measures two inches in 
length, and has a wing-spread of ten inches. 


It selects all kinds of situactons for its habita¬ 
tion ; caverns, holes in trees or in old walls, 
beneath the roofs of buildings, and behind 
shutters, all are equally to its liking. An 
instance has even been recorded of an in¬ 
dividual being found down a mine at a depth 
of seventy leci below the surface. The barbas- 
telle is usually soliury, both during its flight 
and when hibernating. 

Tl)e commonest of our l>ats is the Pipistrelle, 



“ Fliiicrmouse,'' as it is often called. It is 

(he smallest Britisfi species, 
and measures only a little 
more than one and a half 
inches in 1 cngi h, w i ih a wing¬ 
span of eiglii and a half 
irKhes. The animal is (o be 
met with in both town and 
country; it hides in belfries, 
buildings, and behind gutter 
pipes. Its l<H>d consists 
chielly of gnats, but, should 
the opportunity ariM*, it is 
alv) partial U* a diet oi raw 
meat. It h,as bueti found 
clinging to, and feeding 
upon, an uncooked joint that 
was hanging up in n lai'drr. 
The pipistrelle does tjot 
Ix'gin iis f>enod of* liil)cr- 
nation as early os other 
British bats ; moreover, it 

frequently comes forth fr om 
its hiding-pl.icc and com¬ 
mences to lead an active 
life again as early as Uie 
middle of M.irch. When 
flying, it progri'sses very 
rapidly, and turns aside 
fjt>nj Its direct course with 
sudden twists. It is able to 
run along (Jre ground with 
considerable speed, and tan 
rise into the air therefrom by taking a sudden 
upward leap, and then spreading ou( its wings. 
In this respect it is unlike the majority of bats, 
which have to climb up to an elevated position 
before they can launch themselves into the 
air and take to the wing. 

The Noctule or Great bat (another species 

found in the British Isles) may be recognised 
by the str^ht course it takes wlien flyings as 
well as by the speed and lieight of its flight. 
Its body is about three inches in length, and 
its outspread wings measure fourteen inches 
It poKseees a broad head with widely 
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The Noctule, known ilw %% the Grett Bel, » enothcf nMtve of the Bfithh I«l«. Thougli tw more then 
three inchee tong it has a wing spin of fogrtcen inches. Like most of «i uibe u »i nocturnal m hiou. 




FLYING POXBS. 

14 m metupe that btinn out to the fuU the eerie efawtfr of daeee Indian fruit b«i. Wi 4 e-^ a^ 
iddkd c£e logetber, th^hang bead downwards under an arch—are they asleep or siJentJy watching us ? 
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separated ears ; while its fur is of a reddish^ 
brown colour. In England this bat is to be 
found as far north as Yorkshire. 

Yet another British bat Ls the Serotine bat. 
Jts Latin name is Vesptrugo serotinus^ the latter 
word si^tnefying “ that happens late,** and re¬ 
ferring to the creature's habit of not com¬ 
mencing to ily until laic in the evening, and 
con t inu i ng do so un til daw n. 1 1 is also known 
as the Dmky bat, and is somewhat rare 
ant] very local m the area of its distribution. 

A Bat thot tooke tike a butter/ly. 

Most limits are of a sombre hue, but the 
Painted bat is an exception t<» the rule. Its 
iur is of an oninge tint, and the membranes 
of the wings are decorated wilh orange and 
black ; when the creature flics it looks almost 
like a butterfly. This Ixit is found in the forest 
regions of India, Ceylon, Sumatra and Java ; 
the Cingalese call it ** h'eMvoulfia *' (plantain- 
bat) Ixrausf* of its habit of sleeping within the 
shelter olT<ildrd plantain leaves. 

South and Central Arnericn Is the home of 


U T CATS 

the remarkable Pig bat, so called because of 
the truncated nature of its rather long snout. 
The most curious thing about it, however, is 
that the soles of its hind feet, and also its 
thumbs, are provided with suctorial discs that 
enable the creature to climb up a smooth 
surface, just as a fly walks up the perpendicular 
face of a sheet of glass. Though many 
creature exhibit a modification of this 
principle it Ls seldom developed to such a 
pitch as this. 

The Long-tailed bat, found in North-East 
Africa, India, and Burma, Is one of a group 
known as Free-tailed bats, most of which have 
tlie tall projecting beyond the membrane con¬ 
necting the hind legs. During the cold season 
tills animal retires to some sliehiT where it 
remaias hidden until the return of tiic warm 
weather. Before* settling down U) iw long rest 
it cau heartily and thus accumulates an 
enormous amount of fat around its iciil and 
thighs; thb is ahsorlx^ into the animaPs 
sysictn during the time it is hil)rmating. 

The Naked, or Col I a ml Inil, (bund in the 



THB LONG-EARBD BAT. [Utmdi4i4 

Long ears arc the diatiociive fearare of thia Bat, which ia a native of out own iilands. Straoie to say, its 
ears tan be folded tlmosi out of ai|ht, with ody the sharp part apparent. Mocha are ica principal food 
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BATS ASLEEP. 

Above k a curiouK picture of Dau atleep, in tomewfau irvelcfuit poatum. Their wings ire cUncly folded 
round their bodiesi and their grip on the branch is so lirm that even during hibemaiaon it is not relaxed. 


tJ<*nsr ibresis of ihr Malay regions, has earned 
llie rrputalien oflMring ilie ugliest oT all bau. 
Bxeept fbr a slight fringe or collar of hair 
around ihe neck, its thick, black skin » almost 
naked. This absence of fur makes ii im* 
possible for the young ones to cling to the 
laxlics of their parents in the normal manner, 
so Nature has endowed the latter with a deep 
pouch, situated hrlow the arms, in which the 
babies arc carried in the days of their infancy. 

'i'o the nrdiiiary person none ol' the bats is 
of more evil repute than the Vampire, and one 
invariably axstirialcs it with the gruesome 
habit of sucking bl(Kxi. As a mailer of fact, 
however, lliere arc quite a number of diflcrcni 
kinds (d'vampires, and very few indulge in this 
objectioiiul>le practice. Many vampires feed 
entirely upon insects, others upon fruit; 
ail are found in . Central and Southern 
America only. 

Of the itannicss or fhiit-eating species, the 
Great vampire has a wing-spread of about 
twenty-eight irtches. “ Nothing in animal 
physiognomy,*’ writes Mr. Bates, can be 
more hideous than the countenance ol* this 
creature when viewed from the front; the 
large, leathery cars standing out Ctom the top 
of the head, the erect spear-shaped appendage 
on die tip of the nose, the grin, and the 
glistening black eye, all combine to make up a 
^ure that remind one of tome imp of iable. 


The vampire, however, is llu* most harmlr-« 
of all bats, and its inoffensive characicr is well 
known to residents on thr* b;inks of die 
Amazon.” 

With djc Long-tongued vampires we have a 
group that are characterised by the great 
length and narrowness of their mu/sle, and 
also by the unusual length of die Um^v which 
can be protruded for a considerable distance 
beyond the lips. Upon the upper sutface of the 
tongue the tip is provided with numerous small, 
thread-like growUu which enable the animals 
to obtain insects hiding in the recesses of 
dowers, as well as fruit-pulp from the interior 
of hard-skinned fruits. Formerly it was 
l>elievcd chat this curious tongue was employed 
by the bat for the purpose of sucking 

Two kinds of Vampires. 

There are only two species of Blood-sucking 
vampires. The common kind, ranging from 
Central America to Brazil, is quite small and 
measures only three incites in length, while the 

second species, found only in Brazil, and 

comparatively rare, is not so large. 

The more usual virtlms of these bats arc 
horses, cattle and fowls ; the latter quickly 
dir from loss of blood as the result of a bite. 
Human beings, however, when sleeping, are 
someumes the victims of the bats' unpleasant 
aitentioos ; the paru generally selected for the 
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withdrawal of blood are the big toes or the 
nose of the dumberers. 

It seems strange that the tnccinu of the 
blood«sucldng vampires should allow the tiny 
creatures to dine upon them without prote8t> 
for it would be quite easy to drive off the 
unwelcome guests. The bats» Itowevcr, pro¬ 
ceed to make (heir meal in such a manner 
that their victims are unconscious of the 
animal's presence. When about to feed, die 
vampires hni of all shave oiT a thin and 
horizontal layer of tlieir victims* skin with the 
aid of their razor-! ikc inebor lecih. Thus the 
capillary blood-vessels alone arc pierced, and 
no pain is caused ; the bats then suck up the 
blo^ that genilyoo2es from the wound. When 
(he creatures have finished their meal they 
seal up with their siiliva die puncture thev 
have made, so that die blood ceases to flow. 
Very often, however, some unconscious move¬ 
ment of a victim causes a but to fly away 

lieforr it has had its 
^ fill and luis acted in 
k iliis manner, in which 

case the 1)1 rx^ will con- 
to ooze the 
lor a long 
In spite 

superstitious tenter 
inspire, these Imis arc 
really tinngcnius 
(o It u in n 1) <’ n g 


ikMV ralwter 

THE 

NOCTULE. 
Here ii ihe A 
Noctute Sfl he ^ 
sppctn by 


do«n«srd« 

fnd 


A NIGHTMARE BAT. IM'. s. Bwhdt^ 

The Vunpare is the demon of the Bet world. Quiu span Bon hii practice of sucking the blood of his 
rictistt, he bit e very hideous fKe. A deeper twakiog coddeolj mi^t easily tniinke hig> for • nlgbunaft. 
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l.unch'tjmp on the lakef The tinie Beever nukei i puoctuil appeannce ei meal-tin)ex, and hia friend^ 
Grey Owl, ia no Jcas punctual. Grey Owl hid a way with the Baven. Thenuh Kill wild, (hL 7 came at 

hiN coll, and reaponded to bia overturn with perfea cooulcnce. \n i sh/r>»tcH4 
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ST. FRANCIS OF THE BEAVERS 

HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE, F R.G.S. 


PT. FHAM.IS of the thirtwith ctHtmy was the fietiH and protector of the tvild 
4 3 whmt h ealM his (ittU hrothers'* h (^nada there fived anot/irr Si. 

F/avii, iidto died in and whose espeiial care uhu the Beams. In this 

chapter tve f^et a gihnpse of drey Owl*s serrety as ue follow kis daily life amonf* the 
jnlds. He did nut turn his pels into pamperedfavottriles. He had a wonderful sympathy 
xnlhy and underslanding of the sl^ Beavers, ivldle they responded m a ivay that recalls 
tl\e ntagic of the fairy-tales, m which beasts and birdf behave like human beings. 


W Iir.N ihc ofljcinls of the Canadian for the bratrr is an exceedingly shy and timid 
Crovmiment decided to establish a creature, invariably making itself scarce when 
colony of Bi^avers in the streams any one appears. But here was a man who hud 
coursing through Riding Mountain National succeeded in making pets of them. True, it had 
]*ark, in die Province of Manilol>a, Uicy knew called for the exercise of comiderablr patience 
of only one man wlio could lulhl this dlfTicult and tact, cxjupled with a sympathetic under* 
r6Ie. So they sent couriers into (lie wilds of standing of wild life. 

Quebec to find Grey Owl, a veteran trapper, Grey Owl had been a trapper of bcavcis for 
who was reported to be as friendly with the years, and then suddenly realising how scarce 
beavers in his section of Canada as a iarmer this creature had become he dcU rmined to 
is with Ills herd of cows or flock of sheep. quit trapping, save for the necessities of ihc 

After w'eeks of searching, f>rey. Owl was chase, and devote bis time to more peaceful 
found paddling his birch*bark canoe along a pursuits. On the liaiilu of a stream in the 
winding streum. Heaven were actually swim- wooded wilderness of Quebec he and his wife 
ming alxiut his craft and one proud old beaver built a cabin, cleared the forest around tlieir 
was sitting, like a dug, in the lx)w oi the boat, dwelling, and settled down. Then one day 
The couriers could scarcely believe their eyes, they discovered a mother beaver who had been 
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tnq^ped, kaving behind a young brood oniy a 
few weeks old. Now, a young beaver at any 
time is a very delicate animal, and rralidng 
that death would claim the whole brood if 
left to sbiA for thrm»elvcs, Grey Owl and hb 
wife took the young amphibians under their 
care. 

The liitlc hcavcR rapidly Ix^amc very tame, 
would (time liasdly at a call, eat food right out 
of his hand, and follow Kim about the camp 
likcdomcsiic pels. And that was the beginning 
of' Citey Owl’s romantic friendship with the 
’’liule people" which was niferwards to lead 
10 mucii bigger results. 

Grey Owl had many intemting stories to tell 
of his ([uaint pels. On one occasion lie 
rjpiurcd a young lieaver, one of a pair, tlic 
other one of whicfi had di<*d, and lirouglu liim 
to a small lake near his cabin. The little 
a I lima i« how<*V4T, refused to rernaui wild. 
Every tiiglit he carnc to the c.ulMn door, 



Etcrally begging to be allowed in. He would 
sit cotftentcdly on the floor, allow Grey Owl to 
pick him up and stroke his rich fur, and would 
sometimes fell asleep in his protector’s arms. 

How th« Braver aet$ os Joiner and woodetuier. 

When the ice came he took up his residence 
in the cabin, in which Grey Owl hod con¬ 
structed a son of imi cation beaver house witli 
a tin tank for a swimming p<x>l. Here he lived 
coDteniedly all the winter, revealing a sagacity, 
mischievousness, and sense ol* fun that were 
almost human, though it is probable that a 
British housewife would have been utterly 
horrified at the antics of this queer pet. 

His acLiviiies were amazing. He dug a 
innnci and spread the eju’ih over the cabin 
Hoot, and every night he emptied ilic wood- 
[mix, making scafToids to reach uthlcs and 
windows. All crevices wen^ scaled up, and one 
day Grey <)wl c.ame home to find the door 
l>Anked so lightly widi Idnnkcis from tlir bunk 
that he had to gel in ihrough j window 1 The 
windows were blocked with fircw^xtd ; the 
U'avrr's imiinci wax against places .whicli 
admitted light. They wert* poicncut cniranees 
lc>r enemies, so every open was 
carrfully scaled up. 

'I’owards the end of the winwr 
another young licaver, found 
woumltx! and hall-ili'owned 
and nursed l^ack to h<*allh l)y 
his Indian protector, was 
^ iiddtxl to the donjtstic 
circle. With the coming 
i »f s(>ring, however, both 
animals were returned to 
the water, where Lliry 
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FEEDING THE BABY. 

Rcirng sa orphtned Bemr is oo aty mk, e»ecu2b m die little crescura ve incUaed to be deJiate. Yet 
here, too. Grey Owl is succcssAil; ud pcficct tnttt is ci p r e s scd in the aitirude oS (be Beenv. 
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OK THE LAKE. 

■nd muddy fr«n the likc*-wiU dimb iato Grey Owr» boat and even on to hii 
cure above« bavifif been freed by Grey Owl from a oap, becu&e bu devoted frie&d. 


soon took up their natural beaver life, 
repairing an old dam, felling trees, and building 
a cosy home uTier the llishion of their kind. 

Gra> OwiV wiruer guests. 

Every winter for five year? Grey Owl had 
one or more young beavers in his cal>in, 
which bore marks of tfteir iccih. Bench and 
Ublc«legs, door*janib and l)Unk—even the log 
floor*—si lowed si got of cfiiwing up by the 
industrious ** little people.'* Although Grey 
Owl made a i>f»int of returning ihtr young 
beavers to (heir native element os soon as the 
winter wa& over, ibr he had ito desire to 
domesticate them or turn (hern into pam]>ercd 
pels, they btill coniinurd his l;wi friends. When 
they iieard lib voice calling at ilic landing' 
place they would swim to him down the lake, 
even il' lltey were liulf a mile away. 

They learned to prefer *‘ human ** luod to 
their own diet of po])hir leaves and willow* 
shoots, and eagerly drvoun^d the l>oilcd rice 
and bannock Grt'y Owl brought litem. When 
iu‘ was avs'uy on journeys nut on the trail 
lli <7 often came to rnrcl him, far fnmi ihi'ir 
native ctcriirni, greeting him with little 
wriggles and squeals of delight. Some!hues 
thf'Y would wait ai tfie cabin door, eager lo 
know what udilde gift hr had Iwouglit ihroi. 
Apples wett* their s[>rciAl delight, and as he 
loosened his )Ki<*k i))ry wmUd t tig at the coeds 
ill their elfort m help I urn to open it. Then 
Uit 7 would tixatniiie ciich (uckage with alinoat 


childish curiosity, emitting cries of exatemcot 
when they came upon their fevourite fruit. 

Grey Owl l>eeame engaged in beaver»Con« 
servaikm work tor iht^ Canadian Government, 
ai>d when he took up hu new post in the Riding 
Mountain National Park, in Manitoba, he took 
W’it)) him os many of lib l>edvrr Inends «is lie 
could ; and the doinesi ic»led colony over 
which he presided in the jiark was the first 
successful attempt U* keep ifie busiest of fotvst 
cr«*alures healthy and haft(ty in a stale of 
semi*eapltvity. 

Grey Owl and his wife were certain that there 
aiv unsuspected fKissibilities lying dormant in 
tlie natures of thcM: little brethren ol llic 
wilderness," m^eding nnlv kindly inien'sl and 
undcivtanding to uwukdi them. 

" TIu* v^*iiv >f the la aver n gisleis his fi*el- 
ings w'llh inlieetions startlingly tmman and 
very easy cd hiterim latum/' decl.m'd (ircy 
Owh " From it wc gather that he stsins to bo 
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to all the simpU^r cmotifms of which 
w<*, iis htmiatis, claim a monopoly^ includnv; 
to a markrd cl4'^n-c thost* of gratitude aiul 
affection. And iliis is not mi*rc ‘ cupboard 
Jovp ' dtlKT, as with mrwt 4lomesUc animals, 
as w'itness tiie raw of the y< Jirling fjiavcr, 
wliu ti I liluTaied frian a trap, nursing his 
l<H)t hjT M'ViTiil wni'hs. 

Ahlioiigli he had iu vit fxToro set oyi s on 
atnun, lliv |^ir)r crt^ainrc m'i iiihI io realise lliat 
I liari K^ivi^U Ins life, follo\ved nie roiiml tlio 
camp like a d<ig. and slrpl aloiigMfle of me at 
iiigid. When 1 sid liini free. Im' t<K)k n|> his 
n sklenrc m the txnid, often following mveains* 
np aii<l d<»wii the lake and on cKiuisioiis eliml>> 
ing into it. Ih* sluiwerl Ins atl4*ciion for ini' at 
liines by ehmhmg on to my kn(s*s, and 
s<|ucezing his nMt a pnU or so ol told, 
muddy water. nnnnIjUng ninienti*<lly to linn- 
M'lf llu^ wlide." 

Among tin‘just Ives the Uimis are ver\' 
wn'iahle animals. TIm'V Usually Jiw in stn anis 
win TO, m ordvt to reiuhr the water .suUk lent |y 


deep, they build wontk'cful dams made of mud 
and the steins or Ixnighs of trees felled by their 
powerful jaws. In the iieighbourhuod of this 
dam they construct their “ lodges which are 
roomy chumlKTs usually having two under* 
water entrances. 'Hie mud that is ust-d to 
cement the twigs l^igether is ptaslercd down 
by the front hvt. and not. as sometimes sujv 
posisi. hy the tail, which is employed sole ly 
us H rudder. 

The material's us«‘dbyfhc bi'averin but I ding 
i1h* clams include* drift woorl. gn*cn wiUow's, 
bin'll, jioplars, and mud and stone, 

In building their hoiiM^s. the UaverKC.Ncrcisu 
gn at can*. 'riicM* are loniu'd of iho same 
matmaU js tlie dam, and iin* constructed to 
fiouM* aUait eight u* tweK%' annuals. Some of 
I lie larger Iioum‘> an* built with jxirtitionft, 
forming a|»artiiKiMs (hat have nn comtnunb 
cut ion with each oilier excvpl under w*aler. 
H<'avers work viTy hard, hence the siiyjngi 
" .As bii'^y as a ln'avvr." Tliey an; swill in their 
action, and travel hy water w lie never possible. 



ORPY t)Wl/S SBCHET. f« J. 

How tenderly Grey Owl miai&lcrcd to hu »tnQ|e pets! This perhtps*'-r«ther thun cupboarcbluve^wss the 
Mcrttt of the power which drew the thy wild Betvers. some of whom aey serer before heve som a mia. 
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A group of sporting dogs—pointers aod retrievers—preparing fora <Uy witt) (be birds. These British dogs 
•re among the mst of their kind, keen and uerc atul deeply imbued with the sporting instinct 

[Co9rt4*y^' j, w. iM 
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By CECILY M. RUTLEY 

A find Ai* OvR hive rtw bttn the Uxl of friends. JVo other ertatuxe has 

xX adapted Jnmse/J tike the Dog Ut ids tnorter^s designs^ iff throuut himsetf so 
compfetefy into hii manifold activities. His ifuatitiet are of the hart as well as of the 
head. I Vis loyalty and his strong sporting instisKt appeal to us. Frequently his candte 
inte/lfgcHce it matked fy umefhing very like di\CTetion. Hunting or roursingf saving 
life on the fidiing “ Banh of Xlewfoundland or the high pass of the St. ^tthardy 
pulling (he dedge over the Jro::jen snow, or guarding his waster*s property—he tt a 
faithful ffiend and ally. In the following ehapter Dogs tf many kinds are dealt with. 


F rom (’arU(*st times do^s have, played a 
pj'ominrnl purl in die life of Man. The 
Ancient Egyptians held them in I he 
grcairst veneration. They were looked upon 
as emblems of (he divine being, and figures 
of dogs cippear in tlic fric7/:s of the majority of 
the E(ry|>tian temples. When a dc^ died in a 
family all the mcmlicrs shaved themselves as 
a sign of griei and mourning i 'lliis veneration 
and love may probably have arisen from the 
fact that the all-important annual overflowing 
of the waters of the Nile, upon which the 
fertilising of so much of the land depended, 
coincided with the appearance of a certain 
star, Sirius. Because its apparent protectimi 
and watchfulness over them were similar to 
those of the dc^, the Egyptians named a the 
*‘dog*sittr,” arid worshipped it. Tlic Ethio* 
piarts even went as far as to elect a dog ibr 
their king I Ihey looked upon its fawning as a 
sign of approval of their actions and govern* 
ment, and its growl as the reverse. The Jews, 


on the other hand, regarded the dog with the 
utmost abhorrmce, and rankt^ it amongst 
the unclean beasts, taking up this attitude m 
order to prevent the Israelites, who had 
Mkjourned su long in Egypt, from lollowirv; the 
idulatroux praetinsc of that and other countries 
of the time. l)<»gs urr looked upon as unclean 
by the Hindus .also, and the most insulting 
epithet (hat a Hindu or Mohammedan can 
l>cstow upon u Christian or European b '' a 
dog.” There is sttll some diversity of opinion 
ns to whether the dog is descended from the 
wolf or not. animals possess certain 

cbarncierisiics in common, but thexc are also 
vime marked difTerences l)c*iween lhf*m. 'Fhui 
the pupil of the eye of every dog, ofwluievcr 
land or species, is always round, wltercos that 
u\' a wolf is oblique in form. I'here are also 
differences in tlieir habits and tempers. 

Wild dogs roam in large numbers through 
many lands. One of die most wonderful and 
iotereating is the African hunting dog, which 
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is unique in poeemng only four toes on iU 
fi^nt as well as on its hind feet. In build aiKl 
colouring it somewhat resembles the spotted 
hyena. I'hc African hunting dogs roam irom 
the Cape, through East Africa, lo Somaliland, 
in large packs whidi cha.se and kill even the 
biggest antelopes, and it is from this hunting 
habit that they derive their name. ITtey hum 
chiefly by night, although they arc also some- 
times to be seen abroad by day. Much harm 
is done by them amongst flocks and herds, 
for (h(^ fearless creatures pay no heed to the 
domesticated dogs. They do not hesitate lo 
attack them should need arise, and the 
farmers' dogs naturally have a great dislike fur 
their wild cousins, atid give warning of their 
approach by comiimd l>arlung. 

A near relative of the African huruing dog 
is tilt* short*hcad(d, short-lcggitl Dhole, or 
Red Wild Dog, of India. Its coat is generally 
rusty^red in colour, but Koinrtimes rusty-grey 
or greyish-browti, and its hair is long, having 
in the Tibetan and Himalayan species a dose, 
woolly undiT-fur. It is liirty-ihv inches in 
length, I fie black tail firing right inches long, 
and ending in a long-haired brush of an extra 
lix and n Itulf inches. Hunting in pucks, 


numbering usually from rix to twelve but 
sometimes including as many as twenty 
animals, the dhole haunts the biggest forests 
in India, and the Himalayas from Kashmir to 
Assam, and also the open country of the 
valley the lower Indus and Tibet. Unlike 
the African dog, however, which is nocturnal 
in its habits, it is mosdy aliroad during the 
day, huiititig deer, antelopes and wild bean in 
India, wild sheep and ibex in Tibet, and it does 
much les harm amongst domesiicaied animals, 
for, as a rule, it avoids the haunts of man. 

Wild Degs of the mountain Joreitt, 

ll)e Silierian Wild Dog, an Asiatic species, 
also frequents foresu on the sides of mountains, 
and alM> hunts in packs. In common with all 
(hr t>ihcr wild dc^ of Asia, it is handsome 
and brave. 1 is colour is varuible, but gc^nerally 
resembles ifiat of llir fox in summer, changing 
to a whitish hue in tfir winter. It roams over 
Sifx*ria as far soulh as the Altai Mountains, or 
even farther, l>ciiig <iccasinnally niri with on the 
oprn steppes. 'I'hc Malay Wild Dog is smaller 
and of a slighter build ihaii its I ndiun relative, 
although its ha)>i(s are practically the same. 
Rufous b the colour of its upper-parts, while 



M9.* WoMrtf) AFRICAN HUKIINU IXMiS. 

From the Ctpe to SomiliUad these fierce wild dop roun in hungry pedes, bringiu down even tte gitnt 
eland end pkyiof havoc unoot flocks snd herds. here tong legs lod Urfe sen taa are eUrue like hysnu* 
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THE BUSH DOG. 

A native of Giiiaaa and Brazil, the Buah Doc prescota an unpudy appearance. His \tt» and tail are short and 
his body long and dumiy-lookizif. His head somewhat resembles that of the TasnuoIaA Devil, and his looks 
ahogether are very tin-dog like. He is smaller than a foor, and bis short, hairy coat is dark-brown in odour. 

zSi 


lanfT trof^ in the towns and the villages of 
Eastern Europe, Africa and Asia, have come 
from a d^nesticaied breed which has reverted 
in a half-wild state. They are believed to inter* 
breed with wild jackals and wolves. 


THE ^IHliKlAN WILD DOG. 

This imndsome creature rutiges the mountain furcst« 
of Northern Asia. Hit Jong bushy Uil. or “ brush,** 
and reddisJubrown cnac which, however, changes t(> 
white in winter, give him a wnIMiko air. 

of tlir lower. 1 1 w (bund from the ni.iinland of 
the Mahiy IVnliisulu lo Sumiitm nnd J.iva, 
niiii fM)ssibly r.mues as (hr ns fkmim. Java is 
ak* the home ol the rongrra I)o«, a half-wild 
apecios lirlrmglnK in etTlain trifica. a?id a ne.ir 
relative of 1 he Ausiralian Dingo. The Raecntm 
Dog ol Cihiiia and Japan closely rrsembles a 
raccoon in ajipeanitict*, he net* ils mime. Ii 
has a long, shaggy coal of a nnnglrd hlat k and 
yellow colour, sJiort. rounded ears, and a 
ix>i riled ]nuzy.l<\ 'fhe Hiisii Dc^' of Guiana and 
brazil, rather smaller than an ordinary ihx, 
has a long Ixxly, sliorl legs and fail, and short, 
dark-brown hair. 'I'he Pamh Dogs, found in 


The Dog lAor does not bork. 

Oosdy akin to the paruih of India is the 
Dingo of Australia, which is slUl found In 
its wild sUkte. Although varying gready in 
size and shape, the dingo as a rule has long 
limbs, a iairly large head with broad muzzle 
and crcci can, and a long, rather bushy tail, 
The variations in colour are also very great, 
ranging from inn or Jbxy red to blackish oti the 
head and back, the u.jdcr fur lining gc^nerully 
greyish or even white. The liji of the tail is 
usually white, and somciiincs the paws also. 
Tlie wild dingoes arc timid creatures, seldom 
(o be seen during the day. It is not until Uie 
sun has gone down that they come forth from 
their hiding-places to hunt, girncTully in little 
IVIHies nuinl>ering not morr than four or hvc, 
although HOTT)eiiiru9 they are to l>r seen in 
larger p.v'ks. If an Aitslrali.an native finds a 
litter <if dingo pnjM in the hollow trunk of a 
tree, where dicy arc usually fx)ni. he in¬ 
variably carries them ui his hut, where he 
iend.s ihein with as much love and care as 
ihougl] they weri* his own ehildrcn. He never 
brats a dog if it Is naughty, only scolds it, and 
llu! dingoes, even when full grown, steep in the 
huts with the nalivk*8 and are fed on meal and 
fruit. I'hry are trained to kt^ep guard over the 
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THE BORZOI fi- 


The beaut ffuJ Horxoi, famed lot his coun^ anJ 
flectne^s wai once the hunting dog of the Ru««inn 
aDble^> who taught it to bunt and kill ihc woIvoh. 

natives' flocks, and their kmi M-rnf nniki*> 
them very usclul in tracking down all s4»rtK oj* 
game. Wficn u dini^o IW'Is it liiu> run far 
enough it sto}», and alwuluidy rriiur« to go 
any further ; then its muster picks it u]> and 
caiTies it on his shoulder, l^rh dh\uo will 
olx^y and follow only its own muster. Dingoes 
do not bark. 

The dog was probably (he firsi animal lobe 
domealicuicd by man. who early realised the 
valuable assets for his own ruTds in the 
animar$ strength, swiftness, krt'n |)owct of 
scent, and no doubi soon discovered the 
afTection and laithfulncss inhereni in (be 
canine tribe, and the wonderful inielligcnce 
that is capable of such great dcvciopiiieni. 
Whether (hr doinestir dog is a descendant of 
a common stKcies once entirely wild has not 
yet been, and probably never will Ik*, definitely 
ascertaiiird, but it is interesting to note that 
the wild dog of Northcni tun>pe and Asia is 
not unlike, in appearance and character, the 
ordinary British domesticated type, while there 
is a decided simiJiiHty between the lurcJier and 
many wild dogs of the southern hctnispberc. 
Whatever its origin, die domestic d(»g is now 
found in a great number of various breeds, tlie 
result of dilTcrenres of climate and tbod, of 
cross-breeding, and of the care and attention 
of man. 

It would be interesting to know when dogs 
first l>egan to \ic tamed. The mummies and 
frescoes of Ancient Egypt include at least four 
breeds of domesikat^ dogs. First there is 


the coMDion F.g> 7 >tian pitriah. Secondly, the 
£cvm, a long-legg(*d species with a coat of 
short, grcyisli-yellow hair, a broad forehead, 
upright ears, and a long tail that is carried 
curled up over its liack, indeed, a species 
rather like a large mongrel terrier, although 
originally tlKmght to be a greyhound. Thirdly, 
there was the Egyptian house dog, an animal 
a gcKxl deal stitaller tJian the tesem, and much 
mure roinmon. Fourthly, tltc apiiz or leuloit^ 
mu<'h lai^r than an ordinary large Pomer.v 
nian. In (Itri, a strong, powerful dog resembling 
ill ihese charut leiisurs ilic pre«^ni-day spit? 
<if the Bed<miiis. Ancieiu Egyptian paintings 
also depiri the grryhoiiiid. 

In addition to the Australian dingo there 
an* sevTral other bnrds of It a If-wild, hnll* 
dnmiatirated dogs. Most of these resnnblr a 
wolf in (heir long, w<K>lly hair and uprighi c\\\>. 
*rhr Jlbck Wolinlog of Florida resniiblcs die 
ordinary black wolf (»f tlicsc parts, and the 
I'ariiih-dog (if India is much like the liidi.m 
wolf. The slu*<*|MJogs 4»f Kin' 0 |>e mid Asia and 
ifte w'olves o1 those eontiiients arc ver*y .similar, 
and ill Noifli Amerira some <»f (he Red liiduni 
irilx's jiossess doiiiirsile flogs remarkably like 
lliceoyou*. 'Fhe Eskimo dog l<>und rhnajghoot 
inmt of the Arctic regions bf>wls like a wolf, 
but in*vrr Ihirks. I is coat is rougfi, its ears 
small aiKl upright, its tail straight and bushy. 

T#ir Pom is •' reducing." 

TN fact, it Is supjxM'd to lx* a reclaimed 
^wolf, «irid die Eskimf>s ,tre said to comw the 
dogs with wolves in order to keep up their 
sirx*and strength, which is no doubt die reason 
why it has proved ini|H>ssible lo prevent them 
from at lacking goals and .sheep and other small 
doTnesticated animals. Rni die Eskimo dog, 
with its cunning and wonderful jxjwrrs of 
endurancf'i is invaluable lo hs masters, and 
has also proved of die greatest use to Arctic 
explorers in drawing their sledges over the 
snow and ire. 

'Hie Pomeranian in chisely allied to the 
Eskimo dug. The original species weighed 
liTKn twenty to thitty pounds, and were 
largely used on Uie continent as sheep and 
watch-dogs, li was not until i8f)i that real 
development of the breed started together with 
efforts to reduce iw weight. By i pno there were 
Poms of only ten pounds in weight, but other* 
wise true to the original typt* I A great sensa¬ 
tion was caused when Miss de Pa.HS,’' a 
Pomeranian weighing only five pounds, was 
shown ! I'^^lay Poms of only three pounds are 
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Hete b s flike omen ttudy 4 ^ OMtr» the leader of ihe Husky sledge letm which iccoapenjed the Ule Sir 
Bmen Shickleton oa hit A&nrctic espeditioa* tad oude e recm on the funous Rost Sea trek. 
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not uncommon, aJthougb a pound or two 
more is a more popular wnght. With a sharp 
muz7tr, and busy tail which it carries over >u 
back, the Homeranian is healthy and strong, 
vriy Intelt[gent and devoted, and makes on 
excellent house dog. There is a smaller 
variety known sometimes as the spitz. The 
Chinese Chow ** is also a near relation, 
notable lor its bluish-black tongue and muzzle, 
lui coat is usually reddish brown. 

In sheep-dogs and collies the original 
hunting instinct of their wild ancestors has 
b('rn trained and developed into a marvellous 
capacity for herding sheep and cattle. The 
dogs are trained during tlicir first year, and 
learn tlicir work rapidly and easily. An 
of)p(»riuniiy to witness some shoep-d<^*' trials" 
xliould on no account be trussed, for one then 
has an opportunity of seeing something <»r the 
wonderful intelligence of these dogs, lltc 
s|XTics vary in dilfereni eounirics, but all have 
the same general cUuractcrisiies- str'>ng 
ajid fen, a thick and busliy tail, and generally 
A double (Irw-rbw on each hind limb. The 
rough bcoTiish ct>llic has grciitly improved in 
appenranee rince its introduction into this 
country, and in its popularity as a pet dog. 
It is now one of tlte most handsome of all llie 


Bnusl« dogi. It was during one of her first 
viuis lo B^moral that Queen Victoria fell in 
love with a Scottish shcep^log, and started 
the fashion of turning these dogs of humble 
origin into social favourites. Collie was the 
original name of this dog, being derived from 
the old name for the bla^-fac^ sheep which 
it tended so clevoiy. Its ancestry can be 
traced as fitr back as the sixteenth century. 

The motto o/ the Irish kingt. 

The origin of that fine animal, the Irish 
W<^«hound, is lost in antiquity. In olden 
limes these dogs were possessed only by the 
Irish chieftains, no one of lesser degree being 
permitted to keep them. On the crest of 
many of Ireland’s ancient kings was carved 
the image of this great hound with these words 
l)f neaih it: “ Ocntle when stroked, fierce 
when provoked." Tnily n good description 
of the dog as well as of their ina»tcr:> 1 There 
is a letter extant written fro in a Koman 
consul to his brother in Ireland, titanking him 
foi a " ginierous gift of seven Irish dogs." Tliis 
was in the fourth century, and from that time 
onward we find the Irish wnll-h<»und oAcn 
mentioned in the hLstory of its riatiw land, 
where it w'as \xwd in bunting and in warlare. 



THE OREYMOUKD. 

Vbo does not love the strctmlined beauty of the Greri^ound ? la the catbetc records cf antiquity he ippean 
u the type of spe^ ind olertness-^iDd so he temsinsa aad in gretter ft vour than ever, even to the present dsy. 
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Vk,i/o : A'lWf KtfHJIiMl TAIXY-HO J 

Tlic Foxhound is u lighter and slighcer edition of the Bloodhotind. His main interest is a sporting one ; 
in the hunting counties he is a faminar sigbt> chasing the fox 'cross country to the tune ol the huntsman’s horn. 

It was Oliver Cromwell who prohibited the bred for counilcict and the itculpturc, 

•ending of hounds as gifts lo rulers ol' oihtT paintings and tapestries of aiicirnl times 

lands, sayijig that owing to the scarcity of the abound in figures of this dog, Tlic greyhoutid 

dogs at home wolves were inerrasing x*ui is mentioned by writers of antiquity such as 
rapidly. Ihesr dogs are strong, grarcful Xenophon, Herodotus and Solomon, and 

en'dlures, diirty-onr inches at the shouldiT Shakespeare mentions it as a symlK)] ors]>ocd 

l)cing llu* right height for the male, and and aleriness. All the rrfi'n'nres swtiii to Iwar 

usually twti or throe* inches less ibr tht* witness to the fact that (hr characteristics of 

female. the girylionnd have alw.iys i>ecn the same. 

lh)i*2oi, or Russian Wolf-hound, w Graceful in appearancx*, slight in build, with 
^ one ol' the most bcauciiul of all the elongated limK^, and a long tail which helps 

bre^s oi* domesticated dogs, in every way to balance the body in making quick turns, 

a canine aristocrat. Its graceful, symmei- the greyhound is eminently suited for speed, 
rical form, high arched l)ack, silky coal ami keen Its Jteod is long and narrow, its neck long also, 
darkeyes. combined w ith its strength, speed and and a greyhound weighing as much as sixty- 
courage long ago marked it out as a favourite five pounds does not appear heavy. The 
of Russian noblemen whom it frequently favourite colour of this English greyhound is a 
accompanied on ihe hunt. From iwcniy-nioe unifoim sandy or a pale grey. In greyhounds 
incfies upwards is the ct^rrect height for the the sense of'smell is defective, and the animals 
male, from iwcniy-wrvcn indies lor the f<*mnlc, hmn entirely by sight. 

(heir puppies bdng remarkably small and The EnglUh Greyhound is Mieved lo be the 
ins[gmificanl-looking lUtle creatures ar fir^i. parent of raos( of the other and less well-known 
BuI the title, ** ArisiocraI of the canine race,** species. The Scottish deerhound with its 
has liccn rcKrvcd by some landers for ihe rough and shaggy hair is a larger and heavier 
Greyhound, whose origin is also lost in ihc bre^ o( the English greyhound. The Italian 
misiy annals of (hr past. In (he cosi of Europe greyhound, a mimature replica of (he English, 
and (he west of Asia it has apparently l>cen is so delicate that it is merely kept os a pet, 
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although it is able to maintain a considerable 
speed. In oriental countries the greyhounds cS 
to-<iay have, for the most part, silky hair, while 
in Central Africa there is a hairless species, and 
dogs of somtnvhat similar type are also found in 
Central and Southern America, and in China. 

Nearly related to the greyhound are the 
Whippet, a purely English d<«, and a cross 
between grryljounds and terrien, and ihc 
Lurcher. 'I he latter is alio a cross-bred dog, 
coming cither Irom greyhounds and sheep- 
dr^, or fixim deerhounds and collies. It 
follows the general form of a greyhound, but 
is of a heavier build with larger cars and a 
rougher roat. 

1 'hc Blor»dhound, or .Steiulihound as li )9 
sometimes called, is believed in lx* the <original 
iU»ck irom which have come all the English 
raccK of hounds. It is <»f a nuissive build, with 
a splendid bend, large drooping can, and 
genera I ly quite a smooth coat. A notable 
characierisii<* urc the transvente pucken on its 
ibrehead and I)Ctween its eyes. Its colour is 


usually tan, with big black spots. The blood¬ 
hound hunts by smell, and its wonderful 
ability and skill in tracking down human 
Ix3ngs was discovered and made use of by the 
Romans. To-day it is one of the most useful 
dogs to the police force. 'Phe training of a 
p<iUre dog is a comparatively recent art, anJ 
requires much care, patience and intelligence 
on the part of the trainer. ’Phe dugs are taught 
by kindness and by repetiticm. Cruelty and 
coercion ore useless. Dut the results well repay 
the months ul'constant resource and hard work 
inv'olved. It is only nccnaary to give a blood¬ 
hound something worn or used by the required 
criminal or l(St pt'rsou to smell or some other 
due, and in nine casex out of ten ihu clever 
hound is successful in tracking him down. 
The bloodhounds’ mciluKl of questing w sure 
and stow, and il* they ItMc the scent they go 
Itack until they find it, when they do their 
l>cst to follow it again. 

The Siaghound, a near relailve of the blood¬ 
hound, formerly existed in England in two 


MOTHER AND SON. 

A unique portrait atudy of two Gumber Spanicb—the youager weariof an npresiion that ia ouice 
indeicribabK t 'Fhese spanicla are beirily built and have larfe drooping ears covered with curly hair. 
In spice of their weight, however, they are often (raiAcJ to follow the ipm», and make good »p^>rcing dugs. 
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breeds* boUi of which now appear to be 
extinct, their place having been taien by a 
Urge breed of foxhound. 

'i'he Foxhound proper U a more lightly 
built dog than ihc bloodhound, famous lev 
iu speed and endurance and keen scent. 
Unlike the bloodhounds, the foxhounds go for¬ 
ward, not liackward, when they lose the trail. 

Ilow the Pointer tastes the scent/* 

Amongst other breeds of hounds may be 
mentioned the Harrier, a smaller breed of 
foxhound, but with Im power of endurance ; 
the Otterhound, a harrier with a thick woolly 
coal and oily undeHur, and the Beagle, a sniall 
lirerd of foxhound, with a long liody, and 
fairly slow S|>ccd. The Dacfishutid hails from 
Germany, and the Pointer, which varies 
slightly in the difl'ercni counirirs of Kur<»pr in 
which ic is found, Ls of Spanish origin, having 
been brought to bnglund by soldiers returning 
from the War of the Spanish Succession, 1704- 


13. la breeding in this country has resulted 
in a lighter and longer^legged dog than the 
modern Spanish and Portuguese types. la 
general form somewhat resembles that of the 
foxhound. It has a soft coat, and the colouring 
is usually white aitd spotted. The pointer’s 
chief feature is iu tall. Thb should taper away 
to a fine point from a thick base. Another 
choracierisdc of this breed is what is known as 
” chewing the scent.” When standing still, 
pennting to the game it has tracked, a pointer 
looks as if it were munching something. What 
it is really doing is ” tasting ” the scent in ia 
mouth ! Quick and intelligent, pointers arc 
also excellent and reliable <^>mpanions ibr 
children, and make good house do^. The 
Dalmatian nr plum pudding dog,” really a 
lightly built pointer, is Jiaid to have been 
origiiiaJiy employed as a Pointer in Dalmatia. 
It is easily recognised by its coal of n)und 
black spots on u white ground. 

^rne of' the highest cuninc Inlelligcnix; is 



THB NEWFOUNDLAND. f»^ S. Bmtdis 

The riHfd the ** Kina of Degdom ** 00 eccouat of his meouficeat proportioos^i reelly 

e oCMBber of the Speokl Omlhr. His Ufe-eKfiag ioitiaca ere well kaown eoa he is ranernble lor dev^oo, 
wisdOB ead herdiami. la NctHsoadJead be accooxpeaies the Aabemica when they put out to lifc 
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THE BRITISH BULLDOG. tAi W 
Formidable enough ax q foe I—but ax a friend tbc 
British Bulldog cm be both faithful ud ifle^onaie. 

found nmonirtt the Spameln, and thdr He* 
acendanu. 'Ilirir general characioriaiica are 
heavy build, with xhort rour^te ainJ more or 
leu short and lira vy limbs. Unto pendent car^ 
and a (hick and ollcn long coal. They liavc 
a(ao short and extremely broad skulls, which 
rue suddenly at (he eyes. J'hcy are believed 
to have come origin^y from Spain. Of 
spaniels proper there are field and whaler 

S anicls, and the smaller breeds for pels. Tlic 
dumber, Norfolk, Sussex and Cocker are the 
best breeds of held spaniels. The Clumber has 
a while coat with yellow spots, and long cars 
like vine leaves in shape. It is of a long, low 
and heavy build, and hunts silently, wt^reos 
the Sussex u of a lighter biuld and a noisier 
animal, with a coat of wavy golden hair. The 
Cockers arc smaller, and their coats are either 
brown or brown and white if they arc of the 
Welsh type, black if they are English. They 

have short heads, and wavy silky coats. The 

Irish water spanieb are the chief of this type. 
They are fairly Urge dogs compared with other 
spaniels. 

The little King Charles and Blenheim 
ipanieis are the favourite pet dogs of the breed. 
They are no doubt desceodanti of the Cockers, 
azhd have fine silky coats. The Poodle, of a 


slighter build and generally a more graceful 
dog than the spaniels proper, is no doubt 
descended from them. 

The Newfoundland, that King of Oogdom, 
b really an enormous spaniel. It shows (his 
relationship in iu fondness for the water, and 
its wonderful instinct to save people Imm 
drowning, which latter trait no doubt 
come from the original retrieving instinct of 
spaniels. It will even try to rescue " bathers 
in the sea or other water ! In its native country 
it is said that scarcely a fishing boat putt out 
to the banks without one of these dc^ 
accompanying her, for it would take a message 
back to the land if ncecssnry, and even pro* 
bahly save the fisherm nia lives if disaster befell 
Uiecn. 

Eni,lbh breeding has profluced a larger 
and mure intelligent species than the original 
strain. Tidrty-onr indies at the shoulder is 
no uncommon height for one of these dogs 
to*day, and for dignhy, wisdom, gentleness 
and bravery the Newfoundland has no equal 
amongst the canine race. It also has a wonder* 
ful memory fi>r all tmiimcnt it has received, 
whether good or bad. 

A true story b to hand uf a Newfoundland, 
Roy by name, the constant companion ofhli 
master and mistrests. Roy was the happiest dog 
in the world until Baby Edith arrived. Then 
matters somehow changed. Some pf the 
attention and affection that had hitherto been 



{»9*iUk 

THE FRENCH BULLDOG. 

The Fttftdi Bulldog hti uori^ can and i asnew 
chest, and is lighter in buttd t£sn hit Brltuh covsia. 
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THE ALSATIAN. I'Nrt ^ 


The bandsome AJiitiao* now i poputax pet in our 
own country^ ii employed in Gemuny aa • p^ice dug. 

aolely ibr Roy w<u now bcatowrd upon baby. 
Roy noticed thu, and weighed matters caro 
fully in his highly iatelUgetU mind, himlly 
coming to a dedsion and acting upon it. One 
day, as the cook happened to look out of the 
kitchen window, she snw Roy hurrying down 
the garden carolully canying a white bundle 
in his mouth- “ Whatever has the dog got? ** 
she cried, and hastened out after him. When 
she came up with Roy he had reached a field 
at the end of the garden, and was busily 
engaged in enlarging a hole he had already 

scraped In the ground, while )>aby reposed 
quietly on the earth beside him, awaiting 
in blissful ignorance her time to be popped 
into Mother Earth and covered up ! Roy’s 
master was speedily informed of his mis- 
doing, and Roy and baby were taken back 
again to the held and the hole, so that Roy 


should futdencand the reason why he reedved 
the first beating he had ever been given in his 
life. Henceforth Roy became baby’s devoted 
friend, ever by her side to watch over and help 
her, and it was he who really instructed her 
in ihc art of swimming when she grrw older. 

A canine UJe^iaver. 

'The St. Bernard look the place of the New¬ 
foundland in popularity in this country after 
thU former breed f)f large dog hod bc;.*n 
vividly dcsrril>rd in u course of Alpine lectures 
by the lute Albert Sniilli. It lakes its name 
from the Si. IkTuurd Hospice in Switzerland, 
.and many an Alpine traveller owes his life to 
(hr wonderful iiiirlligrnre of these dogs in 
searching for and finding people lost in the 
snow, their training Iwing received from the 
monks of iltc monastery. The .St. IV'rnard can 
bo as big as otiy other breed of dog. It u 
iKlieved to be nearly related to tht* spaniels, 
although itt exact origin is unknown. 

In this connection may be mentioned tlie 
Alsatian, or German police dog, for although 
not a spaniel, it has since the war become the 
most popular large dog in lliis land. De- 
sccik1 (^ long ago from the sheep-dogs of 
Thuringia and Wuriteniberg, the breed as it 
is known to-day originatcrl from (h'rmany, 
where, in the Stud Bo<»k of the German club, 
are the pedigrees ol* over three hundred 



THE FBKINBSB. 

Tht Peke has a bittery. Until t86o ba irti 

never SMB outside the palace of tba Chinese Emperor. 
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tJiousand of ihcac dogs, lis marv'olloitt in- 
tclligcnce makes the Alsatian invaluable t4»r 
police work, and it patrols the German borders 
in order to prevent smuggling. During the war 
U did great work as a messenger dog, and in 
succouring the wounded. Like the Newfound¬ 
land, the Alsatian luu a wonderful memory, 
and never forgets good or bad treatment. 

The BuUdo^ ia a true Briton. 

The Retriever, wiilt its close and curly black 
or tan coat, is u descendant of water ^anirls 
and Newfoundlands. Of various breeds <if 
Setters there are tite English ; the Irish, with 
red hair, and a more oxcitablc type than the 
English ; ihc Gordon, u more heavily built 
animal, with a coarser black and tin ettat, the 
chief Scottish type ; and the Russian Setter, 
with a matted wiKilly coiit. 

The Mastiff has hern used as a watch-dog lor 
eenturics, but as a general rule it is not highly 
inUflligent, and its temper is uncertain. The 
English mas riff is large and strong, with a 
short silky coat and pendent ears. Its colours 
are generally fawn and brindlc. The Tibetan 
type is just us big and strong, but its coat is 
iliaggy us a pruieeti(jn against the climate, and 
r *'i 



Ftude! Hsi/prd\ 

GRIFFON BRUXELLOIS. 

Though his straggly bcird And moustache give him 
■ bourg^ sir, the Brundi GriiEon Is • ital •ristoent. 
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THE GREAT DANE. 


Large end hesvy ak he is, the Greet Dene it nobly 
proportioned, and has a full share of canine grace. 

its toil is long and brush-like instead of thin. 
It has also larger ears than its English cousin. 

*rhc Bulldog, Britain's national dog, is tioted 
(<ir its strength, vigour and tenacity, three 
truly British traits. In spite of tlielr ferocious 
appearance bulldogs are, il' well trained, 
generally most friendly creatures, although 
tltey can Ik taught to be tenacious if need 
arises. There is a true story of a bulldt^ who, 
licing told playfully by its master before he left 
home in the morning to take care of baby, 
immediately took up its position beiude baby 
who was lying on the heartlinig. The faithful, 
olKdicnt creature refused (o allow even the 
child's mother to approach her, and finally 
her father had to be sent for to return from 
his office on purpose to release the dog from 
its watch I 

.Similarly devoted to children is the Bull 

I'errirr, a cross, as its name explains, l>etween 
the bulldog and the smooth terrier. 

The Gennan Boarhound, one of the biggest 
of the dogs, is of rather a slighter build Chan Che 
ICnglish mastiff, and its small care are erect. 
)i is now chiefly used in its native and other 
lands as a watchdog. 

The stately and ^gai£ed Great Dane is a 
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more lightly built creature tdll, yn^ ilender 
limbs. And iu muxzk is more poinced. 

Of the Terriers, these small, very active, 
and highly intelligent dc^, there are many 
varieties. They have Wn mentioned in 
English literature since the fourteenth century, 
and the two kinds—the smooth-haired terrier 
and the wir<‘—appear to have existed from 
the earliest titnes. But the origin of this breed 
is unknown. At one end oi the long Ibt is the 
active, jolly, Iriendly little Fox Terrier, with a 
compact body and fairly long legs; at the 
other, the lorig-haircd Skye Icrrier, with a 
long body, short legs and pendent ears. The 
King of Terriers is the Airedale. During the 
Oreai War airedules did invaluable work as 
sentry and messenger dogs on many fronts. 
Inde^, there were as fine heroes amongst the 
canine army as amongst the human. Otlier 
types which proved cxccllcttt lor training as 
messengers to gu where it was practically ijn«' 
possibir for humans to gt't through alive were 
collies, lurchers, shccp«d^, deerhounds and 
Irish and Welsh terriers. A true story is told 
of Q terrier whose ntasier left Ireland with his 
reginK'nl for France, leaving his dog behind. 
Bui Paddy rnanagid somehow or other to find 


his way across the sea, and finally discovemd 
his master in the Trenches 1 
Of pet dogs, also, there arc many different 
kinds. The proud little Pekinese with its 
aristocratic bearing b indeed of royal descent, 
for until within quite recent years the removal 
of a Peke from the Royal Palace in China was 
a crime for which the punishment was death. 
However, during the war ot i860, a few of the 
dogs were smuggled out of the Summer Palace, 
and at last arrived in England. One of them 
was given to Queen Victoria. From that day 
like popularity of the Pekinese in this country 
was assured. 

The Griffon Bruxellois, or the Brussels 
Griffon, cannot Iw called a handsome fellow 1 
Yci it is of blur blood, and takes a high place 
amongst the aristocrats of Dogdom. Ic seldom 
weiglts more than six or seven pounds, and as 
its name implies, hailed originally from 
Brussels, where it had bren bred from Ivnglish 
dogs including the Yorkshire and Irish 'i'erriers 
and the Ruby Spaniel. 

The Pug, which is popular as a lap-d<ig, has 
probably descended from the mastiff, despite 
its sixe; among otJier pet Hogs arc included 
the Papillon and Uie Toy Blurk and Tan. 



THE WIRfi-HAIRBD TERRIBR. 1^* 

The Wire-haired Tmier, with hia long muzrie tad handanme, louris-htirtd coal, U one of the moat popular 
olcfaetfrrlen. BeaidMbi^tfoodoonpnkBhaiidmraodttoriUtBt Thcari^ofchlibraediiaDbMwiL 






“SCOTTIE/^ lA A DOOOY WiiLCOMb. 

The Scutch Terrier h» • wiry coet ind short legs. The white Bull Terrier is a &ithCuJ canine friead. 


THE SHEPraRD'S FRIEND. THE PATTHFUL SPANIEL. (*• W 

The Scotch CoUie is very wise to the ways e£ sheep. The Spaniel ie a handsome creature with loni ean< 



A pair of fine eyei 


ttvculam oprcMioa. 



The akutb of the dog wean ao air of Moacy. 


m 




Pk<n: tiMlkm A.P.C.] THE crrv OP CATS. iUm4t^ 

Thii old pirk in Rome lui been turoed into t ddigbtful maccwy wfa ett bundredt of bomtoi Op Uve In 
flom^t lad even In icue, Touricti ei^ eichticcn oocn e in ffovdi to take aoapehriti in the " City of int Citt. 
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/'AMo; ^ tfdcwj tAf-tWf 

Two gtftcefuJ felines meei on the bock fence lo discuss the doiop of the day. Tbouch they lack the m«fnifi>> 
cence of their larger relatives of >ungle and plain* yec for sheer elegance of pose they are hard to l>eat. 


CATS OF MANY LANDS 

By GERTRUDE GLEESON, B.A. 

tamf Cct m a prifU/ui treefure. A (hg m/^ bf Ute Uatte nf hit human master; 

J hut who will ever say that he has nvuU a s*/aor of his cat ? Friendly Imt remote^ 

(fnciU but iruiependent'-ihtt the ftUnet appear in the fotlowing pajtes; Cats of many 
lands—but alt touched unth the smooth aitd scornful pride of their jungle ancestry. 


T H K orij2:m of our pnaetu-day cuts is held 
by eminent naturalists to hr partly from 
the saerrd cats of Ep^t and partly 
irom the Ease, for the cat was domrsiicatod in 
China at a very rurly date, lltc Romans 
made the cat*s acquaintance as a house* 
hold pet in Egypt and bn>ught some ol* 
them back to Italy, it is thought, where 
they iriter-mixcd with some of ihr native 
wild cats of Europe. Considerable remains 
of cats have been (bund in Etruria, and 
it may l>e thal the Etruscans, a mysterious race, 
possibly of Lydian origin, were among the early 
connoisseurs of the cat as a famUy pet in 
Europe. It is thought that the Romans also 
introduced the partly-tamed cat into Great 
Britain, as remains nf cats have l>een (bund 
around Roman villas, when they were 
excavated. 

The first definite mention we have of cats 
In these islands is in a law of Hywel Dda, a 
prince ckf South Wales, by which be sought to 


pniieci household cats against malice. It is a 
remarkable fact that (he domestic cat is not 
iKiw protected by law. Legal action may be 
taken against .my one who runs over a dog, 
but the cat has no such legal status, p(«sibty 
because it is usually far Um clever to get run 
over or seriously injured. 

It is proUiblc that cats were kept about 
houses mainly to protect the crops from rats, 
held mice and othfr vermin. This is why they 
are seldom in evidence amottg nomadic tribes, 
hut tend to congregate round larms and 
other pmnanejtt homesteads. 

Most e^t lovers will have noticed that, while 
cats usually have a fine furry coat, some have 

much long^ hair than others. Short-haired 
rats are of African or European origin. The 
long-hilred varieties come from the Ea.st, 
including such cats as the Angora and the 
Persian, noted for the soft depth of their coats. 

One of the most popular of the long«haired 
cats is the Royal Siamese. Ofien described as 
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haughty, it can yet be a veiy good-tempered 
companion, as any one who has ever kept OQe 
will be ready to testify. As a rule» they attach 
themselves to one person, something ^ter the 
fashion of a dog. While not over friendly to 
cats of baser birth, they are often fond of dogs ; 
one Siamese cat even went so far as to rear a 
litter of Pekinese puppies, when the necessity 
arose. At the shows of these cau, held periodi¬ 
cally in London and other great towi^ any¬ 
thing between a hundred and a hurtdred and 
thirty pedigree cats and kittens may be on view. 
Their stately names, such as Morgan k Fay, 
Belle H^knc and the like, proclaim that they 
are of no common clay. It is link mart than 
fifty years since the first pure Siamese cat 
reached Great Britain, and it is said that, in 
proportion to the size ^ our country, there are 
now more fine Siamese cats here than in any 
other country, not excluding Siam ! 

A r^yal favourite hunte robbili. 

A Siamese cat is easy to recognise, for it 
differs in several particulars from ordinary 
cats. It has a long, pointed head, a long 
body, slender legs, and a close, glossy coat. 
Usually the coat is a creamy colour, or slightly 
pink, and the eyes arc blue. The face, can, 
feet, under-p<arts and tail are generally a .neel- 


brown O’a kind c( chocolate doiour. There is 
also a very rare kind of Slaaiakscat which has 
a chocolate-coloured coat and yellow eyes, but 
it is very uncommon. The kittens are wldte 
but, after about a week, they begin to show 
kin I pendllings, which gradually develop into 
the daik marl^gs of the adult Siamese. When 
from four to five months old the kittens are 
lovely, the pure white of their coats contrasting 
strongly with their dark markings and vi\^ 
blue eyes. All Siamese cats have a most weird 
cry. 

Pedigree Siamese cats cost anything from 
upwards, but a female Siamese cat can 
<^ten be acquired for about thirty shillings. 
They are not so expenuve nowadays as they 
were a few years ago, when there were fewer 
of them. 

There is a current notion that Siamese cats 
are extremely delkatc, but this is not the case, 
provided ih^ have suitable treatment The 
first thing to remember, when dealing with 
them, is that they are in many ways mote akin 
to titf dog tribe than to the feline race. Given 
exercise, fresh air and a purpose in life—for 
your Siamese is no lounger on cushions, like 
your Persian—the Siamese cat continues happy 
and healthy, and b most iniercsUng to observe. 

At Cleisli Castle, in Kinross-shire, a hardy 



SIAMESE CAT. M 


Tbou^ the Royal Siamese ii oaeof our dm ariitocratic breeds, it is ao pampeted pec but a lover of the opm 
air, mA a good eonpanioo la tbt cuine mhir tbaa tlks kUae mom. Its cots ii crauD with chocolate aatkl^. 
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THE MANX CAT. tr. Md 

Every one knowa that Che Miax Cn hu no uil, but no one quite kxiowi why. Perhtm be !i related to the 
Efisicrn jungle an, who, 1 ike h im, have only a booelca tuft in plitt of a tail It gi va hi m a richa uniiniehed look f 


strain orSiamest* cau is bred and reared with* 
out diftii:u]ty. Srolush air and Scottish pasture 
seem to brace these cats and maini^n ^em in 
ftrsUrate condition. Their kittens are bum 
oul*ot'*doors. and boll) kittens and cats are 
outdoors during the night, when they forage 
lor themselves. 'I'hey seem to enjoy rain, ai^ 
they positively revel in snow. Their beautiful 
coats are never groomed by human hands, 
even when they are due to appear before a 
judge M a show. They are themselves ready 
and eager to attend to their own beauty 
culture and, more often than not, they cany 
off prizes at shows in competition with more 
pampered cats. They hunt rabbits with 
avidity and make rabbit their staple food. 
Rats they kill for pleasure, ratting being a 
speciality of Siamese cats ; so much so that 
sailors declare that, where there is a Siamese 
cat on board, no rat dare show itself. 

The Siamese cat, favourite with the royal 
ladies of Siam, owes its unusual colouring u> 
the fact that it is a semi^bino. The Siamese 
Cat Club boasts nearly three hundred members 

and is said to be the largest cat club in Europe. 

'Hie Aztecs of Mexico used to keep a cat 
which was practieally hairlos, though it grew 
a slight coat as a protection against the cdld 
of the winter. This cat is now thought to be 


extinct. Another queer South American cat 
is the Paraguayan cat. It is little more than a 
quarter of the size of an ordinary cat and weigh¬ 
ing only about three pounds when fully grown. 

How tht Tabby got Us noma. 

If we come nearer home, the tailless cat 
of the Isle of Man is a strange kind of cat, 
having a tuft of hair, without bone, where its 
tail should be. Nobody knows the exact origin 
of this Manx cat, which seems to have been 
known in the Isle of Man for many generations, 
but it is thought to be akin to a cat found in 
certain parts ol* Rimia, which, in its turn, is 
consider^ to be of Eastern origin, though 
whether Irom Japan, China, Siam or the 
Malay Peninsula is uncertain. Some of the 
jungle cats are almost tailless, in the same way, 
and a few of them have the tuft actually 
forked. Other relatives of the cat tribe, again, 
have prehensile tails, and arc able to grip 
round things with them in the same way as 
some of the monkeys are in the habit c£ 
doing. 

If you have ever noticed the stripes on a cat 
closely, you will have realised that they are 
not all of the same type. Some striped cats 
have narrow, vertical stripes, others have 
longitudinal bands which fbnn a kind of spiral 
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arran^ merit round the cat’s body, living a 
slightly blotched effect. These marl^gs, which 
are not unlike a waler^mark, have given rise 
to the pet tide of tabby ** cat, for iabhy, in 
its original significance, stood lor watered silk. 

The tf«mon Catt oj the rivtrtUie* 

flats at sea and cals at ports deserve a 
chapter to dicmsrlves, for they exhibit the 
traits of the expert. At the Port of Havre, for 
instance, there is a special corps ot* cats, 
encouraged by the local medical officer 
to wage war on the rats 
which in(i*si wharves 
and wa rehouses. Both 
as carriers of disease 
and as damagers of 
property, rats arc a 
grave enemy ol’ man¬ 
kind, and nowhere are 
they more to l>e 
dittadcd than at a 
port. It Issiiid that in 
every town of any size 
the rat population 
equals in numlx^r die 
human, «uid dial each 
rat devours or eon- 
taminatcH alxiut one 
farthing’s worth <»f 
l<Kid each day. As 
rats also breed qniekly, 
one pjiir being able to 
prudnee owr eight 
hundred descendants 
widiin twelve mondts, 
it will be seen that the 
rat c<»rps at Le Havre 
have their work cut out 
to keep the rut menace 
at l>ay. Poison and 
even pobon gcis have been tried against rats, 
but, alihougli they cause a temporary dis- 
appearanre of the rats, the vermin return 
later. Once a cat ha.s got a rat, the rat is done 
for. There are about eighty excellent raidng 
cals at Havre. They have a human 
guardian to look alter them and to sec that 
they each have a good ration of food daily, tor 
it has been lound tliat dtey rat better when 
they are doing it merely for sport. These rat- 
catching cats arc bred specially for their work, 
being hnc, strong cats, with dose, thick coats, 
which protect them from rat bites. Some of 
the ratting corps are common cats of the 
striped kind, but the best of them arc mainly 


Siauseae. A few ot them have been lent out, 
from time to time, to sail round the world, 
and in every case dir captain of the vessel has 
reported on his return that no damage has 
bwn done to cargo or supplies during the 
voyage, owing to the vigilance of the cat on 
board, llie demon chu nf Thames-side are 
also well known for their effidency in dealing 
with the rats of the Pori of London, and Clyde 
cats are reported to be still liettcr at this work. 

Ships’ cats may l>e of any kind. Tabby, 
Black, Siamese, Manx or Persian, or a mbeture 

of all, or any, of these, 
but they share one 
atiribuic in common ; 
they arc carried for 
a purpose. Most of 
diem more than ram 
ihrir Ixiard, and they 
.ire, :ls u rule, unusu¬ 
ally intclligi'ni. When 
a ship bcrifts ui u port, 
die sliip's cal mfwtly 
goes ashore with the 
r»iu of ihc crew, to turn 
up. ]x*rhaps u week 
later, thinner than of 
yore, but with tail in 
the air and uncon- 
(piercrd mien. 

Sailors are soimv 
dnicK credited widt a 
liiciliiy for inventing 
tall stories, but more 
than one has told me 
that ii ships cal. if it 
should remain ashore 
too long to c.'ilch its 
own ship, stows away 
on board a ship of the 
same line for its 
return Journey and rejoins its original sliip as 
drcumsUnces permit. 

It b certainly true that the ship’s eat is 
supreme over any other animals on Iward and 
very early in the voyage begins to assert Its 
supremacy. On the gram ships, which still 
race home from Australia, there are often 

pigs, hcn« and perhaps a sheep or so on board 
to provide eggs and some fresh meat during 
the hundred days’ voyage. 'The ship’s cat lords 
ii over all of them. When the pigs would fore¬ 
gather round the cook’s galley, the cat attacks 
their feet with its little sharp claws, so that 
they soon run away. It chasca the fowls for a 
litde diversion, hunts the captain's dog from 



i'M# rant {Umataie 

READY FOR MISCHIEF. 

A Persian kinen is always ready for mischief, even 
if it is to grow into the most dignified of catii 
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AMnf STRANGE FOSTER BABIES. a/. .,,/..!. 

** Do you like aconu } "asks the little Squirrel of bM footer n)oihCT--QaJ Fuji's wonders whet he is talkine shout f 




FmU THE BLUE ANGORA. 

The Blue Angon poses for her portnii like my humsn betuty, inJ makes a very distinguislKJ^Inalucig inter. 
This breed is notw for its pJeasmi temper md its long silky hair, whieb reitembks that of the Aiqeora rabbit 
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the poop, and then mahes itself cosy among the 
tail makers, for sails make fine sitting places for 
a cat at sea. Down below it watches hopefully 
for flying fish. Never will it endure a rival. 

Persian cats have long been favourites with 
those who prefer pedigree pets. You can tell a 
Persian cat by its coal and by the characterisiic 
head. The male Persbn cat has a very broad 
head ; the cars arc short, a(»d downy within, 
and they point downwards and forwards, 'llic 
head of the female is smaller and sharper, but 
both have the silky, usually light, coat which 
is the glory of the Persian. They should have 
blue eyes, hut it may happen that Pertian 
cat has otic eye blue and anotlicr green ; or 
eveti l)oth tyes yellow. I'herc h a geiural 
idea that Persian c-iU are extremely delicsite, 
but it depends a good deal upon the way in 
whicit they arr treated. No animal is the 
belter (<ir having notliing to do. .Vttle your 
Persian rat u|M>n a cushion and feed ti fre* 
quendy on cream, niul it will inevitably dc* 
generate, (iir it is passing from the condition 
of l)cing a Hclbmpecting cal inio ihal of 
being a tyrant's pamjjorcil favourite. 

WIh’u the Perslittt's coat is deadly, 

Onr of the great dilfiruhli!;* with Persian rais 
is that, whin I diey tiHil, their long hair U’lids 
to go down ihrir throats, whicit makes them 
sick, and may, in extreme cases, prove G»ial. 
Yet a Persian rat which has had a wise moilicr 
IcariiH very early to spit ouX these tiresome 
fine hairs, and thus escape an untimely etui. 
A Persian kiiten, if taught young enough, ran 
be trained to take this simple precnuilon for 
iuelf, as an ordinary part of its table mannerx. 
Another useful tip wilh Persians is to put some 
warm w'aier always in their milk, from kitten* 


hood. This drink is far better for them than 
full creamy milk, and if the cats are accus¬ 
tomed to it from the first, they will not will¬ 
ingly lap up cold milk at all. The milk and 
water is lietter for their health, and they should 
also at all times have free access to water, for 
cats, as well a.s dog&, arc vtTy thinly creatures. 

Long*halred Cats with Eastern names. 

In addition to the light Persian cats, there 
is the Blue Persian, a lovely shade of grey, and 
the Smoke Persian, wliirli has a coal the colour 
of wood smoke rising in the sunlight. Persian 
cats, bcir>g large handsome beasts, have bexx)me 
great favourites with cat luncic*rs, although of 
late years they have had to yield pride of place 
to the more novel Siamese cat. At the same 
time, Persian Cviis have sufTered a certain 
amount on aecouiii of ihrir ]>f>piilaniy, wliich 
has cmisi'd lott kind adiiiiri'rs to do (heir Ix^st 
to tuni them into the feMrie equivalenr of a bp 
dog, when*as they arr, by uatun* and inclina- 
tuin, strong, energetic cals and great hunters. 
7'hr kittens of Persi.in aifs are captivating. 

A (ess well-known roit is tlir Aug<»ra, which 
can r;i.sily lx*. rr*rogiiis«l IWuii its coat, rc- 
miniscrril of the Aiigor.i r.ihlnl. 'fliry have 
allinhirs with the JVrsiau rat, and an* usually 
of an amiabli’ di5|)ositiou. Sl.tir-grry is ofirn 
the colour of ihrir rtiats, vvbllr the face is 
vandyk(xl with white, and a snowy apron 
gleams rrsplrndrul Im'Iow. Tlu'y rejoice in 
siirli names as llaxsaii anti Selim. 

One fact is crriain. C'ai lover or no, you 
cannot ignore the cal. (iuiri and unobtrusive 
in its goings and comings, it yet rout rives to 
m«ikr a deep impression. Ixirh on its adorers 
and on its enemies. C)nc has a vague feeling 
that it would not be wise to ofleud a cat. 



A FELINE HUNTQL [C. Md 


The Persian when allowed to foUow his natural beat ti an outdoor Cat and a great huoter. Undue attention, 
however, often turns him into a spoilt and sulky beauty, with a quite exaggerated idea of hii own taportance. 
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These Zebras, with numerous lunow stripes decorating tbeir bodies, present s (•esmiful picture out in the 
open. They congregate in small herds, end are very flc^i and enduring in night. lTo/v«r 


ANIMALS VERGING ON 

EXTINCTION 

By W. S. BERRIDGE, F.Z.S. 


T^f) )HHi uaiixr that ttf thf wru/ beottlifui and U'ond^rftd nf Imnfi ffeatUHS 
I y atf fast disaf»pearing froM the earth? JVnfwre a very Leisurely. Irft to them- 
her thiiasties rite and fail otter imruerhe periods of time. Then atmet Man with 
(hr nithUss he eallt ckilisation. Vntess by a miraete they can fil tkerruclm to 
thf hete conditium the wild ereatvr^ tm\t perixh. Stt it it that the Snow l^pardy the 
Wisent, the Srottidi Wi/d Cat -to rnnrte but a few—are edmost under out ryes. 


W M kilt AN ihiii nuiny oIMk* inamnuils, 

Inrds, and rrpiilcs that oner p(»pu* 
l;u«J ilic oarih no lon^rr exist, and 
j| is a (listrcasi rig (act to linw ir> slate dial 
oihcis, ilimigh stilt to lx: numbered among the 
living, are liktdy lo liecomc extinct at no 
remote date. I'iic ttdvancc ol'civilisation and 
the consequent rising up oT villages and towns 
in distrii'ts that were scarcely inliabitcH except 
l>y the creatures ol’ the wild ; ihe spread of I he 
ust; ol firearms by the natives ; the slaughter 
of beasts Hit the sake of their tusks, fur, horas, 
or antlers, arc causes that have contributed, 
and are still contributing, to the destruction 
and disappearance of wild life, in justice to 
big-game hunters, however, it must be said dial 
the trophies they seek «trc only those carried 
by old animals that have pass^ the prime of 
life ; younger beasts with medium-sixed horns 
and antlers are not molested by them. 

During the lifetime of people still living, 
the Quagga existed, but in 1864 what was 


l>rliev<*d u> lx* the Iasi of its kind died at the 
J^ndcHi /ooli^ir^tl Gardens. The quagga was 
somewhat like a M*bru in appearunce, though 
only its head, siiould(*r% .nnd the fore part of 
its IxxJy w'crr slrifxxl. 

The True, or Mountain, Zebra was once so 
plentiful in the mountainoas districts of Cape 
Colony that it wa.^ called the common zebra. 
11 was g(‘nrrally to f>e seen in zoological 
gardens, but now it is so rai’c that it is more 
than doubtful whciher another living specimen 
will ever Iw shown in this country. 

The imposing-lookir^; Orrvy^s Zebra of 
Soudlent Abyxsinia and Somaliland, the 
largest of iw kind, brought to the notice of 
zoologists in 1B82, U so rapidly diminishing in 
riumlx'ra that, according to Major R. W. G. 
Hii^ton, ** it is doubtful whether it can last 
more than a lew years longer.*' Fortunately, 
howetw, the animal thrives well in captivity 
and will breed in that state, so that, though it 
may cease to live in u wild state, it may yet be 
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iV.' •>.* 

THE SCOTTISH WILD CAT. 


Thi« betuciful member of the Cit tribe is found only 
among the ruclu and rfireau of the Scottiah High* 
lands. He ia a fierce hunter and a tearicsv fighter. 

pri'flfrvotl fron> t'.xiJiKaion foi' sr>inc uuxt to 
come. 

Mnny Antelopes arc (a^t (ikipircariht*. The 
DunLclx)k, r<»r iiHlnnrc, tio lon^'iT exists in a 
wild state, ll»c few' herds dial are left bcin^ 
privately owned arul pr*iitHied. In 1933 it 
was ie|K>rlrd d)at pnilwlily no more than 
•evenly remained alive, twenty ol'whieh were 
then dwell in in the Uinirl^k reserve (1600 
acres in extent) near (>a|)c‘ Aj^ilh^is, South 
Africa. 

Then then? is the \Muir«iailed <inu. which 
once roanK'<i oy'cr the Airicun plains in laiKt* 
numlK*rs, bui is lunv very rare ; while the 
Sable' AnlclojH*, ihc Greater Kudu, tlic Bon^'o, 
and Utc Nyala arc but .t few aiinmR the many 
other spec M'S that are (juirkly v.niiishinR. 


The While, or .Squarolipped, Rhinoceros ts 
i«nv represented by only two small herds, one, 
in Zululand, comprisinft thirty indivjduali, and 
the other, ill the ncighlxiurhood of the Upper 
Nile, numl>cring nhoui two hundred head. 
T’hc Indian and ihe Javan rlunoccroscs are 
also very rare ; indeed, there is a doubl il 
any of the latter still exist. 

Every one is familiar with the siory of the 
American Bis^in, which formerly roamed the 
prairia in their millions. It is said that the 
last truly wild specimen was killed in the 
Vightics of last ccniur>', but prior to that event 
srveral small herds Wi're col lee led and 
lil>cratrd in various National Parks and 
sanctuaries where, owing to the pruiection 
a horded tltcin, they liavr since increased in 
numlim so rapidly that tin're is lit lie danger, 
if any, of the species Ix-ing exterminated. 

But what a different late has Itefalfen the 
Euit>]>eaii Bison, or Wisciil, as it is also called. 
Il once roamed over a large )>ar( of Europe, 
hut now the only ones that r<*niiiin ate u few 
specimens kept in captivity. It is to lie feart'd 
that nothing can save this animal from cxiiiic- 
lion in tlie near futurr. The Okapi, described 
ill the chapter on “The (Jiraffe and his Kin,’* 
is another rare animal iJiat will probably 
cca-se to cxlsi at no remote dale. 

The Cal family is a very extensive one, liui 
sonic kinds are luxoming sairce. It seems 
strange to speak of tlwt Lmki as Ix-mg on the 
verge of extinction, hut alihough plcniiful 



PALLAS'S CAT. S 


Here ii enother rtre feline species—PsUas's Cit—• oitive of the high pUtetu of Tibet. He ii not at iU the 
gentle creature one might imagine from this picture, but 00 the contrary is exceedingly wild and fierce. 
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THE SNOW LEOPARD C**'- 

One of the loveUot of the vild caa ii the rere Soow Leopard or Ounce, a dweller ■moitf the eoows of the 
Ceotrtl Alien mouBteini. It bts • beautif^ ro a m ed whiu coat aod hai been larsely hunted for lu nir. 


'THE PACA.RANA. it*', v 

Thin very rare rodent it a nMive of the South American wiUh. ** Terrible mouse '* it the einnificeRCt of 
)» Lotin name, and it is fairly deaenpeive: tboufh icanewhai mouae^like the racB'Rane is two feet lonf I 


enough in Afric a, ii U rxtrrnirly rare, if not 
minn, in India, 'iltr iK'autiful $now-Le<>[)drd, 
or Oulirr, U another feline last dia^ij^pearing, 
largely Intausc of the iinnilKrnt that are killed 
ihr Oir xjikr of their fur. 

Among the smaller eats that are becoming 
rArc may lx* mcnutmitl Pallas's Cat aikI tike 
Scnituh Wild Cat. Tlic Ibrnter, winch comes 
from 'I’ilket, in of ipecui) interest as Pallas, who 
first fmnighc tlic species to the notice 
zoologists, considered it to be (Itc ancestral 
slock iVom which the long-haired Angoran and 
Persian doitiestk rats arose, ihokigf), it must l>e 
mentioned, aiithoriircs at the: present day do 
not agree with this sui)|xwtiw>Ji. 

The wild cal (bund in Scotland U the only 
feline (other than doitieslh ) tfiat o«'curs in the 
British Isles. In fortner days the aiiiimtl 
frequented the forest regions throughout the 
greater part of p^ngland, Scotland, and Wales, 
as well as most parts of Europe, but it was 
never an inhabitant of Ireland. Now it is 
to be met with only in the remote and 
wild districts of Scotland, and its numhei^ 
are reduced to such an extent that the 


erraturr will in all probability soon rcanc 
to iMt numbered among British animals. 

Of the different kinds of wild dogs that are 
verging on exiincUon, even if not already 
rxiinct, one of ihetmist interesting is the Red, 
or Maned, Wot r. Fora nuinl>rr of years it was 
ihouglu iliai this animal was actually extinct, 
but (Ills lielier was proved to tw rrroncotts by 
(hi* arrival of a specimen at (he London Zoo¬ 
logical Oardrns, in 1920. I'liis was a giP from 
a Brazilian mine manager. Nut since 1B60 had 
one those animals l>ccn 8(H*n in this country. 
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and ihtTc is litUc, if any, chance of another 
being procured. Nocturnal and solitary in 
habits, the maned wolf is remarkable for the 
great length of its legs. Deer, sheep, birds, 
reptiles, insects, and fruit constitute {or con¬ 
stituted) its food, and U has (or had) the 
r<*putaiion ot' never attacking man. 

Anotlirr wild dog that was thought to be 
extinct, but turned up in a most unexpected 
manner, is the Bush-Dog, a curious, short- 
legged and long-bodied creature found in 
South America. On May 03, 1923, one of 
these animals arrived at the London Zoo 
in Regent's Park; but prior to that event 
the species had not been heard of for at least 
hfty yean, and few, if any, can now exist. 

is I he Brown Hyeno extinct t 

Of the three kinds of Hyenas that arc known, 
the tirowu Hyrna is now to l>e numbered 
among the disappearing animals, if it is not 
already t'Xtiiict. Also known as the Strand- 
Wolf/' because of its habit of roaming along 
ihr shf»rc in M'atch of crabs, dead fisli, eu\, its 
home is (or was) In Africa, though it was never 
Ibund north «)1 the /.ambesi. As it is fairly 
certain that the bnwvn hyena will never again 
lx* seen in Z<x>logical Gardens, It is fortunate 
that photographs have Ikcd secured of this 
interesting beast, so llial our children, and 


future generations, will be able to know 
exactly what it looked like, even if they are 
unable to gaze upon it in the flesh. 

South America is the home of a curious 
rodent variously known as the Paca-Rana, 
Branick's Cavy, or the False Cavy; its Latin 
name is Dinamyty which means terrible 
mouse." It is a heavily built animal, and 
mrasures about two feel in length. Its rarity 
may be Judged from the fact that for a long 
lime ils existence was known only by a single 
specimen which was captured in 1873 by the 
Polish naturalist, Jelsky, while it was strolling 
about the courtyard of a building in a Peruvian 
town. The wanderer was eventually captured, 
and ill stuffed skin was set up in the Warsaw 
Natural History Museum. 'Hiirty-onc ye.ars 
pawl without anything further bring heard 
of the species, and it was presumed to lie 
extinct. In 1904, however, iwo living speci¬ 
mens were caught and exhibited at tlte Para 
Zoological Gardens, Peru, and in June, 1925, 
lioth the London Zoological Society and the 
New York Zxxilogieal Society obtained one ot 
the animals. It will l)e interesting to see 
whether the paca-runa will ever turn up 
again, though at premnit there is little doubt 
that it is almost, if not quite, extinct. 

Two kinds of deer, namely, the Milou, or 
Perc David's Deer, and Wallich’s Dccr, call for 



* THE EURC«»fiAN BISON. I**' ^ 

The Europtszk Bisoo, or Wiscat, once viddy distributed io Europe, h now aearly extinct. With his massive 
fwequsrters and lowering sir he resembles hii Amerkan cousin the Buffalo, but is loocwhst lest 







AN BOO-LAYING MAMMAL. 

Tbii loog-Doied prlmiciTe cretture it rhe New Gurnet Proechidni, u c| 
hiir ukd tpioety tod prcTt on lotectt With io knit tticky coftgue. Tbemtle 


\w, ii. UftrUa 

yini mimmtl that wetn both 
t ahttp hollow tpur on hit heel. 


AN 1 


STRAND-WOLVES. IM'. S- 

Here arc two Brown Hyentt^v Stnod-Wolvei—to Afrion species with long, coarse hair. They are often 
seen wandering along the seashore picking up dead fish, and also include %e^ and calves in their diet 
They are, however, exceedingly rare, and it b very doubtftil If another living specimen will ever be seen. 
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Special comment under the heading; of this 
chapter. The former is especially interesdng 
as its origitial home is unknown> and there arc 
no records of its existence in a wild state. The 
only ones now ]ivinj< are a small herd owned 
by the Duke of Bed lord, and kept in Woburn 
Park, Bedlbrdshire. In former days a number 
of these deer dwelt in the Imperial HumuiR 
Park> at IVkin (Peipinft)* but, during* the 
Boxer Rebellion, when the walls of the park 
were broken, tlie animals escaped and were all 
killed by the populace. The existence of the 
anifnals in the ]nt|)erial Park was dlvxwered, 
in by a Prunch missiotiary, the Abbe 

Am I and David, after whom the s|)ccics w»is 
named. 1'hc curious fact that the antlers arc 
often shed mtire than once durinjt the c<»ursc 
of a year la mentioned elsewhere in these p.iffcs. 

Wallich's Derr, or the Tibetan .Shou, is even 
rarer than I*cre David’s deer, for only two of 
ihrtn have ever l)cen known. The species was 
orittijtally clcscrilntd by Cuvw'r from a dmwirttj 
of tite first known specimen, which Dr. Watlich 
sent fW>m Nepal to the meiiafierie at Barrark- 
porc. Prorn that time nothiri^t more w«ls heard 
of this deer, and it was compleirly lost siijhi 
of until ]pi3, wficn u specimen, preseincd to 
Kiiif; (»eorgc, was exhibited at the Londim 
4^Ux>lot(ical (hardens, lliis aninitd lived until 
ipab, aiul its stuffed nkm, ;ls well its its skeleton, 
ran now be seen at the Natural History 
Museum, South Krnsin^'lnu, London. 

The diminution in the numlR'rs of the wild 
lllr of Australasia has of hue years Iktcti very 
marked. Utat chanitinj; little animal (htrn 
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THE RED OR MANED WOLF. 

This loof-limbcd shjgsy Wotf is ooc of the wild 
cretturcs which scem^oomed to early extinction. 
Thou|h s notorious hunter of deer and lesser game, 
he is said never to atuck man. 


Eastern Australia, known as the Koala, or 
Native Bear, is now nearly extinct; yet we 
read in the Victorian ^^aturalist, of December, 
1911, that at one time these marsupials used 
to be sold as pets at local railway stations for 
hall*a-crown each. Kangaroos arc fast dis* 
appearing, as well as the various species of 
Opussums. 'I'hc remarkable Tasmanian Wolf, 
tjr Thy la cine, is nearly extinct, and the 
'I'asnianiaii Devil is also very rare, Un¬ 
fortunately, both of these animals are addicted 
ut kilUng sheep, w'iih tlic result that they are 
slaughtered at sight. 

Wild tije that is doomed. 

Bui e\*cn more regrettable is the fad that 
those strange mammals which lay eggs, 
namely, ihc J'larypus or Duck-Bill, and the 
Echidiuis, an* probably doomcrl to extinction, 
though it is pleasing to Ixt able to slate that, 
aerording to the Jaiesi re|>ori, the few that arc 
Jcfl of the Ibrmcr are “ holding 1 heir (»wn/' u> 
make use ol'a familiar exprcssioti. 'I1ic home 
<»f the platypus is in Eastern and Southern 
Australia, utui also in 'lasmania. 

'I "he Ka hidiuis, nr Spiny-A 111 eaters, astlu^ are 
often culled, an* fonttd in TasmanLi, Australia, 
and New Uuiiira. Two distinct spedes arc 
terognLu'd, and stArral lr>ral races, riie most 
H'lnarkaljlr, and alM» the largest. Is the New 
Ou i nca 1 e hit) 1 ta, or prondi id 1 la. A 1 1 1 u >agl 11 hb 
animal uas discovered In iH7b, thesfiecies has 
bt‘cn r«’pr»*senlcd at the '/ah\ only on one 
oteasion, wlwti a pair arrivx'd at (lie gardens. 
One oftliem Is still living. 

Many otbei' animals vrrgiug on extinction 
roiild lx* mentioned. Inn other subjects await 
aiicnii<»n. Birds and reptiles have mx even 
Urn alluded to in our sur\^<7, but many of 
lives** an* becoming searce. 'I he larger kinas 
of ljz:irds and snakes csjjrcially are victims 
of fashiixi; immense numbers have l>ccn 
slaughtered wiiliin rrrenl ycai’s lor the siikc 
of their skins, whicli are employed in the 
nvanuflieturr of ladies’ ^locs, h«iiidl;ags, etc. 
Some, such (he Dragon of Komodo and (he 
giuni Iguana of the (jalapagos Island.^, arc 
dealt w ill t in aj loiluT part r>l' t he 1 )ook. U i ili kc 
(Ik* bull aloes, Hontclxvk and Gnus, whose very 
nuinIxTs have brought about their end, these 
luiVT survived only in small niind>ers on n’motc 
and unfrequented islands. With ihe Platypus 
nitd Ixliidna they arv reliis of an older order. 
The marvel is not tKit they arc rare to tins 
verge of extinction but that in a world of chang¬ 
ing conditions they Jtavc survived so long. 






Monarcha of the air and chief of the Birda of Prey arc the lordly Baglea. Above arc seen the American 
White-headed Bagle and the Golden Bagle» the latter oevasionwy found wild in out own country. 


BIRDS OF PREY 

By OLIVER G. PIKE. F.Z.S.. M.B.O.U. 

T fiEBE if mnethin^ both htaui\fu( an^ tmiblr in the umffiifictHt sump tif the kiugfy 
Eogfr atfd m less internting are the other bkJs of prty that tfrpeiul m thfir pou^erful 
fahu^ to capture their meals. Here Iheir story it tn(d by one who has made an intirnate 
iludy of the characterislies of these m^estk birds. He has tnnny {uicreslmg tales tu reeowil 
if peril iM mid^atr and deadly feuds waged betu»een differrnl fnembm of the bird u^orld. 

T \ IE inajorily of our British birds of laicr he iouiid ii with all ilir rlc.in!d 1 mm 

prey are ^aceful in ihc rxircine, eidn'r ils Imnrs, ibr a lar^^c colony of vuIuitk had 

when at rest or when chaainK tlieir swxKi|M'd down U()ori ii .ni<l made a inea] of the 

quarry, but the same cannot be said of some l>easi. The Siitnc iraveller witnessed an incident 

of their fnrci^i relations. Some of iltu most which sitows how ceriain Inrds respect llic 

repuUivt* looking; of all birds are ilie Vultures Kn*at cu^le. A dead horse was lyinj^ among 

which we (and distributed all ov<t the world some rocks on a hillsid<‘ ; ne.ar was a Gnldcu 

in (he hot counlries ; nhhougli they arc not h^igle winch hod Ixen fcHnlitigon ilje flcsli, and 

attractive, however, they are ihe nnisl useful not many yarth away thcix' sirxxJ a circle of 

scavetigers. They all have wonderful rorihods vullures. All wen* wanting to |K)Uiirr upon 

ordiscovering (heir prey, for if an animal should itir eaniLss hu( dare not approach while 

die, the vultures tiod die Ixidy very quickly, (he eagle w.is ilim*. 'Jliey waited palicntly 

llie birds w ill sometimes follow a dying animal, walrhitig l<»r the eagle to move but it 

hoveri ng over it as it wanders faltering) y along, was not until the evening ihui it left; tlicn, 

to pounce down upon it the instant ii gives in within a lew ininules, a wiki jostling crowd 

and can go no (arthcr. of birds were pulling at iftc flesh of (he 

A friend of mine while travelling on the hoi'sc, and within lialf an hour there was 

Balkan mountaini loit his hone. bottr litdc left of die beast but deaned-up bones. 
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THE HANDSOME BUZZARD. 

The Buzzard is another haAdsomc member <d (he Falcon family. ]( fecdv «in nbhtis, blrd^ and rcptllev. 



T'T.FDING.TI.ME. >' 

Father arrives with the hsh^urse at the 0> 
diaiog-saloon in (hear lofty nest by the wai 
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1 ^. U'. tumtl 


1. Lunmerfcicr. 

9 . Bald Eagl«. 

9 . Vulture. 

4 . Martial Hawk-Etflc. 


Th'r opniou of naturalista s long time 

been djvlted as to the way m which vulturea 
discover iheir prey ; some say it is by scent, 
others by ^ht. When these great scavengeis 
are waiting tor food, we see one high up in the 
sky, at such a height that one would think U 
impossible ibr them to detect anything on the 
ground beneath, say, the size of a sheep ; half 
a mile or more away there will be another 
sen line! in the sky, and farther on still more, 
so that (tvrr a great stretch of country there is 
a long post iif birds all on the lookout for 
prry. If one vulture is seen to swoop down, the 
next to it will follow, and the news is thus 
carried ail along the line, until there may 
br Kity or more all struggling to get at the 
(i>od which the first bird discovered. Thb 
looks as though sight guides ilirm more than 
scent, but wc do know that some of die birds 
ol’ prry have a very powerlbl sense of smell. 
Some interesting experiments have Ixcn made 
« with an Atnerican species of 

buzzaid ; the food was actually 
buried in the Inrds' haunt, but 
they sixni Ibund if. 

The supply 
ofcnrricinlwid 
is so limited in 
some districts, 
tluit It is 
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A>? AMERICAN Vl^Li LKE. 

The Afflctican Ki^ VuJcufc hts a very remarkable 
ippearaDce. Oo Kis hetd ire bire, giudify«coloured 
piKbci oS ormge, purple ind cxinuoa. 


\W. 5 . Htrrtite 

THB COLOURFUL OSPREY. 
The Oeprtf ii diniofoiibed by its 
oooipkwQih^aerkcd plumice 
a9d the rtrmble over toes end 
■kHlMOQ theeolei <rf the feet 


ibrtuatte that vultura have the proviilon of 
being able to go fiv several days without food. 
When they do find a large carcass, however, 
gorge themselves until they cannot fly ; iotae» 
incapable of standing, have been seen lo 
continue forcing food down thdr spacioui 
throats while lying on their side 1 

Among the ancient Egyptians the grea^ 
Griflbn Vulture was regarded as a sacred bird, 
and its remains have been found embalmed. 
It is often seen engraved on the old moniunents. 

Larger than any of the vultures to l>e found 
in the Okl World is the magnificent Condor of 
the American continent. This bird of prey 
has a stretch uf wing of over eight feel and is a 
majestic sight when it •r U)> in wide circlet, 
reaching such a beiglii tliat it looks like a dot 
in the nky ; fmm liib vast altitude it will float 
about on outstretched wings, carefully watdi« 
ing the ground for any trace of (bod. It wUl 
often attack live creatures, but kills them on 
the spot, for although such a great bird, It is 
not capable of carrying its prey like the eagles. 

One of the most spectacular of the bir& of 
prey is the Osprey or Fishing Eagle. It is found 
in many parts of the world and at one time 
nested in the British Islands. It will float about 
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high up over a large lake waiting fciaa fish ctf 
reasonable size to come to the surfac^When 
it sees one, the great bird swoops down, drives 
its claws into its !)ack, liHs die struggling fish 
from the water and carries it ofT to its feeing 
ground. But it will sometimes happen that 
the fish is mure powerful titan the biid, and is 
able to pull its enemy under the water. One 
naturalist witnessed an interesting encounter 
in which the strength of tlie attacker and the 
hunted were alxiut equal, 'fhe osprey had its 
sharp talons fixed in the back of the fish so 


f firmly that it could not 

release them ; the fish 
could hot qui tc ma nage 
u> pull the bird under, 
but darted about on 
the surface with the 
osprey holding on like 
a jot^ey. Eventually 
the n)>scrvcr was able 
to reach both from his 
iKXit and ibund that 
die fish was a large 
trout. 

In Ceylon there is a 
bird of prey known as 
tfie Fi.sh Owl, and in 
the Sitme manner as 
ihe osprey it captures 
iu prey from the sur* 
(her of the water, but 
like many other owls, 
ii hunts by night. Most 
iiwls have mournful 
notes, but the cry ol 
dlls fish^euting bi^ is 
(11. >.surely ihr most ghostly 
THE HARPY liAGlJi. „i]^ fj),. as it sits on 

ITk common H^E«,Jc „ ,r„ near ihc lakn- 
u s forest-dweller, with . , . ; 

owMike plumsgc, mcly side, il constantly utters 
seen on the wing. Included a wrird, low note which 

oh, glo<>m I 

Tl>c largest of die owl family is rhe great 
Kagic Owl which is Ibund all over Europe; a 
lew specimens have been obtained in Great 
Hriuin, but some of these have probably 
<!scaped fnim captivity. It is one ol’ the 
fiercest of all the birds of prey. Although other 
l>irds look upon owls as dangerous enemies they 
will not fail to attack them when r<K)3ting in 
the daytime. I have often watched a whole 
host of small birds flutterii^ around the 
common tawny owl, many of them so bold 
AS almost to touch it, bur if tlic large bird 
moves or flics to another perch the attackers 
flee in terror, ‘i'hc cagir owl is attacked in the 
same way, but lai^ birds such as ravens and 
cjows will join in the Iray, and the bird must 
have a very uncomfortable time when once its 
roosting place is discovered. If it should take 
to its wings, as sometimes happens, the flock of 
birds, large and small, will follow; the 
crows strike at it, dislodging many leathers, 
while the warblers and other diminutive 
attackers show their delight at this rou^ 
treatment of their enemy with noisy cads. 


THE SNOWY OWL. 

This noerurnal bird of prey with its tioiideii flight ts 
ocauoaeiiy w be seea ia Great Brioun. Its i^ite 
hvery alloirs it lo pau uaperceired ia thir now. 




The Merlin poses far the camera with het nest and young. It is curious to note bow tl>e ncsdingi have 
already the appeanucc ut aerial hunters, with the ir sharp curved beaks uk! brilliant eyes. ( iv. .•i. itmidt' 


HUNTERS OF THE AIR 

By OLIVER G. PIKE.. F.Z.S.. F.R.P.S. 


A ROMANTIC intertsl aiiathts to iw British birds of pr^. perimpt as tt rtlic 
t/ the titnt when Falconry was a royat *’ sport, ond shared with Boar and 
Sta^*hmtini> thefa\H>\ir of the Court. Here we read of many such ’''Hutders of the 

Air ”—dte brif*ht»eyed Hatvk and h'estrei, the Falcon and the Buzzard, the lordly (hdden 
lutgle \oarinfi up and up until he h a mere black dot ofiainsl the htue. Each has his own 
especial grace, ojhI <u tt>f read we must marvel at (he beauty and skill of tluir aerial laclks. 


T he small hirdb it( Uiis country are 
a.sKaiIccI 4fn all sidoa by and 

those which they have to watch for, 
and do their l)esL to elude, are the birds of 
prey. These l)old and dusperair hunicrs tl.isli 
out of the sky on to their prey with such 
suddenness that unless dicrc are bushes near 
into which thr hunted can Hy there is litde 
hope for them. 

i'hc nuttt ^aceiul of all our birds of prey 
is (he Kestrel. Instead of chasiujt his quarry 
through the air at lightning'likc spe^, he 
hovers over it, eventually to bring his wings to 
his side and drop like a flashing dan on to tlu: 
luckless creature. But the kestrel lias In work 
hard for his living, and will hover and drop a 
dozen times before he succeeds in obtaining a 
tncal. Even then he meets with misfortune, 
for I have known two Lnsiances o( the attacked 
killing the bird, although in both cases the 
prey also died in the fight. As a general rule 


the wild rrra lures which prey upon birds and 
mammals will leave each other severely alone, 
but in 1>oih of tJtesc cases the kestrel attacked 
a stoat. The bird umsi have been desperately 
hungry to make such a venture. Ic was on a 
Cornish moor that wc wiincstscd one of these 
incidents, 'fhe kestrel was flying high up over 
the moor, occasionally hovering to watch the 
ground beneath, but ai last it looked as if he 
had liiund something which would provide a 
meal, lor he hovered lor a long time, gradually 
lowering himself in (he air until at last he was 
only twenty feet Irom the ground. 'I'hc stoat 
below probably saw him coming arid wailed 
for litc attack, for he also was hungry and 
tlioughi that if he kepi all his wits about him 
he might obtain a plump bird lor his dinner. 
The kestrel hovered (or the last time, poised 
himself in the air lor the final drop, then, 
bringing his wings to hb side, he flash^ down* 
war^. There was a cry of pain from the stoat 
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THB WINDHOVliR- 


Before Kwooping Jewn on j(> prey* (he (x«nmon 
KeiireL q of Greut Dritaio, hovers alm<nt 

morionler^ in the air, and, because o( this habii, i% 
sometimes call^ Windhover. 

as ihf birdN cruel t‘\nv/% fixed themvives in 
its lK)dy, dim the 1>ird, hardly waiting to|»auM' 
on the grouttd, Hew up and away witli his 
prbe. When he was about two hundred fin 
up he appeared to be in diiTlmliin, fi>r he 
fluttered wildly and a cloud of small feailirrs 
came from his IxxJy to fl^xil away on the bm'2e. 
He evidently did not know that he was dealing 
with a creature tluat never k nova's wlial defeat 
is until he Is dead, and all the lime tJie kestrel 
was rbing will) his prey die latter was waiting 
his opportunity to get a grip with his sharp 
teeth ; at Iasi tlic time come, and l>y giving a 
violent tw'ist Ins Jaws met on the neeJe of the 
bird. 11 ir next moment tlic nock was brokett 
and hunter and hunted, locked together, came 
crashing down to the ground. When we 
reached them we sutw how gamely the stoat 
had fought, for the bird’s neck was alntust 
completely severed, but Uic stoat’s skull was 
broken by the terrible fall. 

The kestrel will oftm lay her eggs on a 
ledge of a cliff; she makes no nest, unless a 
slight scratching may be called one. A pair 
once took up their abode on a Welsh cliff, 
the eggs were laid, but a pair of ravens which 
had thdr eyrie not far away seemed to resent 
the newcomers. We sometimes saw the male 


kestrel and male raven fighting high up over 
the glen, but the kestrel, being a master of 
wing-craft, usually managed to elude the 
wild rashes of the larger bird. We saw some 
delightful aezul manoeuvres as one bird tried 
to gel al)ovc its rival to descend with a down¬ 
ward rush, and it waft easy to see that the 
kestrel was simply playing with the raven. 

Helping the Kingjtihep to cxcape. 

What finally happened it was not easy to 
see, bul the kestrel misjudged one of the 
attacks by the raven, and the next moment 
his lifeless body w'os falling to die river fiowing 
nt the base ot* the glen. When we climbed 
clown to discover bow the* smaller bird met 
his fate, we found hts head completely severed 
ihun his body. 

*rhc Sparrow Hawk obtains ins prey in a 
l;ir more dnsliing manner. He will sit on 
some prominent perch wlierr he eun ohuiin a 
fair view of the .surrounding country ; then 
when a small bird is in a lavourable positiem 
ibr attack he will dart out after it .and strike 
it down in ntkJ-air. I luvr staai many such 
hunts ajxl have never known the hawk to 
ini» his tjuairy, except on one occasion when 
we hcl|>cd it to v%CA[ir.. Tlie hawk was 
attacking a kingfislier, bin vsiicai the large 
biid struck, the clever kingfisher dived into 
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THE SPARROW HAWK. 


The S^row Hiwk is s hunter. Htvi^ 

ratrkea hit prey, he itriket it down in mid-sir. 
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the water. The himier was chasing his prey 
over a stream, and each time the bird came 
up it kept just above the surface; half a 
dozen times the hawk struck, but the king, 
fisher was under jusi in the nick of time. As 
both ramc under the bridge on which we 
were standing we flung stones at the hawk ; 
this took liis .it lent Lon away from Oic bird f<»r 
a (i w monif^nu and gave the kingflslicr lime 
to make good hLs escape. 

When die young sparrow hawks arrive in 
the nesl tlie modier remaitLs near to look 
after them whih* her mate does ilie hunting. 

srours the surrounding country and at 
inlerva' *r about half an hour brings |>rey to 
within iliirty ynnb or so of the nesl. Before 
he actually Imiids over a bird he earefully 
“ fealfiei's *’ it, that is, he plucks ilie main 
ienlhers ('mm its Ividy so that it will Ix' in 
an easy eoriditinii for his male to pull to 
pieces Ibr the young. But if an tipporiuniiy 
shows iiseir she will join in the hunting. I 
h«tv<* seen ii pheasant with her family ol' u 
dozen young (lass under the ncsi, and, 
allhnugfi the lallrr wen* as large as partridges, 



THE PEREGRINE FALCON. < 5. ^*wftSv 
Tbe PercgriAe Filcon, although it appears iODOccot 
enot^ in tbe picture, is the terror of other birds, 
OB smich it preys in a ruthleia manner. AiW 
fsitening on to them with its sharp dews, it carries 
them cn to its eyrie, built on some cteep cliff. 



THE GOSHAWK. 


A native of the bleak Arctic is the swift-winged 
Goshawk. It is ■ rare bird, and one of the 
most powtaful and ^cree of the hawk family. 

It was formerly much used in ^coniy. 

die htti sparrow hawk swoojH'd down amongst 
them and took one back to iht. nest; this 
she procerdftd to give to her own youngsters. 

There arc several inilanccs on record of a 
male sparrow* hawk having two mates, both 
of whom shared the ncsi. One of these was in 
:i small wood on the margin of a Scottish 
moor ; eight eggs were laid by the two 
birds—four each -bui discord arose at the 
nest, the two Icmales fought and one was 
kilted, and the survivor, not l)eing content 
with liaving destroyed her rival, made a 
meal of her flesli. However she atoned in a 
way for her crime, Jbr later she latched all 
the eggs and brought up the ial^e family. 


HUNTERS O 

TIk' hf>ldcst tif oJI our hawk:( h ihr Prrrgriiic 
Falcon. There is Bomethin^ majcsiic In his 
manner of bunting. I know no bird which 
travels at such an amazing speed as the 
peregrine when he is striking at has prey. The 
bird rises to a great height, where with his 
marvellous eye he obtains a view ot* ilw* 
surrounding country ; there he “ wails ** 
upon his prey. Whenever he sees a pigeon or 
other bird passing below be flashes down* 
wards like u dart fired from a gun, strikes it 
dead, then picks tlic body up in his talons 
before it has time to reach the gntund. 

'* TAf imp ftj Darlmtsa.** 

In the old days wheti hawking was ilu* sport 
of kings and nobles the female peregrine was 
one of their lavemrite birds. A famous 
Scottish falconer named Baliantync was once 
flying his favourile bird, which In* calhtf 
“Imp of Darkness.*’ 'Fhe faicon hiid 
been rclccased and liad flown up to a good 
height and, Iwaulifully trained as it w;is, it 
was cirri I Jig .n round ulxm* the meti and 
dogs far Ivncaili. Several dogs were working 
on ahead, and these presently stoppcfl and 
poiniitJ. Biillanlyne gave the signal, and a 
fine covey of partridges was fluslird. The 
peregrine suddenly stopped in his leisurely 
glide, came down like a leathered t>olt and 
struck ni the leading bird. At the moment 
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he struck, however, those present saw some« 
thing strange happen. There seemed to be 
more than the two birds at the moment of 
striking, but the whole thing was over so 
quickly that it was not until they came up to 
the falcon that they realised what had hap* 
pened. There, siding on his bird, was the 
Imp, and by his side was lying a dead sparrow 
hawk ! Both the peregrine atid the sparrow 
hawk had dived at the same partridge, but 
(he smaller bird must have struck a fraction 
of a second l>efoiT the peregrine, and the 
ladcr in striking his prey had killed l)oth ! 

On some of the steep cliffs of the north on 
which sca*lnrds abound, the peregrine may 
soinetimei be seen striking nt (us prey. The 
cliffs oC the now deserted island of Si. Kitda 
are some of the steepest in the British Islands* 
and h<!re the peregrine has b<'<m obst;rved 
killing evidently for the sake of the sjxirt. 
One olwervcr saw one strike down many 
puffins in succession ; thert! were hundreds of 
thousands of these plump little sea-birds 
flying to and fn> far bt'ueaili the bird o( 
prey «as he sat on a pn>mincnt crag, and at 
intervals of a few minutes hv left his porch, 
fliuhrd downwards, and a few moments later 
a lifeless puffin was tumbling down towards 
die sea, while the triumphant (lunter sailed 
majestically lo his crag. Other observers 
have watched die peregrine killing in this 





RAVfiN WITH PREY- iMondMt 

Tbe lUven ii one of ebe commonest of our native iorial hu&ters. He is considered « bird of iU omen, and 
perhaps bis reputation is sm unfounded—black plumaft and forbidding croak give him a very wninoui sir t 
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A NOBLE FALCON. 


Thii “ cliMc-up of A FA]ct« showi to ftdvtntige its fiAe plunuge «Ad nobis beaxici^. When 
huntiaR it rises to a great beighi and dr o p s like t stone on its prey, killmg and then securing it in mid-air. 

manner. It is difficult to say whether the miles, and we find that for season after season 
birds do it simply because they enjoy the the nest is restored until it is of enormous 
sport, or whoihcr they do it to keep them- dimensions. As a rule u pair of buazards 
selves in ])raciic(s will have two nests in their district, and these 

Very different in its methods of capturing are used in alicmaie years, but both arc 
its prey is the Kij?:zard : this is a large, slow* repaired anitually. 

flying hawk, winch, although it is seldom It happens sometimes that when there are 
seen inland in England, is to be met with three young buzzards in a nest two disappear 
Ih^ucntly in Wales, on the Devon and within the first three weeks. It was thought 
Ck>mwai] coasts, and in die Lake DUtrict. at omr time that these fell out of the nest and 
It Jii a bird that loves the mounuins and were starved to death underneath, ibr when 
mountain ibnsts, for in these desolate regions young birds are quite small die parents take 
it finds its food. no notice of them unless they are actually 

'i'he buzzard » a l>ird that keeps siricUy te in the nest. Instances of this may he seen 
its territory, but this is a large one when we each spring in our English helds and hedge* 
compare it with die tracts ^ leas than one rows, for when the young cuckoo ejects its nest 
acre which many of the woodland birds find companions they are nficn found just outside 
suffirlfiit; it would uiver several squiu^c die nest, liui the |>areiits never attempt to 
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THE GOLDEN EAGLE 
King of birds is the majestic Golden Eagle, 
«bme rc^ beauty we admire even more than 
his strength and hit htmiing skill 

feed then], giving dll die ftxid u> the only 
rcmainini’ bird in the ne%L nnd dut, 
ot' counC) i^ litr young curkoo. Rt*cci]l 
inveatigntioaH Imvc dial the young 

buzzards di&appc«ir owing (o caiiiiibaJisin on 
the part of the 8tn>ngraU 'riie writer was 
die first to point out diis remarkable fart, 
and w'hcn it wiu^ announced most naturalists 
were sceptical about it ; but ] had already 
watched the stronger oi the two devouring its 
nest companion, and since then cinema ftlms 
have been obuiined of tlic whole pcrforQiance, 

A Golden Eag/c story. 

This disappearance of the young seems to take 
place only in districts where the parents have 
difficulty in finding suHicient fc^ for their 
family, aud it is in the long waits between the 
meals tliat the strongest of the brood over* 
powers the weaker to make a meal of it. On 
the Devonshire coast where the buzzards find 

plenty of food they Jtomrlimes succeed in 
rearing as many as four young. So it seems 
that the cannibalism ot' the little buzzard is 
from necessity rather than choice. 

The most majestic of our birds of prey is 
undoubtedly the Eagle. He may be seen 
occasionally by visitors to the Highlands of 
Scotland ; and it was on one of the wild 
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mooT^ over which he roams that a delightful 
little pJ.i/ wa.s acted, a stag, a golden eagle 
and one unfortunate grouse being the actors. 

A head gamekeeper and his companion 
were scanning the surrounding country for 
red deer. Up on die side of a mountain his 
field'glos showed him several fine animals, 
and as one had a specially 5 ne head they 
decided to stalk it. For several hundred 
yards the two hunters crawled over the rough 
ground. If they had diown themselves in 
any way the stags would have been off at 
full spf^d ; and if once titey discover an 
enemy it is difficult to get within range again. 

A fcatherrd Joelicy rides on a itag. 

It wa.*^ the intention of the kcc|)cr to reach 
a large l>onlder and take cover brlund it, and 
as there w;is u stretch of rougli, o|)eii country 
10 negotiate they had to diag lK(^Tns<*lvcs vtTy 
s]<»w]y dirough the licjithcr, which did not 
give much shelter. However, the task was duly 
accumplislied, but lH*forc attempting to fm* 
at llw stag they had a icst lo stcitdy them* 
selves. 

Up on the grey crags uImivc a (ioldon K«igl(' 
Wits silling; hr wa.s unseen by die stalkers, 
uikI he had noi ol>3rrved chetn. but on their 
way to the rock ihry had rouwd a gn>use; 
ibriunalcly (or them this di<l nol Hy towards 
the slag, otlwrwiw all their Maiking would 
have l>ccn in vain. As the bird made its 
way down the glen die luigic saw it. 1.caving 
his perch, he made a majestic swoop down¬ 
wards, and, Ijclbrc the gmujc could reach 
slicllcr, struck U down. 

The hunters now raised thr’ir rifles to fire, 
but as soon as they sigliied their tjuarry lliey 
looked on an amazing sight. The stag wa.s 
galloping away acros.s the nir>or, the eagle, 
with wings raised, apparrndy riding on its 
back ! 'Hie animal with its feathered Jockey 
travelled several hundred yards, then the 
raglr rose and with a fine swoop turned in Its 
flight and came back to the spot where the 
sportsmen had hoped to find their stag, but 
direedy it settled they jumped up and drove 
the bird away. 

It was then that they understood the 
meaning this strange periormanco. On the 
ground was the grouse which the eagle had 
just commenced to feather.*' No doubt the 
stag had approached too dose, and the bird 
code this means of driving it away. 

It has ofren been notic^ that smaller birds 
are not afraid to nest in close proximity to 







BLACK HUNTING EAGLE. 


[MmMi 


Thil floe picture of a Huntiiur Eagle comet fron Qunetc Turkesua, where cheat birdi art uwd for 
buottfig antdopei aad wolvea. The apacimen depicted above mmiurad three in length with a wiag 
•pan of aevta uet. It it earned on cbe ri^ wri« of ha neater, arbe weart e fleece glove. 
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THE ICELAND FALCON. 

Thii htndtome bird is a native of the r o c ky country 
of Iceland. Note his proud ^ance and bearing, and 
the beautiful markings on his wing and uil feathers. 
Hit habits resemble those of the ocher falcon races. 


the larger birds of prey. I have seen grouse 
dose to a golden eagle’s eyrie, and in one 
glen a wren built its nest practicnlly ir the 
sticks under an eagle’s nest. The reason is 
that the birds of prey seldom bunt dose to 
their homes. Skylarks often bring up their 
young within a few yards of (he dashing little 
Merlin’s nrst. I have known such instances 
and heard (he mule singing directly above, 
quite coldly and without a (race of fear, 
while (he hen merlin was actually pulling to 
pieces ano(hcr lark captured lari her afield 
and fecdiitg her young with it. 

The merlin makes its nest on the ground on 
a hcathcr-covcred mcx>r, and will return to 
(he same area each spring if i( has the good 
luriuiie to escape the gamekeeper’s (raps or 
gun. J once watched a merlin c-aplured in a 
nnosr. This w:ia; lix<*d securely round one 
leg and the bird struggled violently in its 
cndcMvour lo escape. 

Ai length ildmivcred that it was of no use 
to pull, so it sat down and iiir st^vcral minutes 
examined (he cord. It surveyed it from 
several angles, then deliljerairly «rl to work to 
untie die knot. Witli ito luioked U'uk it 
carefully pulled at the ncMse and loosened it 
to step out eventually a free bird ! WhrlKer 
it accidentally hit ujxin the right coni to pull, 
or whether it actually siiw lhalliy (xillingil the 
slip knot was looM'tied I caiintn say, hut Icirso 
bright n move it wrtainly •served to escape. 



YOUNG BUZZARDS. (C. ^ 

This ftmiiy of youof Buxzards, seta oa their lofty p erch , will reach ibout twenty^two inches In length when 
full grown. Ve^ sherp*beaked. they feed OQ frogs, miccino insects, and are found inBur^iA/ricaandAmerl^ 
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The African Fith Owl seldom roams fir from the 
rjver*buxiki for he U a keen fi^rmin ind relin 
entirely on his **«i(vh*' (o provide hi\ mealt. 

IW S. IlfTJtdrr 

W Ht'^ dusk is falling nnd ihc majority 
c»r lnr<U art' n'linng lo rrsi, oihm 
ai^c' cm Till I u forth fn mu thc'ir rousting 
piacrt» rrOrsficil iil\<T a day’s repose, io sing, 
hunt, work atid play diiritig the hours of dark* 
ness. Aimmgst iKcs<* birds of tlic night none 
arc tnorr iiitcrT?>titig or more varied tliaii the 
<»wls. 

For a ntHlunial rxistcrice some sort of 
special adaptability L> required, and Mother 
Nature has sccji lo it that the osvls are 
adequately provided for. In the fir^l pl.tce 
they Ry in silence, their tniirvcllously soft 
feathers being lashioncd so tts to make u<» 
sound. Bur no sound on dte e.irih below 
escapes an o>vl. I'hr. lltnest rustic is heard by 
the bird’s imge ears, which occupy almost the 
whole of both sides of its head bencadi 
the leathers, and the slightest movement is 
detected by its large eyes, peculiarly adapted 
for seeing in the dork. I’hc legs of the owl arc 
exceedingly long and armed with powerful 
claws, and with these it readies out, strikes 
and grips its prey as it swoops down upon it. 

The silence of the woods vs often broken by 
the loud “ Hooo-hoo«hoo ! ” of the Wood, 
Tavmy or Brown Owl, and the amwering 
** Ke-wick ! '* of his mate. For trees are this 
owl's favourite haunts, and it Is found in 


BIRDS OF 
THE NIGHT 

By CECILY M. RUTLEY 


r HF mystnious Owl, with its eerie 
Ho<it nttH JlutteiiNfi fUih throufih the 
dminew, ii .m .se/dem seen that Jew people 
heiM an intimate kmwledfie of ih habits 
and oppearanee. iet this bird of prey, 
ndth ib Juridital airs f*nd Iwtk of pnjbund 
ndsdom, ha* many .4aif( that are interexl- 
ing to iram, a*.d rnar^ relatiuns whose 
JiuraeU* »stks are unJidM io the story below. 


nearly all our woridlands and limlx'nd parks, 
even frcqucniing ilic latter in the heart of 
great cities. Ii is to b<' seen and heard cliicfly 
liy night, :ilthough il ocTaslunally ventures 
abniud during the diiy, witeu iu ruH.Hct*brown 
and grey leathers alTonl it admirable camou- 
Page. The tawny owl usually lays its round, 
white eggs iu a hollow tree in March and 



A SILEKT OWL. (tv. 5. amidtf 
The levtly Snowy Owl fi a shy bird, endowed with 
e tboiidesi end powerhd flight wfaidi brinfi it suddenly 
oo its prey. It sotnetiinei viiiei the north of ScoUasd. 
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THE BARN OWL. l>‘ 

Th( molt familiar of the Owli is a bird of very 
rer^ar habits. After it% long day's sleep ii cree rg ei 

buniing-grouM , 
imvo nr voles. 


tegular habits. After its long day's 
at aight> seldom changing its reguiar 
to partiUte of a mcoJ of rats> 


April, and lalrr the* young dc»wn*<tivcrx*d 
nwleia arc hntchrd and reared in this siitiplr 
nursery. Iliis largrat of all the British owls la 
nlao to lx* found in most parts of Europe, in 
Aiia Minor, and even l>eyoMd. 


The Owl that catU frnm the ItHed steepie. 

The Barn, White or Srrcech Owl frequents 
the haunts of men, its favourite home l>eiTig 
one ol' (he doNr^cotes which were so often 
built into ancient bams, and have now in 
most cases fallen into disuse. Where these jire 
lacking, barn owb find os suitable nesting 
quarters as possible in old ((nvers and church 
steeples, hollow trees, and any seclud<*d Imle. 
They are a lawny colour, speckled with grey 
and white alx>vc, and white below, with white 
faces. Their discordant screeches or screams 
often break the stillness of the night, and l)am 
<»w]s are sometimes to be seen hunting while 
it is still daylight, especially if there are several 
hungry little mouths to fill at home. The 
young are driven from their nest w'hilr still 
rather helpless, and are then often to be seen 
sitting on the hedgerows in (he day*timc. 
These owls arc of great use to the farmers in 
keeping down the mice, rats and other small 
rodents that do damage to ert^ and stores. 


Hie Long^ared Owl is a handsome fellow 
with yellow eyes which, through nearly closed 
lids, ctflen keep watch while their owner roosts 
during the day upon the branch of a conifer, 
fir wood.s being thb bird’s favourite haunts. 
It grncraJly lays its white eggs in the discarded 
nest of another bird, such as the jay, wood 
pigeon or magpie, or it may even select a 
deserted squirrel's drey. In the Norfolk 
Broads the l.^ong'-eared Owl nests on the 
gnnjnd. 

Then the .Sliori-eared Owl, or Woodcock 
Owl, its second name l>eing due to (be fact 
that it arrives in these islands at the same 
time as the woodcock, is to lie found during 
the >vin(rr on our manhes, moors, heaths, fens 
and downs and on cultivated land, and is 
olien to he seen flying during the day, with a 
slow, even flight, and strong, steady lx*ais ol 
itH downy wings. 

Anoilicr winter visitor, although a rare one, 
is the iMMUtiful Snowy Owl, easily rc(‘ognisable 
hy iis while plumage, mol tied wit It black, and 
its great siz<’. It is !V)meiitm9 seen in the 
north of SmilatKl. wluUier it has flown from 
(ar more twrihcrly and colder climes, xUr. bare, 
bleak Arctic' regions being its suininer home. 



This wise-looking bird is the BrazUlsn Spectacled 
Owl, s»<tUcd, es we esa see, Crom the rings round 
ia eyes. Its sharp beak makes then work et Its 
prey staada it ta good steed at aseaLrifnes 
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t‘knp: r-/-. the OWL'S FLIGHT. 

This nsidy in flight shows the ** oke-off** o( the Tawny Owl at it leaves itt nesting hok. It dislikes being 
ditcurbed in the midst of in daytime tiunbers, and is more dazed by daylight than any of the otlwr ipecies. 


When in a defenaivc anitude the Owl appeara very formidable, with wings otmtretched so that it teems to 
cpand to leveriJ times its nonnal aiie. It hiuea angrily and altogether presents a frichtening appaaranca. 
Wbn in repoae neither sharp beak aordaadly odona are coonioMna, and the bird appears inoMcot aiw iaotfanaim. 


in repoae neither aharp beak aor daadly odonaare coo^icumis. 
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Ml X. riftttdiK 

A COLOURFUL BIRD. 


Th« Lons*<«r(d Owl is distinj^uishcd by its bcauti* 
fully-mot(l«d plumate ind its kstfthy cftr*tufcs. 
Its meal consists largely of rats and mice. Often 
it nesu in the discarded nest ti another biid. 

Some iiniuralLm think that some Snowy' Owls 
fly across tlir Ailsmiic fnim North America, 
ir this is true, whal a marvellous nomstop 
flight Is (htis accomplished 1 Though a mem¬ 
ber of u nocturnal famity, the Snowy Owl is 
diurnal in habit, as is the Arc tic Hawk Owl. 

Art utufergrouruf gait’Crasher! 

The stumpy Little Owl, with its hooked 
beak and sharp talons, is abroad both by day 
and by tnglic, and although not introduced 
until about 1B43 it is today iairly common in 
England. It is oflen on the ground, where it 
cun run very quickly, and it bus even been 
found in rabbit burrows. . 

America is the home ol‘ihc remarkable little 
Burrowing Owl. In North America it is 
usually found on the prairies, inhabiting Uie 
burrows made by the prairie dogs. In ^uth 
America it associates with the viscachas. It 
can, if need arise, burrow for itself. This 
quaint little bird loves to sit in front of its 
burrow during the day, nodding iu head in a 
friendly fashion to any one who passes by. But 


if disturtxd, it mokes as much fuss as any of the 
owls, and rises into the air screaming angrily. 

Amongst the multitude of other interesting 
foreign owls may be mentioned Pel’s Owl 
Ethiopian Africa. It has brown eyes and bare 
legs, while dark brown bars cross its rufous 
upper feathers, and dark blotches appear on 
its fawn-coloured undcr-paris. In Brar.il there 
are «ght different kinds of owLs^ one of these 
being the speciucled owl, so-oallcd from the 
rings round its eyes. 

A nmnrkablc cliuracieristic of the owls U 
tfirir way <ir (ceding aitd digesting their food, 
llicy generally swallow sinall creatures whole 
or at least in large pieces, for their mouths are 
very much larger than would appear from 
merely looking at their lieuks. As the food is 
digested, bones, skins, feathers and other un¬ 
suitable pans of the menu arc separated from 
the rest and Ibrincd into oval pellets, which arc 
thru easily disgorged bv the feeder. An 
examination of such pellets found on the 
ground beneath an owl’s roosting or nesting 
place will give definite evidence a.s to what 
the owl in question had for iu Iasi meal. 
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fvr. s. omidit 

THE BURROWING OWL. 

This curious little bird, native to North and South 
America, lives in an underground burrow, quarter¬ 
ing itself with preiiie-dogt, badgers, and ground- 
squirrels. Sometimes this queer ftmily is joined 
by a raoleanake, without any disastrous resolti. 





This fifflily portrait of the Bullfinches >ho«i chon in beopy mood o feeding-time. Greatly etceemed la 
(;age-birds, they haw a plcaaant tong of their own, ana when trained are capable ol whintling tunet. 

FAMILIAR SONG-BIRDS 

OF BRITAIN 

By OLIVER G. PIKE. F.Z.S.. M.B.O.U. 


T here a no country in the world 

Javoured with bird ann^ as En^^Und. 
In many of the southern rountics the 
chorus ol' avian music in the woods is so 
wotiderfuJ that many visiiors from neighbour¬ 
ing countries on the continent arc amazed, fi>r, 
although dlcy may come i'rom wooded districts 
which are practically similar, they have never 
heard anything to compare with it. These 
islands are well situated to attract bird 
visitors, Ibr being on the west of Europe and 
in a direct Hnc for the migrants coming up 
from the south, and also having a climate 
suited for their nesting operations, they form 
an ideal summer home ; and added to these 
advantages, the woods and fields in the spring 
and early summer months provide them with 
an abundance of insect food. 

Why do birds sing ? Poets and other writers 
of the past have been pleased to think that 
the song of birds was provided to give pleasure 
to man, but if man were exteminaied from 
the earth it would not make the slighiesi 


differener to die quAniily or quality of the 
music given out by the birds. It b the male 
birds alone which sing, and one of the chief 
causes which induce them to hold furch in the 
early spring is that they are proclaiming to 
their rivals that they liavc taken possession of 
a certain icrhlory, and if wc could translate 
their notes into our language wc should 
probably hear each bird saying, Here 1 am 
and here I mean to slay.** My own observa¬ 
tions, extending now over forty years, have 
shown me that practically all birds in the 
nesting season live in certain well-defined 
territories, and they remain strictly inside these 
domains, never irc^assing on tJiose of other 
birds, until the young leave the nesL. But when 
the family are able to fly, they lead them far 
from the old haunt, so that the original home 
will still be in the poasession of the parents. 

With many of our migraCory birds whieh 
come from S^thern Eur^>e and Africa, dte 
males arrive about a week before the fenulei, 
and it is during this period that they endeavour 
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THli NIGimNGALE 

Very cUfficutt to photngrtph is the Nifhiiofale beceuse 
of Jts habit of huildinf its nest in the densest depths 
of the wood near the ^und and weU hiddm by leaves. 

to take po«cssir>n of ilirir twritorip* and 
proclaim it l)y ann^. But they arc not always 
80 easily gained, lor some will through 
quite dcsjM'ratc Sglits to keep their rivals 
away. A niaU* Nighlixigalc which lias lived in 
a certain irari ot woodland for several seasons, 
sometimes finds that one of the young males 
reared in u previous year is trying to take 
possession of his home ; if this occurs a fight 
u the result, and sometimes the newcomer is 
)ell in final possession. And so when a 
territory is won, the owner sings to tell others 
of his kind that Ihert* he intends to stay. 

Another thing which induces the males to 
sing is to attract a male. Although it is not 
an easy thing to prove, I believe that all birds 
mate for life, even die migratory birds which 
travel such long distances. The fact that the 
females arrive later than the moles does not 
make this dilHcult, for they, also, make direct 
for the old haunts. The song of their old mate 
tells them tiiat he is there and in possession, 
nnd aldiough tiic males go through dabCH^tc 
courdng displays this does not indicate that a 
different mate has been attracted. 

When mating has taken place and the nest 
is complete with e^s, the moles will sing for 
long periods and again they are probably 
tinging to inform their world that in their 
territory they mean to reign. A Song-thnith 
will sing for an hour or more at a time from 
one perch, of^en a high twig on a tree over hii 


sitting irwne, but if a rival thrush should 
attempt to perch on a neighbouring tree inside 
his territory, he will cease singing at once, and 
dart towards the intruder to attempt to drive 
him away. 

Few bird-lovers seem to agree as to which 
is our best songster ; some stand up for the 
nightingale, others for the Tlirash ; some say 
that a Blackcap in full song cannot be equalled, 
while I know several who think the Blackbird 
should be placed at the top ol* the dass. My 
choke is undoubtedly the nightingale, but 
only if he happens to be a first-class peribrmer, 
lor the songs of individual nightingales vary 
greatly in quality. I have listened to hundreds 
of these birds giving out their notes at all 
limes of the day and night, but in a lifetime 
S|)cnt ill hirdland 1 h.ivc ficard only one 
who could be culird a max«T sing4!r. 

71)c song of the nightingalr ronsists of a 
MUtnIicr of iKin ; i'i each th<*rc arc several 
notes all the same, but the bai^s (hrins(;lvcK have 
a great variety. *rhK rnajorily of singers repeat 
each note in a l>iir about a dozen times in 
succession, then pause ibr a fc'W si^onds, and 
utter die notes of the next bar. Some liirdv 
have favourite notes, and these oit rcpo.atcd 
more often than the others. But it Is strange 
that many nightingales sccni to prefer the 
harsher notes, only uttering the pure liquid 
ones that have made the song so famous very 
occasionally, A singer dial has no rivals near 
will, as a nilr, be ,i very onlinary* jirrfbrmcr, 



A LXrtXABY. 

Frocn ipring to December the music of the Soog 
Thrush cm be hesrd. Here, smoog the fir-woods, 
h is tryof the effect of a lullaby oa ia fiunily. 
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P7iu\ THRUSH IN WINTER. 

Birds that are wiJd and shy at other seaaona become quite tame amid the risourt of a hard winter, when 
hunger driven them aiinost to our doors. The Song Thnub in the picture ia attracted by a handful of mix^ reed. 


but if we Iind n wood in wliich there nrr many 
living in adjoining tcrriionrs we hear the 
song ai its lx?st. Ne.ir my home a pair of 
nightingales have sometimes nested in a small 
itolaied co]>picc with no other nightingale 
within srveral miles ; the male here has never 
been anything but a poor singer, for there has 
been liulc to induce him to ung : but in a 
wood which is a favourite haunt of mine, and 
in which at least u doren pairs of nightingali's 
nest each spring, I have listened to some 
wonderful exhibitions of song. 

The finest singer I ever listened to sang 
where now is to be found a densely populated 
district nine miles fn>m London. In the days 
when the nightingales nested there, one might 
have been hundreds of miles fhm a town, for 
it was rural England at her best This wonder* 

fill bird gave a magnificent display of song 

during a great thunderstorm whi^ broke out 
just after midnight; he repeated his notes 
forty and more times in succession, and made 
a special feature of one pure liquid note which 
was a joy to hear; he conunenced it soRJy, 
increa^ it in volume until about twenty notes 
had been given, then the bar .died down 


slowly ; there was a short paiisc and another 
fi nc effort rang out between the roars of Uiundcr. 

Noise will induce many birds to sing; a 
nightingale certainly sings at his best if there 
is a rival sound ; the beating of drums, the 
raucous noise of a motor bom, nr the firing of 
guns will make almost any nightingale break 
out into song. During the Great War I knew 
of some wonderful instances of nightingales 
singing throughout the roost terrible bombard* 
men ts apparently q ui te unmoved by the turmoil; 
one bold singer continued to throw' out his 
challenging song until a shell burst directly 
under hu perch to silence his music for ever. 

Tht slustve finger of the woods. 

The nest of the nightingale is cleverly 
concealed on the ground or in a clump of 

vegetation or in a bramble hush, seldom more 

than a loot from the ground. In its con* 
struction a large number of dead leaves are 
used, it is often built among the dead leaves, 
and as the eggs are a dull olive brown or olive 
green colour it is not an easy nest to discover. 
The female nighbngale will sit very closely 
upon her ^gs, and it is not until you are right 
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^ . ttiW c. HAWHORN-TIME 

Thii BUckbird hu xnide her nefC in i bower >c<nttd bloMom, tad iww there ii a batch of hunoy neatlinfs 
wiih Misf moutba waitin# to be filled. Strufe to ttf, the female of (be ^edei ii not a hf^bird but a 
mimn btrd* The male, bowceer, H a dean hmrewa btocfc* whkb throve ioae cootrait the bri^t ycUoo of hie biU. 
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mptf «?. fikf ' the willow warbler. lUmtMU 

One of our mott welcome summer euiton it the Wiliow Wren, or Willow Warbler, here leea guirding io 
nett with a wary eye for powiblc intmden. It it a relative of the Thruah fainUy. Though towly dad in 
ihtll olivc'irecn (relieved with a while waUtouat)* it it noted Cor the liquid beauty of iu dear, tweet lonjt. 
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t'tkr] A PAIR OF NIGHTINGALES. ! 

Who would ifflagine ihac ihii pltm linie bird, <rffcrijiR a worm to hii mate, waa the Car«famed NiglitinsaJe ? 
The chief chorister of the woodi ii quite uoassuming in appeartficc, and so shy that he is seldom seen. 


over her that idle will move : then inatr.td of 
noiaily awny, she sImkA ofT ami 
silently ilmniKli the undergrowth until iirvcral 
yards away. 1 have someiime!i known ihe 
exact spot where the nest w^u concealed, but 
by the litne I moved the leaves away ihr nest 
was varaird, and 1 had not caught even a 
glimpse of her. At other times she will sil so 
tightly that one b able to move away any 
obKiructiiig vegetation and obtain a clr^ view 
of her as she protects her eggs. Tlie nightin¬ 
gale's nest is deep, and she sits deeply in it, so 
that all one sees is the long tail and Uie bright 
black eye looking like a brilliant diamond. 

The Sighiingal9*s courtthip. 
in iis habits the nightingale is very much 
like the robin ; its actions are similar, but not 
so rapid. Jusi before Hying from a perch, the 
robin will jerk up its tail and drop its wings, 
but (lie movement is so rapid that it is not 
always easy to follow, llie nightingale has just 
the same movement before Hying, but it can 
be described best by saying that it b performed 
in slow motion. I know no small bird with such 
delightful actions \ all are a joy to watch, 
especially when the male b displaying before 
the female. On such occasions he raises and 


lowers his fine long russct-nxl toil, opens and 
closes his wings, bows In'lltrc her and docs 
his l>cst to show her that he really is a very 
handsome bird. But like mist lem.ile birds 
slic takes very little notki', or raiJter she 
pretends to, while all the time slie is admiring 
him out of the corners of her eyes ! Sometimes 
he will Hy off to return a few moments later 
with a nice juicy caterpillar which lie offers as 
a love-gift, but die rapid way in which she 
snatches this fioiii Ids beak looks very much as 
if she had no kind feelings towaids him. 
However, she takes very good care tiiat he does 
not desert her, and witliin a few days we find 
tliem busy nest building. Incubation takes 
tliiriren or fourteen days and the young 
remain in the nest for about the same period. 
Tlic birds remain in the woods until September 
and then commence their long journey to 
Central Africa, where they spend the remaining 
six months of the year. 

I once had the good fortune to hear a 
nighting-ale and a blackcap singing side by side 
in the same bush. 1 therefore had a good 
opportunity to compare their songs, and 1 
came to the conclusion that the nightingale's 
was the better. The blackcap can easily be 
distinguished by hb black cap and loud song. 
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The notes are very fine but totally different 
from those of the nightingale. Instead of 
uttering set bars, he gives a delightfully pure 
rambling warble, wiili sometimes the notes 
of other birds intermixed with his own notes. 
The Garden Warbler s song is very similar and 
I lUtc it better for it is more prolonged. Some 
naturalists have stated that in woods where 
you find the garden warbler the blackcap is 
absent, hut 1 have known many instances of 
these different species nesting within a few 
yards of each other. The blackcap arrives early 
in April, and often has its nest completed before 
that month u out, but the garden warbler does 
not ncsl until May, and sometimes not until 
the middk of June. Ignorant observen have 
confused both songs wiili that of the nightin¬ 
gale. 

Just because a woodland bird sings late 
at night on warm summer evenings many 
ol«crv<*rs have juitiped to the conclusion that 
they were* listening to the nightingale. In one 
diKtrit c crowds flockid to a church on which 
a (hnisli uii nnd sang long after sunset; a letter 
in a pit]>rr announced that it was a nightin¬ 
gale and tfir result was that the singer had a 
large and admiring .nudicncc wIki thought tliey 
went llslf'iiing u» the t hirf chonster hiinstrlC 


When a pair of birds are rearing their lamlly 
it sometimes happens that one » killed ; I 
have known sevCTal instances in which the 
male was left to carry on, and in each instance 
be succeeded in bringing up his charges. A 
pair of garden warblers had their nest in a 
gooscbei^ bush; the female accidentally flew 
against one of the sharp thorns, which ])ierc4d a 
blood-vessel and she died as a mult I found 
her lying dead by the side of her nest, but for 
nearly a week the male continued to feed the 
young and they flew from the nest A male 
blackbird also reared a family of five after his 
mate had been killed by a cat, but direedy 
they were old cnougfi to hop or dy from their 
home, he mated up with anotnur female, and 
they soon had a second n»t under construction. 

An variy^mprning eoncerr. 

Many of the male warblers will build dummy 
nests while their mates are sitting. The btack- 
dp and garden warbler will do this; I know 
no bird which builds so numy dummies as the 
garden warbler. 1 have watched the hhtekeap 
at work. 1 knew that his mate was sitting on 
her eggs close by, so rhere was no question of 
him comtnicting a nesi f<>r eggs. He had a 
very rough nest haif-buiU, and appeartd to be 



THE ROBIN IN SUMMER. 


The Robin cocks fab eye redecdvely m be s cougfa liole vrann. 7 *b 04 jgb he u the OMt pugnidcpus 

0^ birds, sad credited with the fasbit of off his earcaa, yet his cbeerfulnsss hu nude him 

• fiiveuriie. He it very centpiciwus ia winter, when aa» bri^c breus etindt out sgsinit the anow. 
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A NBST IN THE SHRUBBERY, 

The Hedfe*ipvrow builds e betutiful little nest vuJ 
full it with bluish^fmn eggs. Sometitnei the 
Cuckoo olio make! it Iw nurscry^with fatal results I 

hopelessly lAngIcd up with a loii^ piece <>f 
grass, but lie was 9o taken up with hU task that 
he sang lustily all the time he w;is at work. 
When he discovcretl that 1 was watching him, 
he flew from h» cfTort and never returned to 
it again. 

Two songs that arc similar arc lliosr of the 
Missel 1 brush and blackbird. Tin* foimcr com* 
menres to sittg very early in the year and is 
also one of the first birds to build its nest. 
Ihc song is a very beautiful one, given in a 
lower key tlmn the majority of songs, 'ihc 
missel thrush will sing from one high perch in 
his territory for half an hour or more at a time, 
while the blackbird docs not as a rule sing lor 
long periods from one position, ibr he is a 
wandering minstrel, and travels all over his 
territory giving out a few bursu of song from 
each corner. When wo arc listening to a 
general chorus of bird song it is very dclightlbl 
to hear the deep contralto notes ol' ilic blacJc* 
bird breaking in here and there. 

The best time to listen to die song of our 
birds is undoubtedly in the early morning. 
The end of May, say the last week, is a very 
favourable time and we should be in tlie wood 
not later than a c^uarter^past four. On taking 
up our stand, there will be a great silence all 
around, but il we wait ibr a lew imnules there 


will be perhaps just a bar of the Robin*! song, 
or more often the wild strains a skylark in 
the meadow outside rising up to greet the sun. 
But no matter which bird gives out the first 
nous, these notes arc a signal for the other 
birds to sing, and the result is magical, for 
within a few minutes bird alter bird takes up 
the challenge, and a hundred or more are in 
lull song. The notes of the nightingale will 
sometimes predominate, Ibr it is a mistake co 
think that this bird sings only at night, then 
comes a whole chorus of tl^rushes and black* 
birds, while in the lower bushes, robins, wrens 
.*\nd iiumcmus war1>1er8 try to make thblr 
voices heard in the general chorus. There arc 
hardly two birds singing together. Many songs 
arc in a difTcreni key, but the whole makes a 
glorious melody which u a joy to listen to, 
and more than rrf>ayx tin for our <*arly rising. 

The Wren buildt dummy nettt. 

One of our smallcM birds is the Wren, but it 
has a wonderfully loud voice, and docs its best 
to make itself heard ; unlike many singers, 
instead <ir uttering the notes from the depth of 
a thick biish it will perch its plump little bn»wn 
Ixxly on die top ol* a prominent post, throw 
out its ('hest, put up its head and give out such 
n challenge that one would think it was the 
most important bird iii the whole wood. It 



THE CHIFP-aiAFF. I”'*" ^ 


This little bird, whore aen it to well hidden imong 
th« tou^ Items of lest yetr't bracken, it one of the 
Watble^ and iim chiefly on grubn and mrecu. 
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MISSEL THRUSHES. fi . nni 

Thr«e yfixainttn pose for the evnera amo^ thr baby leaves. The Missel Thrush is mnetimes celled the 
Stormcock, because tt the height of a storm his rambling notes may be beard-^not unlike the song of a ^adtbi^. 


&iti^ dosT to lU nest, for its territorv is a small 
onr, about half an acre in extent, and as there 
art* usttally many pain <if wrens in a wood, 
some arc close nclKhlKiunf. 

Wrens will build several nests in their 
territory, but only nne is occupied as a home 0>r 
the and the youuK* proper is 

lined and well finished, but the othiTs arc left 
in a rather incomplete stale, though if the 
eggs should Ik taken the birds will then go to 
one of the other nests and put in the lining. 
These dummy nests, oftrii built by the male: 
bird and railed cock’s nests, arc used by the 
various i>roods reared in the spring and 
summer as roosting nests in the colder months 
of the year. I have seen seven in one nest on 
a cold winter evening. Wrens, members of the 
Swallow tribe, Wixidpeckers, and Wry-necks 
arc the only birds 1 know that return to their 
old nests for roosting purposes; the others never 
go back after the young leave thdr homes. 

A clever *' impertonoHon.** 

The wren is a very inquisitive bird ; I have 
had one enter my hide when I was photo¬ 
graphing a willow warbler. It settled on my 
camera and thoroughly examined it, and on 
another occasion w^e 1 was spending three 


days in a hide ohuvining a series of pictures of 
a kingfisher, a pair entered and actually built 
their nest a few inches from my head ! 

The warbtrrs are very persistent singers. 
Those which make tin* most noise arc the Reed 
and Sedge Warblm ; lx)th these species will 
sing tliroughoui the night, and on large 
strrirhes; of water in which sulUible reeds are 
growing, and where reed warblers abound, we 
hear a chorus from sunrise one morning to 
sunrise the next. Any sudden noise will start 
the sedge warbler singing; a stone tlirowu 
into the bush in whicli die nest is built, or die 
Ibutstcps ol a person passing will be quite 
enough to make the male burst out into full 
song either at midday or midnight. I have 
often been told that a nightingale was singing 
in a locality where I knew it was most unlikely 
that one would be found, and on investigation 
it has turned out to be a sedge warbler. The 
bird’s OW71 sung is rather harsh and unmusical, 
but it is a clever mimic ; on dark summer 
nights 1 have often listened to this clever litde 
artiste, and one would have thought that at 
least four different species were singing. The 
males of both these warblers will build dummy 
nests which arc never used either for eggs or 
roosting—so seem to have no practical purpose. 
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The Sedge Wvblef aesumft a very protective aninsde 
to she gixerds her tiny nc^i from wl for of miihtp. 


Tbr first >varlil<*rN lo nrrivr from ilicir 
BOUthmi 1101111*$ arc ihc ChifTcluff and Willow 
Warbler; nn* common and well dU- 

tribuicd ovn tin* coutiiry, 1 should jihicc ihc 
willow wurl)]iT at the <*oinmoncat bird in Oicac 
islands in the suminer months ; every wood 
from die south cixist to the north of Scotland 
seemH to con lain its M'veral pains. It is an easy 
bird to distinf^nish by its sontt which U a 
pleasing undo latino lit Ur warble, commencing 
on a high noic* and tlrnccnding nipidly ; it is 
uttered two or tlirtn* times a minute for hours 
on end : in soini* woods I know it is almost a 
continual song, for directly one bird has 
finished another takes it up, and during the 
hours of sunshine there is hardly a break 
will tout this music. The chilTchan' simply 
utters hh name throughout the day and 
cannot lx* mistaken for any other bird. 

The G rea l er .a nd Lose r Wli i le- throa cs are also 
persisterii siugfTs. The former can easily be 
distinguished liy his habit of Utrowing himself 
into the air for about twenty or thirty fret 
above a hedgerow, singing as he does this, 
(hen still singing he falls like a heap of ra^ed 
feathers bark to the shelter of the bushes. If 
we go jic.'tr his nest he become* very angry, 
scolding ns with a noisy harsh note. When the 
nest contains very small young the female will 
do her best to attract us from the site by 
feigning a broken limb; she will throw 
henclf on to the ground a yard from us, theo 


when we attempt to pick her up, she cleverly 
keeps just out of our reach, leading us onwards 
for fifty yards or more or until we have been 
attract^ far enough. 1 knew one in France 
which did this ; her nest was in a small bush 
on the margin of a trench ; each time we 
disturbed her she would tumble to the bottom 
of the trench, to drag herself along the duck- 
boards uiuil wc were well away from her 
young. 2 came across many instances which 
showed that it took more than the greatest 
war of all lime to drive the birds away from 
their old well-loved haunts. Hie white-throat 
mentkmeiJ alxivc built her nesr in that hush, 
although each day great shells were bursting 
not far awav. 

'Fltere have l)een one or two instances of the 
willow warbler remaining in the soutliem 
unties during dir winter, hut it would lie 
only in a,very mild season tint Lids dimitiiilive 
bird could survive. There ix, li<»wever, one 
warbler which i* a residcni, ntid that is the 
Dart fold warbler, li i% found in sf'veral of (he 
.southern niuiuii** ami breeds on large furxe 
commons. It is a H*elusivc birti, not ciften seen 
except in (Ik* lursiting ik'uson when the male 
will sometime* mount to die roprmftt twig of 
a bush and give out his song. This cannoi be 
compared with tin* songs of* some of our 
visiting warblers, for it diies not carry far, 
although die few norc* utrer(*d are musical. 

(Inr finest resideui singers are the Tiirusiics, 
but, like many other song liirds, individuals 
vary in the quail ly of their snug. Abo, wc 
find that diruslu's in certain districts have far 
better songs than their roin pan ions in other 
parts. AlimispherU: JlieUiri may be involved. 
Birds which reside on hills near the sc'a .ire as 
a rule remarkably goexJ. A thrush which has 
lived in one district lurfivc or six seasons will 
sing better than one which is only a year old. 

Blackbird or ThrurA f 

Many bird lovers seem to lie uncertain about 
the songs of the thrush and lilackbird ; it is, 
however, impossible to confuse them if wc 
remember that tiic thnish repeals the notes in 
each bar of iu song four or five times in 
succession, while the song of the blackbird 
consists of a lew deep rambling notes. The 
loud clear whistle of the thrush Is easy to put 
into words, and the notes have been likened 
to such phrases as the following: *' pretty- 
dick,’* “ slick-lo-ii,*' rio-it-now.** Sometimes 
when photographing birds in a wood I have 
spent many hours in my hide waidng for them 
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to come to the camera, and oTien have I 
listened to the cheery notes of a male thrush 
dnging from a high branch nearby telling me 
%vith hu musical notes to '* stick-io*it! ** 

The Missel Thrush has quite a distinct song, 
which very much resembles that of the black¬ 
bird. It is wild rambling music and is ol'ien 
uttered during the height of a storm, (or which 
reason thb bird b sometimes called Uie storm- 
cock. The nest of the missel thrush is built 
early in the year if the latter part of the winter 
should he mild, and as it is often placed on 
the horizontal branch of a tall tree it is so 
exposed that egg-stealing birds, such as the 
carrion crow, jackdaw and magpie, will 
attack it. At such times wc see exciting 
aerial fights, bm only once have I known 
the maraudem to succeed in mkhig *bc eggs. 

Mon OK " a friend in nerd." 

One very rcinaTkable fcaiun* of some i4'our 
British birds b that although they liK)k upon 
man as their enemy ll «7 will sometimes fly to 
him for assistance if they are in trouble. 'Fhc 
most wonderful instance of this ronci*n«xi a 


missel thrush. This turd was evidently in great 
pain, a parasite was fixed directly over one of 
its eyes, and it found it impossible to dblodge 
it. The bird was in a meadow bordering a 
main road ; a friend of mine was .standing 
there examining some work that had just been 
completed by his men, when to his surprise he 
saw the mbsel ilirush fiying directly towards 
him ; it settled on a branch dose to his hand 
uikI eventually perched on one of hb fingers, 
On examinitvi the bird he saw the cause of 
its trouble and with hb pocket knife dislodged 
tlic clinging enemy. The missel thrush now 
flew ufT, settled on a tree a few hundred feet 
away and gave out a few of its song. 

Another instance wa^ almcist as in teres ting, 
i was axemptnig u> photograph a Ring^ 
Plover on the se.ashore. If there b ont^ thing 
more than another that is likely to keep a bira 
away from its it b movement, and such a 
Ninmg gale was blowing directly along the 
limch that it was impossible to fix my bird* 
wa tching tent down securely. A feer wai i i ng for 
a couple c)f hours 1 saw that it was ustdeis to 
conlitme, as the sides of the tent were nnw 



\r. ktu 


THB LUNCHEON HOUR. 

« Sprinatime is ftedint-time I" «y ibe link Chsffincto, m queue up for wonw 
ituSmitena to vtr^casrdiiif co their ptoce ia the qoeue, the Itn ooe m y of 

is tlmostSmiol I fchMBocS do mutt good ia ge r dtt, field sad cvdiird, by ettiag up the iweci pats. 
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Some of the Finches are good singen. The 
song of the chafHnch has been translaied into 
our language as ** In another month will come 
a whoa tear.” It certainly is a very merry 
tflort, and sometimes hni^es with two loud 
notes ** pink-pink ; ** a singer which utters (liis 
** amen,'* as it is termed by bird fanciers, is 
considered to lx: a perfect performer. 

The male ChufTineJt is the sheik of birdland ; 
his rounship is a violent one, ftM* he wilt stand 
no luiiiHensc from the bird hr wishes to court 
and win ! I have watched his displaying before 
her, and if she takes IJttie notice, he shows her 
plainly that hr is dclcrminrd to have her. I 
have' seen him ktKK*k her ulf the branch, peck 
furiou.sly at her and do his best to show that he 
iniends to hr master. If the hen shows the 
slightest sign that she is pleased with htf 
aiirniionb Ik: changes from the violent lover 
In her tnosi humble slave. 

I'he sweetesl .song ol* any of the finches is 
that of the Goldfinch. A few years ago this 
bird wax becoming st*.arcn all over the country 
owing to the ravages of the bird*catchrri, but 
now it is Incre.ising its range again and tn parts 
IS fairly common. The* song is soincthir^ like 
that ol the Lijincl, but far more liquid. It is 


cosy Q> ttatinguish the bird in flight by the 
gold bars on the wings. The linnet is more 
common and is found on most of our furze- 
covered open spaces, 'rhis is a bird which 
has severd broods during the spring and 
summer ; I have often found nests in August 
when most other birds have flnishod. Birds 
which rear several families arc usually those 
with many enemies. Those whidi are seldom 
attacked, such as the gannei and guillemot, 
are content to lay only one egg in the year. 

The Titmice have pleasing songs, but in the 
general bird chorus in the woods and orchard!) 
where they nest their music \» often overlooked ; 
the Great Tit, however, with hb loud sce*saw 
notes, which are really a challenge tn hi& rivals, 
u often hcaid above all the other woodland 
sirqptrs, though apart from tliese two notes his 
Sf>ng b not loud. 

The Willow lit, disiingubhcd from hb near 
relation, the Manh Til, which at a first glance 
he exactly resembles, by hb dull black head 
(the marsh tit ha^ a glouy black e.ap), has one 
Iwauiiful note which is like one of tite notes of 
the nightingale. Even experienced observers 
have b»n deceived by thb note into the belief 
that they were ibteiiing to the nigluingalc. 



A WOODLAND STUDY. IC. M 

A bevy of Great Tics on a brsinble spny miket • ddidous snidy. The rather arrogant, raming liiflA 
ereatures are newly out of the nunoy—i hoUow frer and nill wear their babwbood feathers. Tfie Tits have 
a piercing song and are eo&staat^ aftir. The Blue Tit md Loeg-tailed Tit are other British species. 






OLIVER 
TWIST. 
Tbou^ twice 
the iitt of hit 
nunCi the Sedfc 
Warbler* the 
Cuckoo it 
re wen de* 
maodinf more 
food from her. 

rtrj^o.' 0{iivr if. ftkt, 

AN enormous amount of conlroveny biU 
ragid round die English cuckoo. Some 
^ that when the cuckoo dc* 

posits her egg in ihe ncsi of the fosterer she 
does it with hci* beak* while othen hold that 
the ulwayai lays her egg into the nett in the 
normal manner, like any other lurd. There 
arc those who compromise and suggest that 
toniotiincs she adopts the one method and 
sometimes the other. A very small minority, 
who need not be taken seriously, insist that no 
cuckoo ever has laid direct into a nest. 

For about two thousand years past* or as 
long as we have any record of the cuckoo, the 
generally accepted theory has been that she 
lint laid her egg upon the ground, picked it 
up in her beak, and carried it to the selected 
nest. Mr. Edgar Chance's recent bodt, Thf 
Cuckoo's SecTt(t therefore dropped a bombshell 
among nature loven, for it proved con* 
clusivdy that the cuckoos under his observation 
laid their eggs direct into the neats. Noewith* 
standing, he met with much opposition ln>m 
those who disliked the old theory upeet. Some 
asked how the cuckoo laid her egg into a fragile 
nest like that ol' the reed warbler. Others 
mentioned instances of cuckoos' eggs being 
found in the nests of the wren and chifTchaff— 
two small nests that arc domed over with a 
imalJ entrance at the side* for too small for 


THE SECRET 
OF THE CUCKOO 

By Oliver G. IPiko . EZ.S. 

T I/E Cuckoo's mlho{f ti/bringing uf/ficrynung 
is um^ie in the feathertii tvorld. Every one 
htows that she places her eggs^^one here^ one time- 
in the nests of smalter hirtis : and that the baby 
Cuckoo ousts his foster-brothers from tfie nest. 

But just how ii f/ done? In Uiis chapter the 
authort after long and eareful nbservfi*ioH. rrtva/r 
it> us at fast the Secret o' the Cuckoo. 


the ruck*-'' to enter. A few the more violent 
cridcs hiid that it would lie necemry to phou^ 
graph every fcntalr cuckoo in England if the 
new theory was to Ik* pruved, for some might 
by into the nest, while others would carry 
thdr eggs to deposit ilicm with their beaks. 

Following the publication of 77i^ Cuckoo's 
Sftret I wnrkt'd in conjunction with Mr. Edgar 
Chance, and together we produced a cinema 
him which proved lieyond shadow of dou1>t 
that the cuckoos which wc ))h<itographed laid 
thHr eggs into the nnis, after hrst stealing one 
of the original eggs. A wonderful slow-motlon 
film was obtained, which showed every dct^l 
of the cuckoo arriving, stf*a]ing the egg, and 
laying her in iu place, aUerwards Hying 
off with the stolen egg which she retained in 
her l>eok while laying. A series of concludve 
pictures was obtained at five different neats. 

Since then oifiers have watched various 
cuckoos, and some wonderful observations 
have been obtained. It has been found that 
whenever the watcher has had a clear view 
of the whole performance, on each occasion 
the cuckoo has been seen to by direct into the 
nest. Observers have seen her lay in the ncso 
of the following birds : tree pipit, meadow 
pipit, rock pipit, yellow haiiuner, pied wagtail* 
and reed warbler. I have seen a cuckoo Hying 
round a hedge-sparrow’s nest in which there 
were two eggs of the owner bird. 1 had a clear 
view c£ the cuckoo as she went to the neat, and 
there vras definitely tH> egg in her beak. Less 
than ten seconds laier, the nest coniaincil one 
hedge-sparrow's egg, and one deposited there 
by cuckoo. There was no doubt in my 
mind that she laid it. This rather imposing list 
contains most of the chief birds that the cuckoo 
UMS as a fosterer, and it goes for to prove Mr. 
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Chance's belief and xny own, that all cuckoos 
la^ into the nest, and do not deposit the egg 
with the beak. 

Some very careful naturalists have made 
observations where eggs of the cuckoo have 
been found in smalt, domed nests. I have 
watched the cuckoo lay many times, and, 
having been very near the bird on each 
occasion, I have come to the conclusion that 
she would have very little diffkulry in 
laying her egg into these nests by holding 
on to the aides with her claws, and laying the 
egg into the enlrancr. It has been noticed 
(hat wnen eggs are found in such nests, the 
front or sides ofrach have been disiurlted where 
the cuckoo evidently clung to the exterior. 
At Kime of these nests the euckcxi’s egg has liecn 
found just outside, which goes to prove that 
when she attempted to fay the egg through 
the entrance, .slir failed to do ho, and it rolled 
down and remained outside. If she had been 
placing it there with her beak and had hap* 
pened to drop it, she would not have l>ecn so 
foolish os to leave It lying outside, hut would 
have picked it up and made another attempt. 



PIM*; 0. 0. /NJW W P. {Uom^ 

AN IMPUDENT INTRUDER. 

This intimate fimpae of Uk C\»dae shows her 
bylag bar egg in s Meadow Pipic'i nest, bddiog io 
bo beak an egg previously ttolen froa the oest 


On one occasion we surrounded a pipit’s 
nest widi thorns and twigs, leaving a little hole * 
at the entrance through which the cuckoo 
could place her egg with her beak, but we 
made it so that the bird herself would have 
extreme difficulty to pass through the entrance. 

How the Cuckoo toys her eggs. 

It was interesting to watch what happened 
when the cuckoo arrived. She first went to the 
entrance and found it was not possible to pass 
(hat way. In front was a Rat space on which 
she could easily have laid her egg, to pick it 
up afterwards if she so desired. Bui the bird 
had no intention of doitig this. She wisiied to 
deposit her egg in that nest, and the only 
manner she knew of accomplishing this was 
to lay it. She examined the gorsc bush under 
which the pipirs nest was concealed, (heu she 
H'i ailout |XTlbrming her a Hotted task. She 
He (tied on top of the bush, and then, putting 
her head down, fought her way through the 
thorns. She lost several feathers as she went 
down, but she reached (hr nest. I watched 
her Rrxt Utkr one of th'* pipit's eggs, then move 
her l)ody on to (he nest, lay her egg, and reium 
the way she came, through the Inxjy of the 
busli. If she had wished to dc|>osit the r'gg 
in the ncsi with her beak, all this trouble 
w:is of course unuerejisary. 

A cuckoo lays her eggs every alternate day 
during the laying period. On her laying day, 
she first takes up her position on a comfortable 
|)erch, either a fence, post, or branch. Here 
site remains very still for a period varying from 
one to eight hours, und dm corresponds to die 
time spent by other birds which sit on their 
nests before laying. This discovery alone goes 
far to prove the modern theory. When she is 
ready to lay, she leaves her perch and glides 
to the nest previously located. Wlicn she 
reaches it no time is lost. First she cakes out 
one of the original eggs, quickly moves her 
body on to (he nest, and lays her own egg in 
its place, the whole performance seldom lasting 
more than ten seconds. She dien flies off with 
the stolen e^, seldes on a convenient perch, 
throws her head back, and devours it. She 

swallows it rather ravenously, for if she has 

spent some hours on her perch before laying, 
(his is the Rrst meal that she has tasted for a 
long time. 

When the cuckoo has laid her egg she docs 
not forget all about jt. The majority of birds 
lay a second clutch after their flrst has been 
taken. The normal number of eggs laid by a 
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THE PIRATE OH T■HH SIRRING. 


The young Cuckoo-Ae “pirote of ibe spring'•-uke. up i poit ,>f vintage- In «nite of his injidi^. 
be his in ippctliog ur. while Li Iktuid notes hold the vety'esHoce of the 1 m iptiJS « cJSJ 
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Cuckoo would \)e about five, but if her eggs empties ihc not of all other eg^ or young, 
are taken from (he nots of the fosterers^ then If there are eggi his talk i» fairly easy, £»r he 
the continues to lay^ and one cuckoo has been gets one upon his back, standi up, and roUi it 
known to lay twenty-five eggs in a season, over the side. With young his task is more 
She b not satisfied until she finds that her difficult, but he quiddy accomplbhes it. 1 
scattered brood is well on its way tu lacing have oAcn tested the strength of young cuckoos 
reared by the various fosterers. When success with birds very much larger and stronger than 
b aasurc'd, she and her mate leave the country, themselves. At one nest of the reed warbler 

that 1 desired to film, 1 found that the young 
Thf yount Cuckoo. had fbitaLiUed me, and the three 

The story of ilte young cuckoo b one of (he young warblers were lying dead under the 
most fascinating in (he annab of naturaJ nesi. In a neighbouring nest, I found a young 
hbtory. The period of die incubation of dir warbler which had feathers on its body, 

cuckoo's egg is ihiriecn days. Ulicn ihc lhcsi/.c of the cuckoo, imd was 

youngster first liptch« out it b blind, and lying able to sec what Wiis taking place. The cuckoo 
at the bottom oJ* the nest ii appean as a litile blind, but directly J placed die 

lump of almost black flesh. On the first day warbler in the nest a most wonderful struggle 
it takes no notice of its nesi companions, or began bciwccm (hr two birds, 
other eggs in the next, but on ilie evening of (he 
second or the morning of ihe (bird day, ihb 

helpless hx>king infant Ix'comtst imbued with A.s 1 watched, I s.iw it could have but one 
wonderful sircngth and insdnet. The remain* ending. l*he cuckoo showed the most uma/lrig 
ing eggs, or pcrh.ips young, in (he ne8( re* powers of sttengdi. It work('<l down in die 
present future rivals for t«Hid, and (hb (lie rinu until i(5 companion w;ls on its back, then, 
cuckoo cannot uderatc. So the youngster gripping (be sides of the nesl widi iu feet, it 



Ohm 6 REARING A MONSTER. lUendUk 

TiMre b no more uouiioi tight ia the bird-realm than the cmitrast (>c (we cu the Cuckoo and itt foitar- 
panBL l9 eoarmoui sme b^Udert its aurie. who U puakd to ksenr bo« ihe came to rear tuck a gkaL 
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itfed the wonderful muscles on ies kgs and 
■lowly but surely raised its btordeo. When it 
appeared to have reached the extent of its 
itreiching powers, it opened 

the small flesh arms that 

would some day bo two fine 

wings, and l>cgan to work 

these up aikI down, 

also Jerked Us body 

upwards with viev 



lent movements, witJi 
the result that the 
wurbirr was flung 
iKnominkOUsty over the 
side of die nest. The 
>iiung8ter then tuin* 
bled to die bottom 
th<* nesu worked round 
t<' see that there were 
no Tnor<‘ rivals pro- 
sent, nnd finally 
settled down to eon* 
trntment and rest. 

The young bird, now 
obtaining all die lond, 
gnms rapidly. 'J'en 
days later it is clothed 
in fine feathers, and is 
larger than the nest on 
which it tries to make 
Itself comfortable. 
When it begins to fly, (he foster-parents follow 
11 about. *llie youngster usually sits in £ur]y 
prominent positions, and occauonally utters a 
curious, high-pitched note. This seems to have 
a wonderful effect. Other birds in the district 
may be carrying food to their own young. If 
(hey sec the hungry cuckoo sitting there with 
its great beak wide open, or if they hear that 
querulous cry, they pause in their fl^rht, and, 
strange to say, hand their supplies to it4 
perhaps even returning with further supplies 1 
There was a record a few years ago of a 
cuckoo, reared by a ptir of hedge-sparrows, 
being led by five different species o£ birds. 

At last the foster-parents Ittve their great 
overgrown babyi and then it seems to have 


Wn<*r C. 

CAUGH'r ON ITS 
PERCH. 

Here is tlie Cuckoo, 
whoM cry is lo welcome 
in csrly spring, in per^ 
live mood, though it i» 
doubclevs plinning fur¬ 
ther miftchien 


Bome difficulty in fmding insect food* While 
the others birds were bringing lupplita, it was 
cemtent o sit still, but now that it is left to 
its own resources it has the greatest difficulty 
in finding similar provisions. It becomes very 
hungry, and now changes its diet and becomes 
a vegctanaii. devouring the green stuff that 
it can find in plenty. The crops of twelve 
y*oung cuckoos, which had been deserted by 
(heir foster-parents, were examined, and in 
each instance no (race of insect food was (bund. 
Eventually tliesc* youngsters, which can so 
cleverly adapt themselves to their surroundingt, 
fiud where liir insects arc hidden, and go back 
lo (heir usu.il food. Five, eight, or even ten 
weeks after their real parents, the adult 
cuckoos, leave the counl^, these youngsters 
launch out on a long Journey, Hying south, 
eventually to reach AlHca, where they spend 
(he chief part of the year. 

There b still much to be discovered about 
thu interesting bird, hut a word is necessary 
as regards those oliservers who say that they 
have seen cuckoos carrying their eggs in their 
lieaks. The cuckoo is a eonfinucd egg thief, 
and how do these u1>servere know that the egg 
ihat b l>eing carried has been laid by her and 
not by some other bird ? On licr non-laying 
days 1 have watched the cuckoo take eggs 
from Ollier nests, and carry them oft, but as 
far as I know, no one has yet Aimed the cuckoo 
actually placing her egg in a nest with her beak. 



CMmr 4. 


A GREEDY GATE-CRASHEtL 
Tbit yooag Cuckoo hu an eiMinous appetite 
which lo tosttr'nwther-*tbe Mesdow Pip i t— ha t 
diffiaihT in ittisfying. She poor thiai I bai lo 
nfcbff bet owu ^nrioi lo snend to la wsoa. 
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C. PiWi MIGHT BEFORE RIGHT. 

Here ii a couchinf liRle scene of bir4>]ifc» showing how the young Cuckoo, finding his bulk too great to be 
tccommodaied wim his foster^brothm in the nest, gradueUy eiects the bwtti] ownen and remaim in possession. 
Tbe Bucceasivc steps arc plainly seen* fruoi the Itrac impulse to the hnaJ heave aitd gratibed ** Welh that’s that! ** 


Yet many people arc ccmviitccd that Uiis U 
the mode of operation adopted by the cuckoo. 
The question is whether to accept uncriiicaUy 
the views of earlier observers or to open our 
minds to admit freslt evidence. Tradition, as 
wc know, perpetuaics many errors. When 
wc Hum up alt the evidence we cannot 
help asking whether the naturalists of the past 
have not made a great mistake, and have been 


rutlirr proitc to follow in ific footsteps of pre¬ 
decessors, accepting tltcir suiieinents without 
taking the trouble to invesiigaie for them¬ 
selves. In the light of modern discovery, 
observers of all kinds should start afresh, 
obliterating irom their minds all previous 
theories. It U only by doing this that wc shall 
be able to steal the cuckoo's secret from her, 
and prove at last a much^bated problem. 






I'here arc no great open >pace$ in the Penguin worlds for these bards like xo huddle dose together in e 
nutcy ** msnner, convenu^ in their own Unguage and watching their friends disporting thmsdvca in 
the water. Here is a well-inhabited colony where the aolemn P^uins are gathecM in great numbera. 

15 . A/fievi Ktn 

PENGUINS 

By T. H. GILLESPIE 

Director of (he Zoological Park, Edinburgh 

A PKNCIUIN hns one property in commcHi firgl such birck as ihe ganneu, cormorants, 
wiih » sailor, or a lover—cveryliody grebes, and divers who are at the same time 
> loves him 1 'riicre is somclhing about strong in flight and expert in swimming and 
him that no dcceiiMnitided human bring can diving. l*hr penguins, however, went mucii 
resist I li may be his upright carriage and further in fitting theirvsclvcs for (heir new life 
cjuainl walk ur liis engaging personality or per- in the sea ; they changed their flying wings 
haps his seeming parody of our own manners Into paddles or flippers. They arc wonderful 
and movements : he is, at any rate, probably in llie water ; no fish can surpass thbm in 
the most popular of all birds. It U a well- speed or endurance, and they can dart and 
merited popularity, for his life story is as in* wheel and turn in the sea as a swallow does 
teresting as his behaviour is amusing. in the air ; they itsrmblr, in fact, under-water 

There arc some eighteen species of penguins swallows, for they literally fly in the water as 
and they range in si/c from the little Blue the flying bird does in the air. They have paid 
Penguin, wliich is no larger titan a duck, to the a heavy price for their aquatic powers, 
great Kroptror Penguin who stands nearly four dtough, ft>r they have Inst all capacity for 
feet high. All of them live south of the Equator, flying. Their btiidles are long and their 
but not all in the far south, for some species short and set very far back, and so, when they 
range as fur north as the souihcni tropics, go asheve, which they do to moult and to ncit, 
The penguins arc, most people believe, de- they have to carry themselves upright and walk 
scended tit>m flying birds which once lived with short rather waddling steps. A penguin's 
on land but returned to Uie sea to find a living, movements ashore may l>e very slow, but they 
Many groups of birds liave done that, and we are full of dignity. The explanation of the 
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TWO’S COMPANY. 


IMmM 


An example of dlgni^ end impudence in che Penguin world. Here 
■rc two cronies txki^ lo the water for their cnoming 


swim. 


can swim, too—faster then any other bird. 


penguin's lc«9 of flight is ihal he cvnivcti in a 
region where hr had no land enemies, or had 
none till man discovered him, and so, haviid^ 
all hia enemies and all his hunting in I he Jicti, 
he had no need to fly. Some penguins ftrd 
on iuh, but many of them seem lo prefer 
s]ower«inoving prey such as small crmtaccarts 
and molluscs, and their speed has probably 
been developed more lo enable ihcm lo 
escape the carnivorous seals, their great 
enemies, than to capture food. 

Most of the penguins arc limited in colouring 
to black or grey and while, bul two oT them, 
the Emperor Penguin and the King Penguin, 
have adopted brighter coloun. The King 
Penguin, which comes next in size to the 
Emperor, is a light steel'^rey on the back and 
white in front, with black head and throat, 
and bright orange patches on cither side of 
his head and on the upper part of has breast. 
He is accordingly a very fine-looking fellow. 
He is not often seen in captivity, but the 
Zool^caJ Park at Edinburgh lus pooessed 

546 


a small but duiving colony for 
twenty years, and much of what 
b known of thb penguin's life 
hbtory b derived from obierva* 
tion of the birds in thb colony. 

All penguin behaviour b 
fascinating to watch, but the 
best of all b their conduct of 
their domestic affairs, There 
are considerable differences be* 
tween the various species. If 
one lakes, for example, the 
niack*footed Penguin of South 
Africa, one finds a lady penguin 
who adopts, somewhat in human 
manner, a coy and lady-like 
method of atlracling and win¬ 
ning ix husband, and gentlemen 
penguins who woo her ardently 
and fighi ficrrely for her favour, 
which she d(X9 not always 
Ixsinw upon the stronger, for 
she will somcilmrs lend Iter 
<|niU’ valuables aid in ihc' com- 
l)at to I ho wr.ikrr whom she 
may prefer. 1‘lir King Penguias, 



(F. W. Bpni 

A ROCK-HOPPER PENGUIN. 

Not to sure of himself 00 bad b the Rock«Hopp«r 
Pescutn, yet when boppuig from one slipe^ 
boufdtf to saother he shorn svirprbiag apUty. 




PE KG UI NS 



BLACK.FOOTED PEN GU INS. 

Like « con^e^tion of wise old meni the Hto^k^-footed PenKuiiu assemble on the roekn* where they build 
" rookeries *’ at the breeding Mason. They mate for Ulc tad are very faiihful to each othw. 


on xhc Ollier hand, follow quite a tiiOcn^nt and nuilrs >\iih Uic one who liually clairru 

pme^utr, Willi thorn llie lady U a]>mon him. Then, in ifir nrxi stajft* of domesticity, 

with R mind of her own, ntaaUTlii] and thi^rc are n^ain iiitrifpiiiiK contrasts, The 

TTinttcr«ol^lacl» who am no re.isori why site l)h)ck*l<>ninl IVrii;ijiTi5 aijri lo build a nuit. 

should wait lor her lover to propose, hut 'I Iwy cntlwr find a 1iol<' in a na k or under a 

to lam as one who should Kiy, ** I want stone, ui w rajx* one in ilir earth, in which 

you ; you a tv mint: I " Hr U always, ii tliry build u plaiit>rm of sinal) i tones and 

semis, niOKi aceoincntxlatin^ and wUlin({. If twigs aixl ^tniss^anyihirig, in liiii, that they 

two Indie'S arc inclinctl to ftglu alx>ul him hr can find, li Is delighiliil to watch them at 

accepts thr compliment Implied and just work; (he nink* goes afield to find the 

waits cafiTiiy till they have settled the matter, material, which hr brings back and shows, 



THE JACKASS.*^ I""* 

Pewins ere not all of the vine type. Here, for inituce, are Rin^ and Black^footed Penauini. The oam 
of jadcaii la aomatimes applied to the latter becauic the aoiM they make resembles the bray of a dookay. 
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P E W G tJ 1 N S 



GIVING A I. ns SON. f. n. cuirsfitf 

Gi^efcd ftt the witer-side. thi% group of Dlick-footeU Pcnguitu arc giving tiw young bird — seen second 
from left in immatufc piumage-ii-i lesson on swiouning. The aJuJt birds arc cicpert in the wuicr. 

with an appearance oT pride, to his mate, iir«i whatever Is made. The lady lays one 

who ^ then, proluibly after a disparaging egg, and it is livid on ifur ten of the parent 

criticism, builds it into place and sends him bird and covered whh a fold of skin and 

away lor more. After the nest is comf)leie leathers of the aWotiivn. At first the mother 

two eggs s^c In id and both spouses Uke cxjual penguin is rather proud of her egg, and 

turns a I incu Iks ling them and retiring die keeps it (or a varying lime, from a few hours 

chicks. They are very faithful to each oilier, to a few days, then she transfers ii to her 

and, I believe, mate for life or till acridont mate, and lie kcej>s it lor a jiulr longer, 

separates them. With ihe King Penguin no I'hcy may lake turn alwut for some lime, but 



AN ARGUMENT. T. H. GUMpU 

A slight disagreenient ht» visen bee w e ea the King Penguins, end the two Udiet in the foreground tre evidently 
having words. These two have each an egg rucked ia on their feet->the only nest ’* known to this vpedet. 
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gTftdually, as (he weeks paa—U is an aifair of 
nearfy eight weeks, the hatching of this egg 
is seen that (he wife has less and less to 
do with it, and leaves more and more to her 
husband. When tltr chick is about to hatch 
she will probably claim the rgg in order that 
the ihrill of actually haicbm^ it may l>c 
hers, hut very soon she will )>ass the young 
chick back to her husUitid and leave the 
feeding aud rearing of it to him. She will 
not be idle all the time, however t while he is 
engaged irt the nurser>’ will be 

busy making Jove to uiK>lhcr gentleman 
penguin. W'fiich may perhaps l)ecame a 
serious aH'air and end in another chick ! 

The fuUicr of a chick has no time for flirt a* 
lion, even if he had the mind ; the rearing ot' 
Ills “ Ixiliy '* lakes d<Htc up^m a year, lor il will 
lx* nt'urly os long us that Ix'I'vn' it moults 
out of its soft, down-like nestling feathers acKi 
is abit* to go into the sea and aticli food tor 
itself. During all that time it has to be fed 
by its parents or by its father alone. As mkmi 
as die youjig ujjc is independent the father 
has to gr‘i into omdition and undrixn his 
own moult, so il u e%‘idcnt that one “ child 
in two yean is us tnttch us iftc aver«igr penguin 
(at her w ill care to contemplate t King Pen¬ 
guins .11 c fni'Us noted J<»r ilieir Inngmty, 



lA/ri, f. t1. CtUnpit 
KING PENGUINS. 


Roth psrenu have*t hand in hatching tbs cbieki 
but usually the male bird u left to feed and rear il. 

for one of those in the Edinburgh Zoo is 
at least twenty-two years ol' age. There it 
mcjsi assuredly rich material for the human 
inorulisl tu lx ibuud among the penguins I 



KINO PENGUINS. ^ 

Here are a group of Kiog Penniai, looking vetr solemn and man-like. They c«n strut about in s very droll 
inanoer oo their webbed (ect, Aippitkg tbeir pastes as if they were about lo (bough (bey liavc lost tbe art 
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THE SURINAM TOAD. iTopmtPfmAg^ 

Unique ipecie» of equacic totd» its pecuiiArity beini that the youof are batched od the back of the mother. 
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\t.N .4 

A CLEVKR 
CLIMBER. 
Tbc ckver teib* 
Ufht pbcNQptpb 
ihom • Tree- 
Hrof dimbani by 
mauu cf the 
hcsive duel pn^ 
vided for hii tmg* 
ttt tad toei by ibe 
ever •thouehtfuJ 
Mother hWtfc. 


W KKI^ i( )>o€siblr (t> rnruiruct a ladder 
n’prcsMiliiiK animal evciluiion, wiUi 
an amoeba or simple Evin^ <vll on 
the boUom ruDK and a man on ihc U>p» the 
Barrachiam would br between the fuh below 
and Ihc reptiles above. That is to say. below 
them on the ladder would be gill^bearbiR anb 
mals that breath the air which is dusolved in 
Wilier : above them would be the first verte¬ 
brates (or back-boned creaturrs) to become 
independent of (he water and invade dry land. 
The batrachians^Uie lh>gs. newts and the like 
o-occiipy an intermediau* position. lx*cause 
they start life with gills and cltange later 
into creatures with lun^. although for the 
most part ihry remain in or near the dement 
in wluch they began life. 

This ability of the batrachians to leave the 
water is a great advance in evolution, for it 
paves the way for the reptiles, it was the first 
step in the history of animal life towards the 
populating of the land-surfaces of the world 
by vertebrate animals. 

To obtain a broad view of batrachians a 
Eule classification is unavoidable. Those living 
at the present day fail into three main groups. 

I. The Em bless CsoVmw, worm-Eke creatures 
which spend a lubterraoean existence in 
moat ea^. There are some sixty or aevenry 


FROGS, TOADS, AND 
OTHER BATRACHIANS 


DR. BURGESS BARNETT 

Cvrster of ReptfiM, ZoolotictI Society. loadoA 

A T.lTXVffi' Attf preseiUedt i/t Ihe Frogs (Mt 

y Toads^ yewls and SaioBtandfrs, a mantilous 
hnk bftwten the Fisk and the FepiiUs. Still in 
their lije slaty thtit creatures repeat the hisloty 
Iheir emtiution. And of course each genus has 
its own pentliaHiies 0/ structure or hahit 
ttdach make it doubly wteresting to the student, 

krtown sprelrs inlw.bidng most parts of the 
tro|mv 

s. The Tailed FatraekianSy such as Sala¬ 
manders and Newts. They arc divided into 
four families, inclndiiig a liiile over a hundred 
spct'itv. 

3. The Taslfess fiatrackianj^ Frogs and 
I'opids whose Utnusund-odd species are spread 
<»ver most of the habitable glolK, with the 
exception of* the Arctic reKions and certain 
oceanic islands. 

'Ibe swarming underground Etc hidden 
in the >n<lister parts of the tropics ii 
often unstupecterl by us surface-living 
animals. Burrowing snakes:. Ic'gless lizards, 
ni<Uc3 and rodents are all waging a ceaseless 
lubleminean warfare on die worms and on 
one another. Among these are the Cksciliani. 
So little is known ol them (hat they have 
never been given common names, and so the 
species about to lx* drsrribed must retain its 
La bn name—/rAMyop/uu Clulinus. 

/. Clutimu b (<>und all over South-Eastern 
Asia, India and Ceylon, Siam and the Malay 
Islands. It b a wnrm-Eke creature about a 
foot in Irngth nnd little mote than half an 
inch in thinness, li ha< a brown or purplish 
skin with a yellow line down each flank. The 
body b arranged in segments consisting of 
minute scales l)elow the skin, in which are 
glands secreting slime. Some of these slixno* 
glands appear to give out a sEghtly poisonous 
substance, for handling the animals belonging 
to thb group often causes sneezing. 

The head b not distinct from the body, and 
the eyes, though very bright, are tiny. Between 
these and the nostrib b a minute pit from 
which a turgid tentacle can be protruded. 
This tentacle has a special nerve and it b 
probably a sensensrgan, the exact use of which 
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w cannot even guess. When the creature is 
disturbed this tentacle is shot in and out with 
great rapidity, very much in the manner of a 
snake's tongue. 11 seems almost as if it were the 
organ of a special sense, as though some kind 
cif information were lacing gathered by it. 
Perhaps it Is a primitive form of wireless 1 

In the spring the female cocilia makes a 
hole near running water attd deposits in it a 
bunch of eggs which are strung together by a 
fine membrane. Round these eggs she coils 
licrscU' to protect them from enemies, and she 
maintains thb position until they hatch. It is 
not known how long she remains cm guard, but 
during thi» time thr eggs swell to double their 
originu) size, and the young, when they emerge, 
weigh four times as rnucli as did the eggs wlieti 
newly laid. 

While still in the egg^ the embryos possess 
large feathery gills and a taii*hn, hut they Icmt 
these gills before they arc finally ha (chid. 
Once Iwe of the eggs they instinctively find 
their way to a swift stream and, still retaining 
their taibfitis, lead a wholly a<]itadc, tadpole¬ 
like life, although lliey have to come to the 
suriacT (<»r air. How and when they lose their 


hns and begin their adult life is unknown, for 
apart &om this ungle species, which has been 
observed in Ceylon, coxilians have been very 
litde studied. 

Opinions difTer about the classification of 
the Tailed Bairachians, but it is best and 
simplest to follow that of the British Museum 
cai^ogur in w'hich they are divided into four 
families. 

1. Sijlanuin(iriii£f which have no gills in 
the adult state, possess eyelids, two pairs of 
limlis, and teeth in Imth upper and lower jaws. 

2. Amphiumid^t resc’inbling the above, ex¬ 
cept that they possess no eyelids. 

3. hoUifU, whose gilb penujtt throughout 
life, posvss four limbs, no eyelids, and toothed 
jaws. 

4. .Vf>r»/dr, which resemble Proicid* in 
reiairung their gills and in tint ahsrnre of eye¬ 
lids but have no teeth and no hind limbs. 

Let us take some exatn|iies of ihesc* latnilies 
in their numerical order. Perhaps <me of the 
most striking ol* the .SaUimandridu:, which 
Include the Salamanden; and Newts, is 
the Spotted .Salamandr r, a spirii^ found 
ihroiighoiit Central and Southern Eun>]x:, 



FEMALE NEWT LAYING EGGS. \MmM0 

lliis wunJerful puturc »lKW^ us the Triton TraiiitaN la the nil ot laying rggK, which esn hr seen in llie wster. 
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THE CRESTED NEWT AT HOME 


The Triton CristAtus, a crciKJ newt, ibe longest of iukiod, ii of atriklng appcanuict. Beautifully coloured^ 
with red or orartge markings on the UMerparts, the tints arc ctpeciilly briUiaat in the i^e. 


gniwinR k» :i Irjit^ih of five or six inches. Tlic 
body, wliicli i:i rnihor sumt Mid flat, is the 
rcveisc of (tr.vc*r»l, but the colour a very 
striking, l>cir»g an intense shiny black with 
orange l>lolehrs. Behind the (•yes arc the 
parotid glands, a jiair of conspicuous swellings 
dotted with minute poison-seeming pores ; a 
double row of “ warts,” racli bearing a pore, 
extends down the back. 

The paitem uf the orange markings varies 
a ffood deal ; the typical form found in 
Eastern Europe and extending into Asia Minor 
haR the sj>ots disposed irregularly, while in the 
variety of Western Europe they are disposed in 
two more or less regular stripes down the back. 

The adult Ufc of the Spotted Salamander 
is spent darkly in holes and crannies from which 
it emerges only at night, nr to bre(d- Tn 
deposit her young in spring the female creeps 
to the water^s edge and lies thus with only l he 
hind part of the body submerged. The 
young leave their mother's body, not as eggs, 
but in the form of inch-long larvv—twenty or 
thirty of them—with gills and well-developed 
limbs. By the autumn they are ready to leave 


liic water, though they an* not ready (o breed 
until (hey arc af>out lour years old. 

In muuniainoas country (e.g., the Alps 
al>ove 2f)Oo the place of the Spott^ 
Siil.imandcr is taken by its more sombre 
rrlaiivc, ihc Black Salamander. In these 
higher .altitudes conditions would not suit 
aquatic larvs and the young lose their gills 
Iwfbrc birth. The risks from aquatic enemies 
lacing thus eliminated, Nature has adapted 
herself to the greater “ cxpeclatiim of life ” 
by producing only two at a birth. These two 
arc (he survivors of a large number of embryos 
that fail tn develop, on whose egg-yolk they 
feed wiihin the mother's body. 

The Newts—the “ efts ’* of our childhood- 
are l^rly well known, for three species inhabit 

fatpat RriCAin. 

Of these The Common or Smooth Newt 
is the moot familiar. It shares with several 
other newts the peculiarity, rare among batra- 
chions, of having well-marked difTerences be¬ 
tween the sexes. The male has a high crest, 
lipped with red, along the back and tail, while 
the female possesses only a slight dorsal ridge. 
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TUB AXOLOTL- iM^md,aU 

Thh curioul amphibian, the AsofotU h the larvaJ form of a specie* of North American saiamander. For 
long tba Aiolod atsd SaiamaAder were regarded as distinct genera, and only by accident was the truth 
rercalad that the Axolotl, under favourable conditions, may *'grow up*^ and leave the water. 

cxprriiiiMituJ wiirk ou amninl o( ilir madinrju 


The Orcsied NfW'l (xxnesM's a KIkImt nnd 
more dcrply-noulicH crrai than the lurnitT 
apecics, and die skin » warty instead nT 
smooth. H'lie colour of tf>e male chatty con* 
spicuou^y during the bn'cdint; season, in 
which period the head is mar}>lrd In black and 
while, the red or orange markings of the tindcr- 
surlace become more brilliant, and a white 
line appears iijt along the side of the tail. 

The stimy Sewt causes atarmlng symptoms. 

7 *hc Pnimated Newt is the rarest and smallest 
of the British species, fia name » derived from 
(he fact that the male has webbed toes during 
the breeding season. It can be readily dis- 
lingoished from the smooth newt by the 
throat being unilbrm in colour, and lacking the 
black spots cliarocieristic of the commoner 
species. 

The slimy secretion of the skin of newts is 
so poisonous that a lady who experimented 
with it by pressing the tail of a Crated Newt 
between her teeth experienced ratlicr severe 
symptoms. There was ** a violent spasmodic 
action, approaching convulsions, but entirely 
confined to the mouth itself. The experiment 
was immediately followed by headache lasting 
for some hours, general discomfort of the 
system, and half an hour after by slight 
shivering fits." 

Another branch of the same family is the 
Ambystomes, one species of which possesses 
the perhaps rather unenviable distinction of 
being a favourite " laboratory animaJ '* for 


will) wliirh U bret'ds in captivity. 

The Axolotl ol North Aincrka is found 
fnmi New York (o Mexia>. The general 
eolour » blackish, with or wi thou I lighter spots, 
though while specimens are enmnion. Axolotls 
reach n Icngih of six to nine inches or more, 
and tlir femiiles are longer than the males, llie 
larvtc were found in Mexico as hir b.ick os the 
time of the Spanish (hnqmrladores. Clortez and 
his followers learnt (hat the natives called them 
Axolotl, meaning play in (hr water,” and 
I he name hus stuck. In those days Uicy were 
used for food, as indeed they still arc. 

In Mexico Axolotls hnxxl in (heir larval 
state, and for many years it whs not known 
that an adult form existed. 'I'hcn, in iB(>5, 
some Axolotls which had been bred from 
larvfc in the Jardin dca Plantes, in Parts, un¬ 
expectedly lost their gills, crawled from the 
water «'tnd became indbtinguishablc from a 
wcU-known species found in the United 
Stales ! Since then it has been discovered that 
Axolotls can be induced to develop into adults, 
cither by keeping them under gradually drier 
conditions, or by trcatlig; them with systematic 
doses of thyroid gland extract. 

Angling for the GUmt Salamander. 

In captivity they can be made to breed 
quite readily by keeping them, in the first 
instance, in a small aquarium without any 
vegeution and then traniierring them to a 
U^ er tank well supplied with water weed* 
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Spcamem kq>t in En|^And depout eg^ 
ufiuJly twice a year, in the spring and early 
autumn, and the young are hatched in about a 
fortnight 

Tiic most remarkable example of (be second 
family, Amphiumi^, is a native oT East Asia— 
the Giant Salamander of Japan. These arr 
very much the largest batrachians of the 
present day, for the longest specUneti on record 
measured five feet three inches. They are 
found In the mountainous regions of Japan, 
between 600 feel and 4500 feci, in small, 
swif(*fiowiiig streams. They evidently live to 
a great age, for the first one to reach Europe, 
in 1829. '\'cd no less than fifty^two yean in 
captivity. They lead soliiury lives in dark 
places under rock.s, and only come into contact 
tviifj man when they arc caught by lioys and 
used for food. They arc enticed fnim their 
holes by throwing strongly smelling lialb of 
animal mntter into the water, or they can 
be caught by tlirtJSUng a hu'twd hook and line 
on a bamlxHt cane into their lair. 

For a Jong time the early stages of (his 
creature were kinovn only frotn Japanese 
pirlures, huT norne years ago they bred in (lie 
Anislcrdatn Aquarium. It was found (hat the 
male takes an active piirl in the care of die 
eggs, whid) he fmjurnily raises in the water to 
aerate them. The nrwly-hairhed larvte are 
barely an inch in length, and possess only 
rudimentary lind^. 

Thi* few sjX'cies (‘tmtained in thr third 


iM»n4i4U 

COMMON OR SMOOTH NRWTS. 

Ttw Commoo Newt spends 1 fnxxJ desi of its tine 
Itfkuig imoog nvMs and inder stone*« in its pond 
hone. Its cgg> are laid xinaly on leaves of water- 
pknts, the edges of wliicn arc carefuhy folded 
over. Later, the cfg* hatd) nut as udpcia. 

(amity, I Ik* /Vetridr, arc little known, but they 
include uncuf the sU‘aiigc!U batruduiuu known 
to Science, a creature whose life is spent 
fiir dirtvn in ihr r.irih -‘I’hc Proicns or 01m. 



The AmIocI, of flcwt-like s^ect* 
tai&s and in Mexico, where its fla 


A NBWT-LIKB SALAMANDER. l^' **' 

ei onttUr t velvety btocA skin. It is conttDon emocu the Ro^ 

. 1. 11,, iPM. •• • In Mm# tiniflei *'ylay in Ibc Wettt. 
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Tli^ Proifus or Olm inhabit ih** under* 
ground waters <H Northern Italy and 
Yut^oslavia. Under the limestone hills near 
Aldesberg, in Isiria, arc huge stalactite caves 
through which a subterranean river runs, and 
here the proteus lives out its life in pcr|>etuai 
darkness. 

It has an eel*likc form, with tiny limbs and a 
clammy, pinkish-white skin like that of some* 
1 hing still •horn. I ts i hrer pain of fca thery gil Is 
are alternately blood*rcd and pink as they 
expand and contract rhythmically in re¬ 
spiration. Although its eyes are beneath the 
skin and seem quite ascless, proteus reacts to 
the light ol'an electric torch by wriggling undci 
stones in obvious fear. When exposed lur a 
long period to daylight its skin darkens, like 
photographic paper, so that in three or four 
months it is quite black. 

But perhaps the most remarkable instance 
of batrachian.^ living in suhterranenn water is 
that ofn newt (Tjf>homolge rathbvni) which luis 
never received a common name. It was tlia* 
covered in the water pumped from an artesian 


well in Texas, i88 feet deep. This creature is 
evidently related to the North American Mud* 
Puppy, which inhabits the Mississippi and the 
Canadian Lakes, and it is in many respects 
very similar to the proteus. It is most interest¬ 
ing to find these two similar forms produced 
independently, one in Europe and the other in 
America, os a result of enforced underground 
life. T. rathhuni hats never fed in captivity, but 
08 minute CTUStueeans were found in the same 
water it is probable that these arc its normal 
food. Both these animals arc able to live for 
Ituig periods without fucxl ; specimens of the 
piotcux kept under o))servatioii hove been 
known to exist, uiid ;ip|>arentiy ociually to 
thrive, for several years without nourishment. 

The last family, the StreniJ^, contains only 
two sjxrdrs, lioth found in North America. 
They have degenerated from the typical tailed 
lulrochinns, not only in having lost all trace of 
hind limits, but in their tnetht^ of respiration. 
Early in life the gills disappear, as they do in 
all iKiirarhuins, but ihey rc-dcvvlop later, so 
(hat ihc adultsarr rnnrt' fish-likr in appirarancc 



FAMILY OF TADPOLES. 

Thii swarm of Tadpoles, RwimeniAg happily to their pond home, awaiting the time when they will develop 
into iron, lishle to be the prey of many water enemin. Perhaps that ii why Nature has made thou in 
such fiiunbtra—to chat at least a few wiU kft urunoletted lo inaiA tbelr majority and arry od the race. 
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THU AXOLOTL ON LAND. {F. w. M 

The Axolotl ii eouelly ii home oo bnd or io wewr. U deprived of weier it loeet in gilk end cluuigei into 
1 typical ulamanoer. In aquatic conditions it can breed in the larval «ute> and may never grow up at all. 
The transformation maybe artihctalJyeffected by thyroid extract, or by gradually lessening the moiiture. 



THE CRESTED TRITON. {Mmdm 

like created newt it the male Triton, ccanmonJy found in British ponds. It is also called 
i^i gh bellmd by aonte people to bare voaocnous properties, ii it quite a harmless creature. 
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rOADS JN THE MAKING- 
When ihe cses of the Toad are Uid, they adhere 
roMthcr in idty«like maa^ and later devd^ into 
(Ailed, leslesH ladpoln, aa M.'tn above. They 
Ivave Che water later when their taila vanish and 
I heir legs ahpcar« and are then fulUgrown imcx. 


The Britiah Frog U too well knovm to need 
deaenpdon. It is ibund in Weatem Ireland, in 
Norway and in Japan, as well as in moft 
suitable loealities between these countries even 
up to a height of 10,000 feet in ihc Alps. 

Because their skins have no p>oisonous pro* 
penics, Uicac frogs have probably more enemies 
than any other batrachians. Their eggs are 
eaten by leeches ; the adults are preyed upon 
by herons, storks, snakes, and even by foxes 
and stoats. Men also join in the persecution, 
for Common take their place beude 

Edible Frogs as delicacies, while they are used 
by the hundred in biological laboratories for 
dissection. 

As u race they survive the slaughter by 
reason of their great fecundity. 'I'hr lemales 
produce at least 2ouo rggs each every spring, 
wht'ti nearly every suiuible pond and ditch 
in the country holds inasse.s of their spawn. 
After a variable interval, dependent on Ute 
temperature, the young t^|>olc$ emerge lh>m 
the jellied mass and l>tipn their '' polywog 
life, feeding on decaying vegcluble or 
animal niallrr, and on miiuiic organisms. 


tlian ant the youug. 

'I ho Siren or Mu<l* 
Eel ix'arhes a length of 
alKnti three feel. A 
third <if its total length 
is taken up hy the 
tail,which is flattened 
la Ural ly, uiul is ustd 
as a fm. I'lu* skin b 
Hni<K>lh, like that ol 
an eel, and blackish, 
.somcliincx with .small 
white spots. 

Happily Ukc sru'n- 
lific classiKc.it ion of 
llu* It<^ and Toads 
need tiiH concern us 
much. 'Pfic British 
Museum, delving into 
a na toini cal difl'cren- 
cis, divides dtem into 
two sul>ordcrs and 
Iburtecn families, but 
for our pit'sciii pur¬ 
poses wc can consider 
them in four groups, 
namely : the Typical 
Frogs ; the Toads; 
the Tree-Frogs ; and 
the Friinilive Frogs. 


THB TOAD. IMfimiUk 

How do you like this ctow up of Tosd u he usbks ilowly tloof os his 
•mB ? You COB ffC 0 food view of his wids mouth ond sui^ «yos> 
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In most districts this stage lasts about three 
months, though it make take Icmger. In 
Scotland the change (com tadpole to frog 
may be delayed till the following year. 

Queer tyjMt oj Frogs. 

This metamorphosis from a fish-like creature 
into a quadruped is an interesting one. It 
begins with the right leg breaking through the 
skin, followed in a few hours by the left. Soon 
after this lungs develop, so that the uidpolc 
frequently rises to the surface for air. Presently 
the front legs make their appearance, and land- 
liie begins. Last of all the tail vanishes. It does 
not drop off: it is gradually absorbed into the 
body of UH' young frog, which it goes to 
nourish. In fact, the animal may be said to 
** cat '* its own tail. 

The (lommon Frog is a type of many o’.her 
species, only the more impmtant of which 
need U* dealt with here. 

The Edible Frog of continental Europtr is a 
rather larger animal, wliich can be readily 
distinguished by ihe presence of three lighter 
stripes on the l)uck. They are occasiohally 
found in ilu* F<'n District of Norfolk, but they 
are probably not itidigcmius (here. I'licy are 
said to have lieen introduced by monks during 
the Middle Ages ior Friday consumption, and 
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1 ^ *, W. 


THE GIAWT AND THE DWARF. 

The cnori Gtsni Tusd takes « Common Toad 
for • ride, nrobabfy with the ides of ** buimlaf 
lum o&** This picture giwt us an ides of the 
c o atr ts t in lise between these two vwiecies. 

possibly aim) liy the Romans, for (he Rntish 
variety most nearly rcsembU*s the Italian. 

The American Hull Fr<ig is u si ill linger 
species. It l(K» U «llb)e. Ii is “formed** 
in some pans of (he Untied Statiw and 
marketed for food. 

The giant among frogs is the (foliath 
Frog from the forest eoimiry of the Frtmch 



THE SPECKLED FROG. \K IT. Bond 

In tplte of the learned look of this spedmm, the Frog it not renowned for his intelliferice. Experlmerus 
made with Frogs tad Toada at the Loodeo Zoo show that ^ (he two the Toads display most" o o mnwr i scow. 
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THE COMMON TOAD. 

In unite of hts rcpulilivc ippeenace the Toed it &iriy 
inteUigent, and when umed makes a dcver pei. 


Hw European Green Tree-Frog is a familiar 
object in many parts of Europe, and varieties 
of it are found in several Asiatic countries. 

ARer breeding, which takes place in the 
water, the green tree-frog repairs to the trees 
or to growing malre. It spends most of its 
time motionless on a leaf, on the look-out for 
insects. A fly or moth attracted by a neigh¬ 
bouring flower is a signal for a surprising 
leap into space ; there follows a desperate 
struggle to gain its equilibrium on a leaf on a 
lower level, and the frog is contentedly mastU 
eating the insect. The action ol' catching 
ihr prey it ino rapid for llir ry<‘ to ltdiow. 



Camcroons. It U as big as a small terrier, 
and is apparently an olijrcl of veneration 
among native iril>eH. It is said iliat a 
certain bone removed from iu Imdy is used for 
purposes of divination, and that to obtain this 
the natives shoot the with l)ows and 

arrows. However that may be, £urop4*ans 
experience great diOicuUy in procuring speci¬ 
mens, and the London Zoo has long Iwen 
endeavouring to obtain one. 

Another remarkable African frog is the sc^ 
called Hairy Frog ol’the French Congo. TIjc 
extraordinary hairy appearance is due to 
long, slender, dark-coloured outgrowths iroin 
the skin of the flanks and thiglis. What tisc 
these ap|>end.*tgcs art to their owner 
is unknown ; the>' have no nerve 
supply, so they rati hardly U* 
sense organs. It is jMssible (hat 
by entangling air they assist the 
animal in floating on water, or by 
delaying cN'aporaiion lln7 prevent 
premature drying on land. 

The Tree-Frogs arc distinguished 
from other frogs (in the popular, 
not the scientifle sense) by the 
presence of discs on the fingers and 
toes whicli enable the animals to 
keep tfieir position on swaying 
leaves, or even on the verdcal 
glass sides of a cage. 

This abilitv to adhere to anv 
smooth surface is not the result of 
suction, nor is it entirely due to a 
sticky secretion, but to molecular 
attraction between the discs and 
belly of the frog and the surface 
on which it rests. A dead frog 
can be made to adhere to a pane 
of glass in the same way as a live 
one, if the body be not too moist. 


Fvogt act IU wtathvr firophen. 

In Germany these Utdr frogs have a re¬ 
putation as weather prophets. For this purpose 
they are kept on (tny ladders in tall glass 
cylinders. They are said to sit on thr top of 
the ladder to indicate the '' set fair 
and to occupy higher or lower rungs according 
to the atmospheric pressure, until ai the 
approach of a thundmuirm they should retire 
to thr water. Actually, the fix>g-jur is probably 
even less reliable in practice ihnn the average 
liarometcr. At the moment of writing, with a 
steady downpour beating against the window- 
pane9> the tree-frogs in the London Zoo are 
persistently glued to the lop edge of (heir cage ! 


AN ANIMAL BAROMETER. 

The CflfTunco or Green Tree-Frog is t useful little Tebow who 
sen M 4 bAfoiiMUt. He is kept es s pel enioog the Germsai. 
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Many of the treo-^ are remarkable Ibr hoHow thus formed the female depoiie her 

'nf ^ jnd young, egg^ and the gludnous nature of the «- 

n» BraaiLan Black-Smiih Tree-Frog builds m?a is sufficient to keep the leavo in 
dams to accommodate its tadpoles in arti- po«tk>n. In this way the eggs which would 
naaJ ponds. The country m which it lives no doubt be a tasty mouthful to some enemy 
has but a short rainy season, and by the time are pr«erved until they hatch. When this 
us lary* m ready to leave the water the occurs the young tadpoles wriogle from the 

and drop into the water below. 

The dam js constructed l^fore the eggs are The Banana Frog of the Malay Peninsula, 
laid, and the work is entirely done by the and a quite dissimilar frog the writer has 
female. Working at first under water, she piles observed in Colombia, both lay their rggs on 
up the mud with her hands until the walls arc the leaves of bushes growing in swamps. The 
about four inches above the suriace. The fggs are enclosed in a mass of froth suggesting 
inner surfaces and the bottom are carefully a gigantic "cuckoo spit." It is supposed that 
sm«)thed till the structure resembles a poo) the frogs produce this sulistanrc themselves 
made by young children on Uic seashore, and work it into a lHther-'':Ke consistency by 
Tj.- beating it with their Irgs. The rlTect is to 

protect thi ,|rs' (uping eggs from the drying 
Another Brazilian species with an extra- influence of the trtipical sun, while at the same 
ordinary maternal instinct is Gould*s Tree* time they are preserved from the danger of 
Frog. Tlic female of ihb species carries egg-sucking leeches in the water, 
her on her bark, supported by a rid^ Tlie Flying Frog from Borneo is renuirkablc 
of skin. Not only do the eggs remain Ah* iu ability to parachute hxim branch to 
in this position until they hatch, but H b branch. It w;ts descrit>ed by Wallace, who 
believed that the young tad|x>les remain tberr was told by a Chinese workmnti lhai " he had 
until they are ready to develop into frogs. Were seen it come down in a slanting clireclinn from 
the eggs compel 10 take their chaticc in a high irrr as if it Hew." Although the Hrst 
water after the manner of Engibh frog spawn reports of the dae ol* its glidcr-likc feet were 
they would, nn doubt, all perish to fr^ other much exaggerated, later experiments have 
i Ionize ns of the pool. 'Ilie writer has collected shown thai it b capable of Ihlling considerable 
femafes of a widely diHerent species in a dbtanccs widtout injury. 

Peruvian lorcst carrying young tadpoles in The poisonous secretion so common in (he 
exactly the same way. skins oC batrachians b probably mo^t vinilent 

Yet another tree-JVog makes a nest in a in ilie South American Poison I'rog. The 
branch of ii tree overhanging water. In thb colours of thb pretty little frog vary so greatly 
case the male assists that it b impossible to describe them, 

in the operation. Some s[Kcimcns are black and yellow. 

Working together, some black and while or grey, 

the two frogs hold while others are entirely black, 

the margins of two or black and red. 

together to The poison these frogs 

form a apex secrete long been 

downwards. In the known to the na- 


THE AMERICAN BULL FROG. »'• 

The Ajnerion BuU Pm| i< the ioudett-voiced ss weU m tbe laraest member of tbe wied frog funilf. Youag 
ducUingi sre his frvourite food, sad hectuse of dui bis flnh becomes so deliotcl^ flavoured that he is often 
fatieued for the ubk. He caa eoormoua Jislsnces frvm tu un feet in length, and live feet m height. 
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dves of the countries they inhabit, and in 
Colombia it is used for poisoning arrows. It 
is obtainable by roasdng the unfortunate 
animals before a fire and slumming off the 
venom as it exudes. It is said that the 
secretion from one frog is sufRcieni to treat 
fifty arrows. 

Another use to which the poison is put by the 
natives of Brazil is for the manufacture of 
** freak " parrots. Patches of the feathen of 
green parrots are plucked, and a living frog 
is rubied on (he bald skin. The new feathers 
which grow in due course to cover the 
dentjdfd arcus arc yellow instead of green, and 
ianlastically coloured birds arc thus produced. 

7 'he Common Toad is found over an even 
wider area than the common frog. Its range 
extends in the Wexi from Norway to North 
A(hca, while eastwards tt is found in Siberia, 
the Himalayas and China. Presumably $1. 



IW. S. Bmtdt0 

THE FLYING FROG 

Bxtremely devdoped webs bccwc ea the fingers and 
Coes of the Flying Frctf, believed to aa as aerial 
floau or a kind of parachute, enable this remarkable 
creature to cake long fiying leaps among the trees. 
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IHb MIDWIFE TOAD. \F. W. 

The Midwife Toad is so called because the male 
takes charge of the esgs. Wheo the fccnaJc has 
deposited toon in the torm of long chains the male 
winds Utfse round hii legs and thighs and thus 
loaded retires until the tadpoles hatch. 

Patrick classed it with poisonous snakes, for, 
like the adder, it is not found in Ireland. 

ti is even more prolific than the common 
tmg, |>roducing up to 7000 rggs in a batch. 
Since iis skin contains ai least two different 
poisons it has few rnciuius, and nu doubt (lie 
land would lir overrun by uxids were they not 
subject to some diseases iha( keep (heir increase 
in clirck. Onr ol'ibrsc diseases is caused by a 
Hy which lays its eggs in thr creature's nostrils, 
liir resulting muggois find their way into the 
brain or ryes and so destroy llir load's life. 

The eggs of toads arc not laid in masses like 
those ot* frogs, but in double strings which may 
hr found in spring coiled among water weeds. 
Toads are really deliglitful animals and show 
a much grraUT capacity for profiting by 
exprrimer than do frogs. Tlic cJtpcriencc, 
repeated several limes, that Dies are to be 
found around a lighted lamp will teach a toad 
U> waddle on to the veranda from the garden 
of an evening as soon as lights arc visible—an 
asodatkm of ideas that would be quite beyond 
the mentality of frc^. 

The rrault the following experiment may 
offer encouragement to students who are slow 
to learn. At the London Zoo a number of 
common frogs and toads were offered the 
opportunity twice daily of snapping at meal¬ 
worms through a sheet of glass. After three 
days the frogs gave up their fudle attempts to 
reach the food, but the toads CAntinued 
their efforts for a week. So far, it would 
appear that the frogs* brain power ** showed 
to the best advantage, but it seemed that dK 
toads had more retentive memories. After a 
further three days the frogs had forgotten their 
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loton, and licked the glass again to reach the 
meal-worms, whereas the to^s displayed no 
Interest in the food beyond the glass barrier 
until aflci an interval of eight days. 

There seems to be something lantastic about 
the figure of a load that mikkes it everywhere 
an object of superstition. Its poisonous pro¬ 
perties, its value in witchcraft and medicine, 
the great age to which it attains, have ah been 
the subject of aUurd belieR in past ages. 

Toads a< medicine. 

It is evident that the ancient Romans 
credited umds with potent projxTtics from the 
story told hv Solcnander of a dropsical Roman 
tradesman whose wiir attempted in poison 
him by putting the fwwdered l)odics of 
calcined umds in his wine. Tlie symptoms this 
produced were evklenty satisfactory, and 
dcceiv(«d the woman into repeating the dose in 
larger quantltit*s than before, and in a lew days 
the man was completely cured of hU dropsy. 

There was a l>cllef prevalent in p.trt.s «»f 
England UTitil alnuMi retnitly that toads were 
excessive fy lot id of x<ige, and that sage plants 
were reridered p<ilson<uis l>y tin; apprcMCh of 
the animais. 

But pcrliajK the tnosl nmiarkablr story of 
the urnaiturai history (»!* ttvids is related in 
Goldsinitfi's Animaifit Mature in an edition 
published in 1840. Incidentally It illustrates 
the incredible sujx'rstition rampant less than a 
tenlury ago. 

This concerns the use of loads in ilic treat- 
merit of rancer, and is in the iiirm of a letter 
from a certain Dr. Pilfirld tu the Bisliop of' 
Carlisle. Dr. Pitfidd, “ who was the first 
person nf consrrjucrice to witness the cx|x*ri- 
ment/* solemnly writes of ttKids ** suddng 
cancers and diiis extracting the venom and 
effecting a cure.” He explains that “ the 
animal is put in a linen bag all but the head, 
and that is held (o the port. It has generally 
instantly laid bold of the foulest part of the 
sore, and sucked with greediness until it 
dropped off dead. It has frequently happened 
that the creature has swollen immediately, and 
from its agonies appeared tn be in a great 
pain. . . . They (the toads) frequently sweat 
exceedingly and turn quite pale.** He adds 
that he thinks ** the whole scene is surprising, 
and a very remarkable piece natural 
history.’* 

Goldsmith himself appears lo regard the 
story in a spirit of scientific agnosticism and 
comments that though he '* could hardly 
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suppose that any doubt could remain of the 
ingenious obieivcr’s accuracy . . . there is 
much reason yrt to suspend our assent.** 

Of course the mouth of a toad is so con* 
structed that it is quite incapable of sui'king 
anything, but fMThaps, on the whole, it is to 
the animal's advantage that we should mis¬ 
understand it. 'file g<'ner«i] loiUhing in which 
they arc lu*ld rctulu in tlu'ir l>clng left sevt'ttdy 
alone, wliicb suits the loacls vc.ry well. 

The Giant Toad of tropical South America 
superficially rcacmbU« the common toad and 
reaches a length of seven or I'ighi inches, 
tikough such laigc spccitnctu^ are rare. It is 
often seen in the shops of anim/kl dr^alers in 
this country, and it is a 1;i; .atrite irkh.ibii.knt of 
greenhouses, where it v ill Jive for many years, 
taking 10^' if i».sict ficsls. 

It ij often found bretxiiiig in slightly ))rackish 
water where no oilier Uitrachiaa^ would 
llirive. It is common everywhere in rnoiHt 
situatiotks. It finds its way into native huU, 



THE SMOOTH-OAWED FROG. 

Here M ta unuiutl view of the Smootb-Cli«ed Frog 
or PIttbander, ■ tnciguel«i» creature, entirely aquatic 
inhs habtu. li ii endowed with the useful power of 
(hc colouTof its fluatoiuiithe bacKground. 


PROGS. TOADS. AKD OTH£R fiATRACHIAKS 


where ihe lighting of lamps at dusk is oRen a 
signal for the appearance of dozens of*' sapos " 
in quest of insecu. 

Fire-Belly Toads and Yellow-Belly Toads 
are two closely related European species which 
are dear to the heart of schoolboys in every 
country in which they are l<iund. They arc 
smaller than common loads, being barely 
two inches in length. Above ihey are blacklsl), 
while the under surfaces, as their names suggest, 
are blotched with rich flame-colour in one 
species and brilliant yelhnv in the oihrr. 

I'hroughoul the animal kingd«)m yellow and 
t>rangc arc very ofirn “ warning colours,’* 
giving notice to predatory animals that the 
possessors of such hues are mtxious. And 
it is in this case ; the sirreiioris of the skin of 
firc* 1 >rllirs and ye I low-lx* Hies are highly 
p«)isonou8. Now ignorunc<* ol* ihis fan on the 
pan of possible enemies would l>c regn*tk*d 
by both parlies, so thai it is to mutual ad¬ 
vantage tliat these little toads should fly their 
'* yellow jack/* 

The Midwife Toad, another Bumprun 
species, is remarkable for the part utkrn l>y 
lltc male in the care of the eggs. This model 
parent coils the strings of eggs rouiKl his hind 
legs and carries his precious burden alx)ut 
with him lor three weeks or more, until 
they arc ready to hatch. I'hcn, ul liaichtng 
time, Ik repairs to a pond to release the 


tadpoles (tl the water. The Primitive Frogs 
are distinguished from others by the compleie 
absence of the tongue. In other frogi the 
tongue is adapted for catching winged insects, 
but these animals are entirely aquatic and 
have no use for such an organ. 

The Plat hander or Smooth-Clawed Frog is 
one of these. This is a well-known South and 
F^t African species which spends its life 
entirely in the water except during the dry 
season, when it buries itself in the mud. As 
this dries it cakes over the body of the frog, 
which sleeps comfortably in its prison till the 
coming of the rains releases it. 

But the most remarkable of these primitive 
frogs is the Surinam I'oad, which inhabits 
p.irls of the eastern side of tropical South 
Amcricc'i. It has a small triangular head with 
tiny eyes and tag-Jike tentacles. The fingers 
end in star-shaped lips and the toes arc 
connected by sagging wel>s. As might be 
expected in such a nightmarr-like cretiture, 
the skin is well supplied with poison glands. 

In this s]>rcirs the male, leis chivalrous than 
the midwife uxui. literally puts the burden 
of the family on his spouse. He presses the 
egg* on to (he back of the female, where they 
sink into little pits in the skin. Here, in this 
mnri nursery, they remain not only until they 
hatch out, but until, in due lime, they meta¬ 
morphose into little replicas of their parents. 



THE BRAZILIAN HORNED TOAD, !»*• * «• 

Among the mtny peculUr type s of toads is the Brazilian Homed Toad, a fierce-kxdiing cre a ture with a 
uivemosu mnuth. lu eye sinks iniv its head, leaving the hurnlike covering Item wbkh it takes its oaocte. 
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^ strange stenitfoU frttm days of old. 




KOMODO DRAGON. 

Do you bclkve is Drt^ons ? li is difficult to imagiac 
chtt they exist outside &jry»tales« yet io an islaad of 
the Ban Indies the Komodo Drafoa. nine feet or 
more in length, lives to prove that it is true. 

I I' is difficult to visualise prehisloric 
times ** ill their true pcraperiivc. Ouc 
is apt tt> think of cavr men, rnammnths, 
diitosaurs and all the monsiers that have bcc*n 
fossils for millions oJ* years eiihrr as all 
living at Che same ttmc> or as some vague 
proce s sion of creatures which took place before 
time had very much zneanttig.. 

Perhaps this is because our minds arc not 
capable of grasping ideas involving millions 
of years ; the imagination boggles just as 
much at the conception oi* one mUlion years 
as of a hundred millkm. Yet some Idnd 
classification of prehistoric times is necessary 
if we are to recognise animals as survivors of 
any particular period. 

It is often a good plan, when a problem is 
compticaced by immensely great numbers, to 
simplify it by setting a simiJar problem with 
smaller numbers in Sit same proportion. This 
is what will be attempted here in the effort 
to make a comprehensible ume*iab)e of the 
appearance of different animals on the earth. 


ft will have the added advantage that we 
shall not hr concerned with actual Icnglfis of 
time, which arc in doubt, but only with 
relative timw, which arc much more certainly 
known. 

Let us, tltcn, piclun* ibr a moment the 
whole period during which life has certairdy 
existed on the phuict as though ir were one 
mund of the clock, markitig off, m hours, the 
ages into which it has Ixten divided hy 
srirn lists. 

TTk. first half of the round, from twelve till 
six o'clock, is almost unknown to us. Only 
such signs as worm^tracks in stone, that once 
was mud on a sea botlom, tell us that there 
was any life at all. It H called the Prnterur.oic 
Age, die Age of' the Beginning of Life, 

'IT^cn, from six till seven o*clock is occupied 
by tfic .second period, the Early Palaoeoic 
A^^thc first part of the Age of Ancient Life. 
Even now, animals had not yet begun to in¬ 
habit the land. There were shdlfisli and 
creatures, rather like the Sea lice of modern 
seas, called I'rilobites, These trilobites sur¬ 
vived many million yean, till after nine 
o'clock, when the coal w'as being formed. 

Next, from seven till nine o'clock, is the 
Later Paheotoic Age, when some animals 
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THE MONITOR. 

The Monitor family is distinguished rrom the Idiards by their long forked tonguei. used ■» defensive weaponi. 
'I'hcir bodies ve covered thickly with &mill scales. Tbeir diet is crocrailes’ and birdi* eggs. 


dpvrh^pcd bocklKuirs; ftslirs a|>|>carcd, and 
thn lulvcniunt on to laod iK^an. Ii 

acents that Hatrarhians, aomfilihiR like giant 
salaniaiiflcrK, wen* among ihr firal aiiiinala to 
emrrgr, but iriwu like dragon^flir*. and 
5[)i<JMh to prc'y un iKrin, appt'urnd Um» ; in¬ 
wards the rnd sonic early reptiles <lrveloj>ed. 

It must have Imiui a very diirerent world 
fnKii die present one -a wtirld of siramiiig 
swan I pH coventl iu gi'ei'ii scum, with tree* 
leriis, truBses, and conifer-1 ike trees which am 
now ccKtl, htiL no llownritig plants, or irt’Cs with 
true lea Vis. 'IlHnigh many animals were living 
ont of I he waUT ai this lime none o(' them 
ventured viTy l;ir on to dry gn>und. They 
had not as yei evolved (he necessary moisturc- 
retuining mechanism to (*nuhle them to do so. 

A avft mouster oj th€ spidtr /omUy, 

I'mm nine till eleven is the Mesozoic Age— 
the Middle Age- of Life. It is tlic period when 
reptiles lillcri the ploee occupied now by birds 
and mammals. Gi.mt Dinosauiv -(he name 
means “ 'lerrihle Reptiles ’’—roamed the 
Earth, and hat-winged Pterodactyls occupied 
tlte air ; while U‘wards the end of the period 
'* boast-lik<* ” O'piiles appeared which gave 
rise to mamma Is, 

Nearly all llicse wonderful creatures have 
disap()eureth though we shall sec presently 
dmt a lew liave survived till the present day. 

There is i>nly on hour left of o«ir round of 
t)ie clock, and nearly all the animals alive to¬ 
day have still to be evolved. This last hour is 
the Caiiiozoic Period—the Age of Recent life 
during which i>irrls and mammals appeared 
on the scene. Only the lost few minutes 
the hour saw* the coming of the pre-men. 
Finally, man himself was l)om into a wtvid 
that sdll held many monsten (such as the great 


hairy Mammoth), which, although they are 
extinct to-day, wi^rr living almost yestnday. 

From the whole hour deduct a fraction of a 
second fur the 5000 yeun that history has 
run, and the rest is ** prehistoric times.** 

It h the simplest animab that have changed 
Irnst with die changing world. Pn)l)ably the 
amoebic oi* the Prolem^nic Age were very 
much the same as aino^lxe in ponds to-day, 
<inly unf<u'lunairly their soil belies have It^t 
no (nice. Flies in aml>er are wry like the 
mixlern flies though their eyes -imprisoned 
tiow in tile fossil guiu—must have seen the 
monsters of the coal age. 1500 different species 
ol ants have l)Ocn dcserilxxl Jrom specimens in 
aml)er, and, (bough lew ol' them are actually 
modcTn sfiecies, none of llirm would excite 
remark if one met them on a country ramble. 
One tiny beetle which was (bund in amber, 
2 UkI described as a new species, has since 
bem discovered to be id<*ntical with one 
which Is paradtic on a cockroach i Has 
it changed its habits, one wonders, or were 
(here cockroaches loo, in those far-off times, 
for it to pester ? If so, they have left no trace. 

Another ample creature which has survived 
almost unchanged from long ago is the Ring 
Crab. It is found as a fcxsil from the Triassic 
Age, which is Early Mesozoic, and it Jives 
to-day in, for example, the seas of North 
America. There are several fine specimens to 
be seen at the present time in the aquarium 
o( the London Zoo. 

In spite of its name, it Is not a crab, but 
a huge, marine relation of the spiders and 
scorpions. An average specimen is about 
eighteen inches long ; iu back is covered with 
a hard, shiny shell or carapace, from beneath 
y/hich a long spine, like a tail, protrudes, 
with other ai^ smaller spines upon its surface. 
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Underneath is a ipidavIUce mouth, palpi 
and four pairs of legi. It lives in iairly deep 
water, burrowing by day in the land and 
lying hidden there with o^y its eyes ea poa cd ; 
at night it hunts for food along the sea Iwitom. 

But there is one reptile living lo-day which 
has survived for an even longer time than have 
King Crabs; this is the Tuatera oi' New 
Zealand. It is the last living relic ot the Later 
Palieoroic Age—the last part, that is, of the 
Age oi* Ancient Life, I'mm seven till nine 
on our clock face. 'J'liis curious creature was 
an old inhabitant of the Earth whm hnt the 
monstrous Dinosaurs appeared, and it has 
lived pracii .Jly unchanged througli countless 
miJlioTui of yean, while the wltole lace of 
Nature has changed almost out ol recognition. 

How the Tuatera U preterved. 

At lint glance it is very like a loard, but a 
closer acquaintance with its anaiotnical struc* 
lure shows that it is a much simpler reptile 
than any others knfiwn at die preMnt day. 
The marvel is that so primitive an organism 
can survive undi!r modrrn conditions. 

When first New Zealand was explored 
Tualcras were fairly common on the mainland, 
and it is liiid that they wert used t 6 r food by 
the Maoris; but civilisation, and particularly 
the pigs which £uro]K’aru introduced, cxier* 
minaled diem there. 'Ithday diry arc <arc- 
fully preserved on certain small Wands olT the 


THE GIANT IGUANA. 

This ungsinly eresture is a Giant lauoni of the 
Gslspagoa liiands, off the coast of Ecuador. It 
is Mievad to be a primiTtvc survival. 

New Zealand roast, where llirir only enemies 
are predatory birds. So carerully arc they 
guardtd that even soological gard(*ns cannot 
exhibit them, and scientists requiring them for 
study liave great dilBculiy in obtaining per- 
mia^ion to catch even one or two specimens. 

i *rhry are sUll quite plrntiful in 
these preserves, and unh^ some in* 
l^lious disrasT sweeps them away, 
or an increase in the hawks on the 
blands upacu ihc balance of Nature, 
there is no reason lo supjMise (hat 
ihc7 are in danger of extinction. 

They live in holes which they share 
with sea-birds, and they lead a slug* 
gbit lilc, apparently sp(!ndjtig most 
of ihdr time at die mouths ot* their 
burrows, biting and clawing when 
they ar^ disturbed. Early in the 
vear they lay a clutch of about a 
dozen eggs, with tough, parchment- 
like shells, and it is said that thoe 
eggs lake over a year to hatch. Their 
diet—at least in captivity—connsts of 
.'i worms and snails, varied with an 
IF. w. F*ne occasional Oog t>r mouse, 
bchsdens Tortoises are also very ancient 
^ repdio, but they are much youngs 
than the. Tuacera ; they were in theii 
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THE KING CRAB. lu*. 5 . finrUt* 

The King Creb, in spite of hit nine, U qm rently « crib but a setKOUsin of the spider and scorpion. About 
eighteen inches ](ing» be lies all day hidden in the Mnd» with only his ^et appoving. 


hey«(i^iy ut tht; end of the Mt'sozoic A\^ of 
Reptiltii. On i&lnnds, where they can live un* 
disiurl>rd, Ciam Tortoises have survived lo 
the present day which ure certainly very Ukc 
those that shared the world with the* monsters 
of this ngc. Such ii lortoisr is the fatnous 
“Sopa,” the Elephantine Tortoise which was 
until recently an inhabitant of the London Zoo. 
Sopa was discovered l>y an Kn^lish f^entlcixiaii, 
atid tethered outside a restaurant in 
Valparaiso, where it acted as an advertisement 
for the turtle soup which was served within. 
Its exact history was unknown, but it had 
certainly l>een brought at some time from the 
Galapagos Islands, where these tortoises wejr 
once extremely numerous. It was over four 
feet in length^a truly elephaniine creature. 

A giant uith a pygmy brain. 

In recent years giant tortoises have become 
so scarce that their extinction is threatened. 
Early trnvellors to the OaJap:^^ Islands 
slaughtered them by the hundred for food, 
ships even calling ^rr to victual on their 
dried flesh, so that the shore was littered with 
their bones. Even thirty years ago they were 
so common and fearless that they would 
wander round the natives* huts to feed with 
their poultry, but now a day’s search may fail 


to discover a single specimen. So swiAly are 
creatures wiped out who have survived the 
natural hazards of llie ages I 

Crocodiles, too, must br included as sue* 
vivors of the prehistoric earth, l()r their fossils 
are contemporaneous with those of tortoises, 
The earliest crocodiles were hard to distinguish 
from dinosaurs, for ihcir front limbs wen^ 
shorter and weaker than their hind-limbs, so 
that they must have l>ecn able lo raise them¬ 
selves into a “ begging '* attitude. Later they 
developed along two parallel lines ; some grew 
long and narrow snouts—the ancestors of the 
flsh-cating ghariab, and others remained short, 
bniad-snouted reptile, like the crocodiles and 
alligators of to-day. 

Crocodiles remind one that the Age of 
Reptiles was a lime when brawn, not brain, 
counted in the world. A post-mortem 
examination which was held on an eight-foot 
crocodile lately at the London Zoo revealed 
the fact that iti brain was not to large as a 

fnan*8 thumb I It is only in the Age of Recent 
Life that **grey matter ** and intelligence began 
to lelJ in the race for supremacy. 

Lizards and snakes did not appear very 
early in the world*! history; snakes parti¬ 
cularly are late arrivals, for they developed 
from lizard ancestors. No tbssil lizards have 
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been found that lived befm the chalk cf the grow) on the tidal rocks, cropping it with their 
white clifTa of Albion was formed, between powerful jaws cither under the water, or as 
ten and eleven on the clock dial. the tide uncovers iL They also eat fruit. 

There is one lizard, however, which should fungi and other vegetation. Their flesh is 
be included as a Survival, beca\ise, although it esteemed a delicacy in their native regions, 
is not known as a fossil, it is found on an island For many years il was tltought to be im* 
where it has no enemies, and has had little possible to keep these marine lizards in 
incentive to change. Tliis is AmblyrhynchiHy (he captivity \ but now the l.^ndon Zoo possesses a 
Marine Iguana of the Galapagos Islands, specimen which is thriving on lava/* the 
The name Galapagos is Spanish and signifies alible seaweed of our own sfioresi collected 
tortoises," and il is in fact (he same group lor ii regularly on (hr Devonshire coast, 
from wliich Sgpa, the giant lorioise, came. As a rule, there has Urn a tendency 

towards a decrease of the size of animals since 
The Utord oj tht tavo rocks. prehistoric times. (This is not invariably true ; 

there have probithly never existed larger 
In thr naddle of the Pacific Ocean, fiir out animals than niodmi w^ ales.) ‘There were 
of the track of ships, the Galapagos Islands pants in those days, n.Kl no doubt in most 
are a gnmp <if extinct volcano lops. No caws it wu ihci bulk which unlit led them for 
mammals live therr, and only a tew Intds, sur\'ival till recent lintes. 
which are peculiar to the islands, but they Such enormous hcrlnvt>rous creatures as the 
swarm with large r<*ptiles, In laci, they may Iguanodon and the Gigamosaurus must liave 
lie said to l>e still at the beginning of (he consumed such vast quantities of Ibod that they 
Calnoroic Period of Recent Life. could only live, even In small numbers, where 

The Marine Iguanas are blackish, ungainly girat swamps pr\»vidcd masses of quickly- 
( reatun's, afx)Ut (bur fret in length, which bask growing vegetation. When these swarn|>s driad 
in gieat herds on the lava rocks that i<>rm the up, (he race was to the swifi, not to the merely 
island coasts. On the land they arc sluggisn huge. 

and seemingly stupid, for they have no Some prehistoric reptiles, however, survived 
enemies there (o sharpen their movements, by decreasing (heir sire in succeeding genert- 
But ihcir true element U in the sea, where tions to ht themselves to changing conditions, 
they swim like fishes and arc active > ‘t'hcre was, for example, at a 

enough to avoid the at lent ions of sharks. / * period corresponding lo 

They feed on a kind of seaweed that Sf about eleven o'clo^ on 

our clock-scale, a 
gigantic lizard in- 
habiting parts 


THE TUATERA. 

This New ZesiMd tiasrd is • resl prehistoric cretnue, sole lep- 
rcwtitive of so order which hss otherwise ioog been extiact. Hit 
home is in s h<ge or burrow, snd his diet Indudei worms, irtsils snd 
sBsU munsnils. Thou^ OMe fsirty on the msinliad he Is 

now very rare, sad wcrcM am csrtfuUy preserved would soon die out. 
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A LA7Y (ViPTlVE. 

The Toed surveys the world from the Hm'<^ hie 
|leM unki Kc looki (no lazy (o cry to eecape, but 
wecch him make a lifhuing dart at a Hy! 

appean lo have reached a Icnj^h of fifty 
fret. Il 15 knuwu m Varanus priscus, tlie 
Ancient Monitor. It appears not to have 
1>een essentially different from irs present- 
day descendants, the modem Australian 
monitors, which ar<* barely a tenth of iu 
length, except in size. 

|•(Thapl, however, the Ancient Monitors 
were more like their modem, still gigantic 
relatives, the “ Dragons of Komodo.These 
creatures are found in certain islands of the 
Dutch East Indies which were, until recently, 
uninhabited. For this reason they were un* 
discovered by scientists until only a few yean 
ago, though the natives of the neighbouring 
islands had always beliet’ed in them and s cen ted 
to regard them as semi-fabulous monsters. 

The Drofon comes to Hfe. 

Il was in 1912 that the crew of a pearl* 
fiihing crall visiting the Island of Komodo 
saw the dragons " in the flesh, and brought 
a more or less true, though somewhat 
exaggerated, account of them. They were 
laid to be twenty feet long, and terribly fierce. 


E^edrfl^ns ultimately brought speesmeoi 
home, and though they proved not to exceed 
eight feet or nine feet in length, the Komodo 
Dragoru are still the largest living lizards. 
They are carefully prcKr^ on the islands, 
and consequently they are very rare in 
menageries; oniy four specimens are teemm to 
exist in captivity, two of which—rtaoieit of 
modem monsters **—are In the London Zoo. 

An u^to^ate **den.'* 

These domesticated dragons, Sumba and 
Sumbawa, as they are named, have lived dnee 
1927 in a specialty constructed den where they 
bask on anifleiat rocks which conceal dectric 
heaters, under rays of synthetic sunshine pro 
vided by special lamps in the roof. Though 
]iar(ia1 to beef-sieaks and hens' eggs, their 
bon boueh is a pigeon, which (hey swallow a( 
«*t gulp, feathers and all. In their native 
haunts, however, they are not afraid 10 
tackle deer and other Urge game. 

Bui whai of** I'eal " dragons? \i has been 
suggested ihai the traditional tales of flghtH 
l>etwccn heroes and dragons, and poetic 
fancies such as gorgons, hydras and chimeras 
dire," are really racial memories of extinct 
reptiles. 'Die inlmncc is that, at least here 
and there, some monsters, such as dinosaurs, 
w'crc contemporaneous with men already 
so far advanci^ as to l>e capable of aural 
tradition. 

Unforiunalcly for a fascinating theory, tlie 
gap between the two periods, tbii of the 

terrible reptiles" and of early man, 
is too vast to make it feasible; tradition, 
too, doQ not seem capable of l^caring 
facts beyond a comparatively lew genera¬ 
tions. 

The same remarks apply lo “ sea-serpents,” 
Actually sea-serpents are very common indeed 
in tropical waters, but they are small, eeUlike, 
highly venomous snakes, without any re¬ 
semblance to the fancies of the daily press in 
the ally season.” 

Nothing has been said yet about survivors 
of the past among Batrachiam. This is because 
the earliest of them—those creatures that were 
the first vertebrates to inhal^t the dry land— 
have completely disappeared. Most of them 
were very different from the batrachians of 
day, and many of them were coveted with 
armour, either entirely or on their under¬ 
surfaces. The armour consisted of bony scales, 
arranged in rows across the body. One of 
them, which lived in Europe, hitd a bead 
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THE KOMODO DRAGON- 

doacty mcnbling the skTChiot] Jrtgoni of old dote. Up 


Hote ii t 6ne olcture of s preteot-dif " dn«A, w—/-=-•-=■— 

0 mlMt la kngth. j( is oolycB tbt i»lMd cf JOoodo> ia tbc BiH Iadki« where u tm diKDveredip 
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GIANT AND DWARF. S, 


Thii interesting picture shows an EJephaiuine Toetoite with a Grecian Tortoiie on iti backi fur comparisoo 
In file. The kt^ Tortoise is the species most CrequenUy seen in this country, and kept at a ga^en pet. 


wliich bfim A pair of spikes, like lionts 
must have lookt'd noi unlike the armoured 
lizard f<>und to-day in South Africa. 

There were, too, little ncwl-likf creatures, 
the fossil remains of which are known in all 
states and si/rs from larvvr three-quarters of 
an incfi lon^ to adults of nearly three inches. 
Others, a|;ain, of the Coal were In appear¬ 
ance like the modem Apoda, in which (he body 
was lonff and snake-like, without limbs ; and 
there were foot-long newts with their bellies 
protected by an armour plate of bony scales. 

“ Tht man who saw tha Ftood/^ 

But these barrachinas of the Age of AneJent 
Life left no survivors ; millions years elapse 
with hardly any signs of batrachians at all. 
When next (hey appear, a( about eleven 
o'clock on the clock face, they are very like 
many living forms. There is, for ocample, a 
fanjuus fusul of a giant batrachian which was 
found in Switzerland in 1736. ](s discoverer, 
Schenchzer, thought he had found the remains 
of an early man, and he described it as 
" homo tUluvii Ustis/' the man who saw the 


Flood. CSuvicr nxogiiUed it lalcr as the 
skeleton of some large newt, and since then it 
Kis been found to be that of an animal like the 
Japanese Giant Salamatidcr or the American 
Hell-bender. 

.Some ttC the smaller European batrachians 
have hardly changed at all since this creature 
lived. Typical frogs and toads existed ; and a 
Osied Newt, exaedy similar to (hose found 
in Britain today, has been found in what was 
OTKT a forest which extended over Norfolk, 
h dales from before the first gladal period, 
and one wonders how the species managed to 
survive the dreadful rigours of the Ice Age. 
Some of these small batrachians, however, 
have a mar%'ellous hold an life. 

We have passed now from the Age of 
Reptiles to the Age of Birds and Mammals— 
The of Recent Life. Though it seems but 
a short period compared with the vast space 
uf time we have been cemsidering, U was really 
Immensely long—long enough the whole 
of evolution from reptiles to man. During it the 
Earth went through great changes of climate, 
and taw sudi Afferent animali at tabr^ 
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toothed tigen, the anceston of the horse, and 
matnmoths, develop and disappear. 

Mammoths are so recent that they may be 
said to have existed almost to the present day. 
If they cannot actually be called survivors, 
they were at least contemporary with men wbo 
were cultured enough to make excellent draw* 
ings of them, and modern men have actually 
eaicn their firsh. The drawings, scratched on 
the ivory of the mammoths themselves by the 
early eaxx^wellcn of France, repreacni an 
animal very like an Indian elephant, but with 
larger tusks and longer hair. Mammoths had 
apparently a very wide distribution over 
Europe, Asia, and North America, ranging 
for the inuHi part through the more norUwly 
regions but reaching m far south as Spain 
and Italy. Their Ust stronghold was 
pwntly in Siberia; until rK»t so very long 
ago that <*ountry was covered with dense 
and it was possibly the disap* 
pea ranee of these Inrests—and (heir (ood 
supply- that led to their extinction. They must 
have exisi t^d in large numbers, for the collection 
and export of mammoth ivory has been a 
regular business for cciiluries. Whole carcasses 
have been ibund, frozen, and as I'reah as the 


day the animals died, so that many museums 
powe as sample of their hide. In the museum 
at Leningrad there is a complete skeleton, 
part oC a carcass found near the River Lena. 
Apart bum the long hair with which they 
were covered there was an undercoat ol 
wool, and, as the cavemen’s picture shows, 
the hair bung down from thc^ throat in a kind 
of mane. 

As might be expected, tlie present-day 
Siberians who find the rrmaiiu of these 
mammoths have no racial mrcuory of tlie 
living creatures. They call their tusks ** horns,*' 
and apparently picture them as gigantic rein* 
deer. 

Conlentporary with pvliistoric man also 
was the ancest^ ol' thr. horse, jnueK smaller 
than hispruent-day represen la live and humed 
(as bis bonea testify) by man for fcwxl. 

The last of the survivon of iJte Prehistoric 
Ear til must surely l)e Man himself. Judging 
by (he artislic development of the old cave¬ 
men, they must have \yecn more highly 
cultured than many savages of lo-dny ; indeed 
the men who hunted mammmlu and p<'Thapi 
half-domesticatrd rritidcrr in early Britain 
were already well on ilic way u> civilisation, 



This plcnire of the Turtle and hit bls^ boy fUtrdUn was taken oo Monbaa Island, Kenya, llte Gisnt 
Turtle hi bevercr, not e Mtive of Africa, bur is mid to have been broi^ thilbes, cancuria ago, from the 
ffPtp ciSoosh Ameria, by a Spaaiab tttdiag ship, li is &ow tboroughly acdimstiicd in iu adopted home. 
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THE CROCODILE'S GRIN. 

Lewii Carroll had oenaioly a naive humour, when ha tpoka of the oocodjJc u having * leatlr kwf>*’ 

with which to welcome in the little tiihei. Crocodika and Migran alike have fecnSdwlt ne£ifia Nibve 
Kema to plij a private joke in giving tbeae fcpdtai a kkkoua ^ whan thcr open their meeaKma moutbw 
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M tons con ttltx on the >uQAy boolu of a ilusgish river Alliuiora arc petfectly happy. Their cggi, 

when laid on ibc graasy bank, are hatched out in the beat of the tropical aun. ik w 


C li()(lOf)II,ES auii AHiRcli^rs hair 9 cudous altraelion for nm\t people^ and Uitit 
sloiy, grueurtne as it is ai times, snakes fascinaiing reading. Here jvu majy fallow the 
fife^hishry of {he slimy Saurianf from /fte Mplea creature jiul out of (he egg to the 
(houiOfid-yeat^iU/I giant basking in the ooze rf the river-bank, and hunling his prey 
with a brainless cunning and ferocity which he has perfected through uncounted ages. 


E very matrs hand is a^aiiisi ihc Croii^ 
dilr. The very sigfu of that told, evil 
eye, a vs'hifT of dial nauseating inu&k, is 
enough to fjll any man with reptilsiotu 
When you have seen a beloved dop, swim¬ 
ming in a i>earrful river, suddenly disappear, 
when you have seen a man’s leg snapped o/f 
as though with gigunlie shears, w'heii you 
have fuiiiid in the stomach of a brute, as did 
that hne old sportsman Sir Samuel Baker, a 
pair of bangles, a necklace and an undipested 
tangle of black hair, tlien your haired passes oJl 
bounds, and you Ic^ it u duty in destroy 
every possible specimen of this useless and 
dreadful scoui^^ of humanity. Raker wrote 
that he had lost so many men thrt)ugh tliesi' 
brum that he never missed an opportunity to 
shoot one, and in his lile must liave killed 
thousands. Often men have an arm or n leg 
snapped oH* when silting incauiiouaJy by tlic 
wat^i edge or dangling their fot over the 


side of a Um. Crocodiles will even seize a 
drinking bullock by the snout and hold it 
down until il u dro^vned. The rrpi lie’s usual 
procedure » to stow away its prey in a suit¬ 
able hole in the bank until it feels hungry 
enougli to eat il, or until it is decomposed 
enough lo tickle iLs paluie, tor il likes its 
gan>e high. 

Rut ilte inc>ti:&icr docs noi always win, for 
llicrc is a case recorded of a big, strong, long- 
homwl cow that was venerated by the 
Aml». It had gone to the river to drink and 
was seized by ;i crocodile, whereupon began 
that grim lug-ol-war that abnost always ends 
in vieiory for the reptile. This lime, however, 
iht' l>riitc mast have been tjuilc a small one, 
or the c«iw unusually strong, (hr (he cow, 
gradually retreating, slowly dragged the 
monster I tack, ton obstinate or too stupid 
to let go, and wlicn it was well clear of 
the water the men ran up and speared iL 
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CROCOPILES AND ALLIGATORS 



TheM cwo Crc>(:iKlile^. svtn in the shaJJmn cf (he Nile on (he kwknHii for food, arc rvH paniculur what form 
their meal ukvn. Nile Crouxlile^ were thought (o be htt:red crestum in (he days of the ancient ligyptians. 


Crocodiles i\t)d alli(;.iU»rx svvariti in all ifir 
riven and estuaries of ila* iro]>ics and. aU 
though their tnaln f(Kxi is Ash. (hey arc ready 
to svb.e and devour any aninuil that cotnes 
ihrir way. The p<tw<T ol’ (heir jaws is lerriAc, 
cnougli to lircak any humun l>onr, aitd ilirir 
iixty>r[gfii lecifi hiirrliKk, fitting into the 
op])o«1r sockets like a r.it*(r.tf). Krorn (hat 
deadly clinch thrrt* is rro cscajw*, Tlir ihnvM 
is briKid and clastic, and .1 large crncudile 
has no dilliculty in swallowing whole a 
human being who is not of (j.k> great aiaiurr. 
In Africa and indi.i it is itot rare lor a girl, 
who has gone* to the river to draw watcj, t*> 
cofiir til such a ghastly rod. l*hr erraturr's 
digestion is so {xiwtTl'ul and so rapid lhai (he 
bones ol like victim 



II/. j. Skfp>»»m 


PREPARING FOR A MEAL. 

There is linie chance of cKSping from these big 
fawa—powerful enough to br^ any buaua bone. 
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dwsolvitl while (he other end is still beirig 
atow'ed into that capacious tniiw. 

Oonidifrs arr rapid swimmcr.s and very 
activt* in (he water. J'hey pursue (ish and 
loQ<iw them into the shallows, Nvhich makes 
i( dangenios to wade alxtui sunset, when fish 
have the hal>it of coming in Irotn the deeper 
W"i(er. 'Hie velocity of (he re pi lie’s rhargo is 
terrific -low c^ra(uc(^ can with si and its rush. 

Giant du'dlLTs in thv NUe. 

Crocodiles arc probably long-lived crea¬ 
tures, lijr they attain a great size. The Mugger 
of India runs to alx>ut twelve feel in length, 
and I Ik* cn>rodilc of* (he Nile, which ranges 
owr most of Africa, sotnr iJirct* feet longer. 
Tlic biggest A merit-m kind is ilic great 
(ktiinan ul (hr AniazAKi, the jaian-aiSUy which 
runs to iweiuy Ina ; but the Itugest of all b 
C. poTosuSf which haunts the hot seas of Asia 
from the Bay of Bengal (o (he coasts of 
Australia; its record length is thirty-three 
IcTt. Sir Samuel Baker gives no dimensions, 
but publishes a graphic account of the 
greatest monsters he ever saw. which is worth 
repeating. He had a lile’s experience of 
crocodiles, but even he was impressed when, 
on the Upper Nile, he saw what he thought 
were (wo granite boulders on an island begin to 
move. Great masses began to unfold, and 




INDIAN CROCODILU. 




Crocodik* cm be dittinguithcd from AUiceCon by (beir cmine cecth in the lower iiw. flulog iiuot 
notch in the edfc of the upper jaw to es tu M partly vWble Awe i« S4?cn o young Indian Crocodik. 

then (wi> vast forms, each as thirk ns I he* Ixidy 


ol a hippopotamus and of enormous 
exposed a letiKtlt of back which was the 
most exiraordinary siKhi that I have otr 
HOffi in rny k»tij» ^‘xpcricficr of crtxtnlilw.*’ 

The Crocodtte'M terrifying uwopon. 

Such niucdiiuvian mon&tm htcleed linpirc 
terror and hatred, lor they combine un* 
bridled leniciiy with cxircmr running- Tlw^y 
ran stay a lung time under water, and even 
live in siJt'tirm whirli dry up during the 
lieat, wlien they bury (hejnsdves in the mud. 
They he and bask in the sun on sandy banks 
<»f on forks, hut always near the water. Their 


sight ard hearing arc keen, mid as they are 
waf 7 and dty, in sf)ito of ilieir Ibrmidable 
strength and weattons, they slip silently into 
the water at titc slightest stiund. (‘Xlcn have 
] stalked them on the Lunscnfwa in Northern 
Rhodesia, nml found them :is dilRc.utt to 
appmaeU a.s a liuck. As they have plenty to 
r4it with the Hsh that swai in in lUcir haunts, 
iliey dn not, as a nilr, troulile ihemselm 
uUiiJi bigger game iinlcfn hungry, and 
general)V m:ike olf wiK'n a man is in the 
water, especially if hr spbuh loudly and make 
a noise and confuiion. But il' a smaller 
animal falls into the river, or a buck leaps 
in u> SH'irti arrosK, there is a swirl and an 



[LH.A. 

QUATNT EASTSR BOOS I 
Even Uk mifhty Crocodile looks belplsM 
wbeo nkiDf It* fbtr glimpse st the world 
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CROCODILES AND ALLIGATORS 



THE ALLIGATORS* SIESTA. 


On the bankn of a warn) cropicaJ river AJiigaton arc (ifien lo be keen crawling about probably in ttearch of 
a place co ijepohic their vggK. ThcK ecgt, whi^ ore from two to four inche%« have very hard shells. 


«ldy, nriil ibr rmilurt* Ikih isftne. If tliry arc 
a prry that U'ni]>ta ifirm, sluing otti of ilK'ir 
read I on ihr l>:ii)k, they will stwiitK a tcrrilir 
blrnv with ibdr immi'iiM' atKl heavy lull that 
will knock n ni.iti olF hU Idi at the lirulc's 
mercy. Until om* lats handled a carra«» ii U 
diiTictill t<i realise what a inaviiv'e and poiKlcr> 
DUS wru|>on the tall of a crororlilc Is. 


When in the water they often lie floatini; 
just l>e]ow tfir ^uriace, with tlie tip ol* I lie 
nostrils and the eves expovd. (|uiei]y lakinu 



>. W. 


ENTERING A NEW WORLD. 

Baby Alligaior romes out of his ihctly hotne to 
take hia fim peep at the worM. His egg U probably 
one of a hundred laid by Mother AUigMor. 


in everything. IVrhaps a Hlilc pioix* of tlie 
Ikk'L may lie sliown. 'J1ien they look for all 
tlx' wc»riJ like 3 lc»^. 

A friend nl* tniiM* in Rhcidisia rmec {Hiiuted 
«»nr out to his wile. '* Do you an* dial lot;, 
my dear ? ** he wid. “ Now you just wnich 
mi* malu* it jump.’* She laughed, hut fie 
clirw a I lead on U and Ilia I ml let hit the snout. 
I^andeinoiiiuin was Id loose aa tlic iiKxistrr 
liinied a complete aomrruiult in the water 
and disap|»cared. 

J have made tfie sume mistake*, and watched 
wliai sernied to l>c a huiidlf* nf massive logs 
floating in tJic Congo, till I r(*aUs<*d that logs 
do not make tlicir way upsircam. 'rhen 
dirough Held glasses 1 sUmkI and stared as I 
s:iw a school of aljoul a dozen crocodilrx 
nvimming strongly against that violent strearn. 

Trapping the Crocodile. 

'Jitey are dilTicuU to sfioot. for, ap.ir( from 
ihnr cunning, their barks are armour-plated. 
There arc only two points where they are 
Niilncrable—the eye and just behind the 
shoulder. They are very heavy, as I have 
found when helpit^ my boy.s drag the 
carcass of one along the ground. 

Thev sink ai once when shot in the water, 
f)UL UTiiike a hippo, do not fioat the next 
day ; they come to the surface only when 
dreomposition has gone lar enough to dilate 
the belly with gas. The Arabs hunt them 
with harpoons, showing great skill and 





CROCODILES AND ALLIGATORS 



audAcuy. A MTll-knr»wn form of trap Is 
cruel ; bui» ihcn, Upw can pity Ibr lh«<* 
cold-blooded monsters. A spring is burird 
in the body of a small animal or other suit¬ 
able bait, attached to a cord, and thrown 
into the water. When seized by a crocodile 
the rapid digestion quickly dissolves the bait 
and releases the spring, which opens and grips 
the belly. The brute b tfien slowly draggetl 
ashore by the hunters and speared to tleiUh- 

Thr Arabs hunt them for various reasons. 
One is for vengeance, common ettough, I 
daresay. Another is lor the meat, which the 
Sudanese will eat. I have noticed, too, that 
the WachoV'w^ of the liighlands of Angola rat 
it, but thcii neighfxmi's regard il with th(' 
greatest repulsion. 

Another reoMiu is for the musk, with which 
these creatures reek. This is soticted by tw<» 
pah's of glands, one in the jnw, flie other in 
the grout. 'ihU smeary, strong!y-scentnl 
stuir is highly by the Sudanese, im> 

doubt AS medicine, so much so that iltere 
are ]trolcssi(innl crocodile hunim anumg 
them. 

A set of ic>ur glands used ii> lie worth 


IN THE NURSERY, 

Thcr< IS grw activity in thiv xxese ol* Baby 
Alligaiors. I'hc tuiy creatures arc about to shake 
off their shells and take their place in the world. 

thirty shillings in Baker's day. They art* dried 
like niitini^ and niadt* into neeki.iccs, when 
no doubt ilu*y l<>rm a charm of singular 
|x>wer. In the tnale they are so sirring that 
the brute c.m often lx* smell l>cibre he is seen, 
Imii in llte female they are weaken In 
India it appeais that thrsi* glands 
UTY* not known. 

'ihr eggs are oval and white, 
a very hard shell, 
Innn two to inches 
the 


tv. S. 


A PLAYFUL PADt 

ator world. The giant Saurlaas have an 

lat hsppns if i diaagreetBem ariaei ia beat 


air, and even 
e imagioidon. 
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THE AGELESS ALLIGATOR. in. J 

K? ® ^ encOTOW ige. TTiia »iacu. the Urmt of hi* kind on ihc AlUgAior firm where 

te makes hin lura,j* 200 yenn oid end biA probably <»chef fco years 10 go. Whar stransc thlnkn he 
must have seen m the course of hu ^ life I He binsell has cha^ but Jmle. Hi% ev^iion fmm a 
prehistoric monger has uken many thousands of yevi— and sUR there is someth I ng prchjsforic about him 





AN OLD WARRIOR. \H. J. 

DMOedoa is the better part of valour when Atciag an AUignor that is in 1 fighting mood. Tliii old varriar. 

will pfobably attain the esormoua age of a fhmiaand yam* looks as tboi«h hie tamper wart noae loo sweat 
The photograph was taken ia an American AJligan tan. where the reptiles have beceme quite tame, 
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THE ALLIGATOR MAN 


[Topkal At"^ 


In auch dangeroui aurroundlniK Pete, ** llie AUi|Bor Men*** mtrmt quite tt bia aie. He ii wekomiitt 
Loa Aof9\tt —• ahipmat of Mvcnl ibm cmcurei. The AUiiuot in bia arnia u 

iiS yetra old. Thla, however, ia quite « vouthful tv imnog hit kind \ In apiu of the Cict that in the 
pktwe they icea nthar teiM» ia the wild met they tre M rceUy very 4iSamt tan the oocodilea. 
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JUST OUTf 


\W^ ^ 


Even «c thiy early btage of li» earcer, (he AUintor » no( i|uiie 
•0 iBOocent Jonking u moat little ncwJy*b<»rn ereetutes f 

ones likr j;rKWi*\ Tlicn* niv wlih; 

srvrra] dcKrrti in a t liMch. 'i hvy air al>«iitdt»ncc) iwrni 
by tlu* and lialdic^d by iIh* $un. ii is ii 

It is widely liclirvni iliai iIk? irhiH'Unioiv like i 

and moniini*** nf ibr Nik* devour crocodile' vniirt 
l>ut this » doubtful, as iIivm' aiiimuLH Mala 
probablj' prclVr wiili a softer sliell. Th 

Some native IriU's eat them. kiiKb 

CrcM:n(lilrs obrn have Slone's in ihr siomach> lionn 
prolKibly aids to digestion, like ihr grii Soul I 

swallowed by many birds. llir)' have a iiorih 

loud Ix'llowing voice, liut it is seldom lu ard. Cre 
J*iT)liably it is used during thi* (i»r if 

nulling season. the A 

'niiTe is a general fa'lief lhai thcTC 


(TocodiJei are found only in the Old 
World and Adigacors in the New. 
As a matter of lact, there is no real 
difference between them. The alii* 
gator's nose is blunter and more 
rounded, and there are differences 
of detail in the teeth and the feet. 
But both kinds occur In both hemi¬ 
spheres. There is an alligator in the 
Mississippi and one in the YangUe- 
kiang, and there are two kinds of 
(rue crocodile in Soutii America, 
so I hat is another common belief to 
be discredited. 

There are only seven species of 
true crocodile, the other five being 
found in the rivers and estuaries of 
Africa, tm])ical Asia and nortliern 
nemdff A usira I la. 1 n I nd ia t here « a cousin, 

i guile die Oharial or Gavial, a lish-eating 
turn, creature fuiving a long, slender snout 
wilh a knnbal ihe lip. It rurts to a good size, 
twenty iixi or so, and b a rapid mover, but 

ii b not so heavy as the crocodile, and not litng 
like so ffintjidahlr a creature, for it lives 
tmiirety on (ish. Tlicrv b a second species in 
Malaya. 

The Caiman b another genus, wilh (wo 
kiiKb —the big om* of the Amazon men¬ 
tioned already, and a smaller kind in the 
South American rivers from Mexico to the 
riorlhrrn Argen title. 

Crocodiles haw^ not a very ancient lineage, 
(i»r their existence cannot l>c tr.'iced back to 
(he Agr of Kept lies. In the Pliocene period 
iIktc wytc alligators and gavials in Europe. 
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A t'*AS(JNATINCi cinrniaU){fraph pic\urc 
is produr<*d l>y lakicig very sJ(»wly 
Mpamrr phoUt^aplis tfiat form 
(he Blni, and six^’ding up (hr pniccss nf 
showing ihvm nn (hr scrrrti n> lhai cvrnis 
whirh really uccnpiix! a com para (ivdy long 
time appear Ici hapiien rjuickly. In this way, 
for rxuin|]le, ilie growth of n plant frmti stxxl 
(<> Iruit may be shcm'ii Iti a few niinulrs, 
allliough in lile it (cx)k the greater part of a 
yc'ar. 

Li;t us preieiKl fur a momcni that il is 
possible to rxiciid this iriek pholography sr> 
enormously as ia take a sprcd«^-up ** movie 
of the evolutionary history of Snako. Oqc 
would have (o begin the Bint millions of 
years ago in Teriiar>' limes—Miocene, per¬ 
haps—and lake one little picture, say, every' 
thousand yt^ars. Tl would show the race of 
stiakcs starting from some pre-snakr ancestor, 
developing along certain lines, and branching 
into certain types to suit different ways of 
bfe. Of course, the srencs would be very 
much blurred and out of focus ; (hey would 
be seen darkly, with great gaps cut out of 
which we can rtever known anything, bui 
they would probably look lomcthing like 
dlls: 

At Brs( the animal on the screen u certainly 


I/' H'. 

The Python, found In the trop¬ 
ics] regions of the Old World, 
h tuoiif enough to cause the 
death of a large mamma]. 

Snakfi ere paUen^J in hvefy rttlours 
nj entf rtinmn, most of 

ux feil Ut ^e* ftteir hffm(r and think onty of ihe 
iUitntcimn they tease. Yet it b interestinf' leetn 
ififir s,tf*ry and to hear uf the harmless reptiles that 
inhabit oar nutf country. Here, too. ne are told 
fV tvonderful story of the 3nake<ttarmer*s art, 

not a snake: it is not unlike n lixurd, for it 
has it^. It appears somctliing like one ol 
ihose lnng-lK>dird skinks with tiny, rather 
usi'h'ss runl)s. 11 seems to bt^ taking more and 
rni»re In living in burrows underground, and 
urt* altering its f>ody to suit its rondiliom. Be* 
w^y ( ause the siind gets into its eyes a transparent 
»rtn skin ((>nn5 ix'rmnnenily over thorn* Because 
of its linilis are rather a Itindrance tium the 
•nts n*vrrv. they disappe-ir—the front legs arc 
>ng the first lo go—and all it has leB are little 
ay, claws when* ilic hind legs nsrd to Ije and 
iHxl vnUigrs of hip-bones, xtraigfitened out to Bt 
Its, under its sirc^tmlined body. Now the animal 
•fa is definitely a snake. It is the lypr of the 
most primitive snakes found to-day. 
is From now on the picture is mainly con* 
sr> cemed witli tiie sn.vkc's efforts lo manage its 
e food. It has ibrs.tken its burrows and taken 
)qc to eating dispmpordonately large animals, so 
of that there is always u struggle between snake 
>cr- and prry that often ends in the escape of the 
cr>' latter. Tlicn the snakes teeth grow brger 
of and back-curved, and k)ccome so numerous 
Lor, that they occupy every available hone in the 
ing ]>ala(c. They form an armoury of grapf^ing 
of irons to hold the struggling creature in the 
cry jaws. At the same lime the snake develops 
uld a tremendously muscular body and learns 
of (he (rick of ilirowing itself in coils round 
but its prey lo crush it to death. It has become 
like much more like the typical snake as we know 
it, (hough it has not yri lost those vestigia) 
idy hip-bones, it is, in lact, a Pylhon or a Hoa. 





SNAKES 


The next glimpse of x make on the screen 
shows the creature still smig^ng with its 
living food, but it is mastering it in a dif* 
ferent way. This is a typical harmless 
snake. I^etently its saliva is becoming 
poisonous, although as yet there is no definite 
poison apparatus. A frog that is seized 
in the sn^c*s jaw becomes slightly paralysed 
and ceasrs kt struggles when it is half swal* 
lowed. To aid this process some of the 
back teeth develop groiwes down which the 
saliva trickles into the puncture they have 
made, and here is a Imk^fanged poisonous 
snake. 

Another snake d('vrlo|M grooves in the 
front tee ill, and tulien leading forward to 
them from the siiliv.nry glaiKis. 'fhe poison 
becomes more jxitent dll it kills a small 
animal irLstnntly, and to make its cITect more 
certain the grtjoves in die teeth close up to 
form lulies like hyixxlrnnic nirdles. 'I'licsi* 
are the Irorn^fangcd snakes, such as cobrjLS 
mambas and iwal snakfs. Some of them 
take to the wa. when they an* railed sea- 


uiakes, but ttiey arc still practically cobras, 
though adapted to their aquatic life. 

Meanwhile the back>fanged snakes, which 
can poison their prey only when it is nearly 
eaten, arc becoming more deadly by shorten* 
ing the fang*bcaring bones to bring the 
poison-teeth to the from ol* the mouth. They 
learn to rotate these bones so as to erect the 
fangs when they strike. These arc the Vipers, 
the Ratdesnakes and the Bushmasters. 

'J*hese, then, arc the main groups of snakes : 

1. The Burrowing Snakes. 

2. 'fhe (*>»nstricting Snakes—Pythons and 
Boas. 

3. l*hc Typical Snakes, which may lx : 

(a) Harmless, 

(d) Back-langcd, slighliy pouonous 
snakes, 

(c) Fronl-fanged, exceedingly poison* 
ous snakes. 

4. 'llic Vipen. 

One of the most interesting of die Burrow¬ 
ing Snakes is the Red-marked Burrowing 
Snake. It is found in the Malay Peninsula, 



THE BOA*S SIBSTA [P- w- Bmi 

The Boe likes to rest la t twitted petition round t tree, keeping oo the lecA-out for food 
In the fora of birdi tad tmaU lannaMis Sonc species iodM deer sad ^gi ia their diet. 

3&4 
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A LARGE REPAST. 

This aftcr^inner study of a Pyihoo, |uit afttr it had mllovrtd a fuU-iiwd ptAy 
of ihia reptile's stoouch. Note the iot of its throat and neek, tbnnijth which 

in parts of whtrh ii la known U* thr natives as 
(Her kepala dua —the Two-headed Snake. It 


eaniH this name by Its siraiiKe habit of eleval- 
iiig its tail whru it U alanned. I’he extremity 
of the tai] is adorned with three mnspicuous, 
bright red bJotclics that give a momentary 
impreiision of a pair oC eyes and an open 
moui)], so that the whole ^ect of ihc raised 
tail is to suggest ihc head of an angry snake. 

Actually, like all primitive snakes, the 
Ular kepala dua is perfectly harmless, a^ no 
doubt profin by the alarm it creates by 
beating a hasty retreat—apparently back¬ 
wards—before the eBcct of the illusion wears 
off. Possibly, too, there is an advantage in 
b^g able to present its less vulnerable end 
to an enemy. There are several of these 
snakes at the London Zoo, but naturally, like 
all burrowing snakes, they make poor exhibits 
unless they are dug up and encouraged to 
show 0^ their special ties. 

Another pretty liede snake is PbiJlipt*s 
Thiade-taU. Hardly more than 6 ins. long, 
it is black with a regular pattern of minute, 


\ENjt. 

shows the great capacity 
(be animsl bad to pus. 

white spots. Its name is derived from the 
presence of a pair of minute brisdes like 
ihistle-dowri nl (he extremity of die tail. 

The Coastriciing Snakes—the Pythons and 
Boas—an* to be found generally within the 
tropics. As a rule, subject however to one 
or two exceptions, the IVihons are confined 
to Asia, Africa and Australia, while the Boas 
inhabit tite steamy forests ol* Tropical America. 

The giantt of the Stwke family» 

In spile of the great luze to which some of 
these snakes grow iliey arc really rather 
primitive. Ukc the litde Burrowing Snakes 
of the preceding section, they still retain 
remnants of the hip-bones, and possess tiny 
claws near thr root of the tail which are 
vestiges of hind limbi:. They have not 
developed even thr beginnings of a poison 
apparatus. But they include the giants 
among snakes. The Reticulated Pyih^ of 
Further India and Malay and die Anaconda 
—which IS really a Wa(er*Boa—of South 
America occasionally reach a length of 30 A., 






AN ACilUs CLIMBER. 

The Grea Tm Boe harmoniMs in colour with its yvrrounJmi^. It is «n edept si climbing and twisting 
itself round the brondwe of the trees» tmm ^kn it bunches swiftly ct its prey before u enn csdpc 


or cvrn n lliilr morr, with a girth rjttxrding n specimen not lmii» ago, 'nic7 havp«XTnsinti* 
that of a man's lliigh. ally Item rrs'crrncrd hy unrivilist'd irilics, 

Naiurally such huge snakes :is ihrur have even to the extent of lM*ing pruvidrd with a 
been the sul>{ecis of many travellers' tales and temple and a priosli'ss. It Is pr&sililr that 
iables. It is aninsing in sec how, as (he this versic»n of the Lve myth pist quoted is a 
tropics l>fenmc lietirr kiiowm, these stories trilKil mcni(»ry ol somr such albino snake, 
became less and less hi<*rrdihle. In Roman Records of big snakes arc often of doubtful 
times it was said of a mnnslrr seqienl that it aut Item icily, but srx'cral n*tieulaied pythons 
could strangle an ck'phani ; a hundred years more than 25 ft. in length by actual mcasure- 
ago thr natural liisiory In Nib told of the ment arc living in xoologicat gardens in 
Great Hyboya of Ceylon whicli was able to i-urope and America to^Jay. Probably the 
SH'allow a huflain whole. In (his century longest skin in any museum b that of an 
exa^cration dare not go further than Ana- Anaconda in Bulanun, Brazil, measuring ^2 ft, 
condas of the Amazon, lifiy IrTl in length. 6 ins., but it is possible that Oiis skin may have 

been stretched a little in the drying. 

The mmy of man. ^animal that these great snakes 

According 10 the Ix^licfs of a Burmese tribe, arc capable of swallowing Is another matter 
the Karens, the Python must have l>ccn the for popular cjcaggcraiion. Pythons in the 

original Enemy of Man. In the be|pruling. 7 <io arc orcasionally on sucking pigs and 
they say, thr python w.’ts entirely white. The young goats ; an Indian Python was known 
fint woman, witost name w*as Eve, was to eat a leopard measuring 4 ft. excluding the 
lured to thr Serpent's lair and (here com* tail; In the writer's own experience an 
pelled to w'ea\'e for it a multi*coloured Impcriai Boa, 11 ft. in length, was found 
garmeni. comatose, digesting a young deer—without 

In actual fact, white Reticulated Pythons anilett. But the stories told of snakes devour* 
are not unknown. The London Zoo possessed tng full«grown oxen are obviou^y absurd. 
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Digttdon is not a very prolong^ affair 
after these huge meals. A week or a little 
more appears to suffice to disintegrate the 
lai^t prey. Snakes are capable of very long 
fksts» and seem none the worse for them. 

Praggers/’ the largest python in the London 
Zoo, was presented to the Zoological Society 
by the Prince of Wales in May, 1922. It 
resolutely rel'used the food offered it week ]yy 
week until July, 1923, when it accepted st 
dead fowl from i])e keeper. Sincr then it 
has eaten fairly regularly, taking, on an 
average, iwti to lour low Is every Friday. 

The Stuike's hrooef. 

These snakes lay large clutches of eggs— 
forty is a usual number. Most snakes, having 
deposited their eggs in a hole in the ground, 
take no further interest in them, but pythons 
guard their eggs zealniuly. The female 
gathen her dutch into a pile and coils her 
body round them until they hatch. During 
this time there is a slight increase in the body 
temperature of the mother. This added heal 
no doubt assists in the incubation of the eggs, 


K E S 

but they den%*e still more hmefil from tlte 
care of the mother snake. 

Not all the boas and pythons are gigantic. 
Next in size to the reticulated python and 
the anaconda are the Indian and the Com* 
mun African Pythons. Neither of these kinds 
much exceeds 15 ft. in length. 

The African sptries is being persecuted, per¬ 
haps murr than any othci* snake, liy the 
agents of leather iner^ants. Many thousands 
ol'their skins are impr>rted into England every 
month. As a result of this ilicsc snakes are 
U'ctiining scarer in many distriru, and it is 
Ijcing realised lou late that they have in the 
post done a great deal of gCKd in checking 
the increase of rats. 

Tlte Diamond IMhon and the Carpet 
Python air eareiies oi the same species found 
in Australia. Specimens up 10 6 ft. in length 
ore common In zoological gardens. The 
Amethyst Python is another l>eautilUI Aus¬ 
tralian snake. 

The Common Bcui, or Bou C<onsiricLor, is 
found on tlic cast side of Tropical America. 
It IS a h.armlrss and )>rauiiful snake, Mrldom 
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THE ADDER'S MEAL. 

Here U t remarkabk picture of the Adder mekaag short work of s ret. After UUiag its prey, the make spreyi the 
body with a kiod of calin to make the meal eaiicr to iwaUow. Noe* the wide stretehtag of the bunfry jaws. 
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,(l. .V. 

THE SNAKE’S FORKED TONGUE. 
ThAUfb the Sneke'i tongue kioki vetr dancerou* 
h 1» not from thit lource rhit tht poison i« cKcted, 
hut from the fsng«. The Snake above, ho«evet, 
ie the nnn>venomAut Gnu Snake family. 


exceeding 12 i’l. in IrnRth. In many plarrs 
ixn prcficncf is rncotirngrd in plantations and 
even in wnrehouses on netount of its appetite 
for rats. Oti the west coast of Amerira iis 

{ lace is taken hy a very similar species, ihc 
mperial Boa, and in the West Indies >)y ihe 
Antillean Roa. 

The smaller Tree Bojh are a distinct group 
of makes charaeieriiied generally by tlieir 
gorgeous colours. The most striking of these 
is the Circen Tree Bf>;i of North-West South 
America, ha ground colour is brilliant green, 
with a paper*w)ii(e and canary •yellow pa item, 
bui no desrriplion can do it justice. It is 
perhaps ihe most Itraiiiiful living snake, but, 
unfortunately, it dot's not thrive in eaptivhy. 


A rotnbow In iht rrcer. 

Another brautiful s])ccles from the same 
locality is the Rainbow Tree Boa, whose 
livery is dark crimson and black. Sganzin*s 
Tree Bua is more sombre in colour, being 
ash-grey with black reticulations. It is 
notable because of its habitat. While its 
relatives are all American, this snake is found 
in that home of zoological mysteries— 
Madagascar. 

Instead of entering the world as eggs, like 
the typical Boas Tree Boas make their fint 
bow as active replicas of their parents. As 
soon as they are born they imm^iately fend 
for tliemseKes by climbing into the trees to 
escape their numerous enemies on the ground. 

The Fangless Typical Snakes, in which all 
the teeth are honest, without any groove or 
hollow to carry poison, comprise about one 
thousand species. Half a doaen of them> 
mostly inhabiting the riven of South-Eastern 


Aria, form a sub-grmip by foemselves. These 
are the River Smdtes. 

They are rather eel-likc creatures, and tike 
(he poisonous sea-snakes to be described 
later, their skin is granular instead of scaly. 
Moat of their lives are spent in (he water 
hunting for fish, (hough it U noticeable that 
those in (he London Zoo drag their minnows 
ashore before they eat them. Their eyes and 
nostrils arc situated lii^ on (heir h^ds, so 
that they can see and breathe without exposing 
themselves above tl>c surface of the water. 

Egi^eaiinn Snakei. 

Another sub-group is orrupied by a single 
species*-the Egg-eating Snakes of South Africa. 
'Ibis rrmarkal)le snake itossesses a strange 
anaiomical development, unknown in any 
other animal, that enables it «> crush eggs in 
iht‘ act of swallowing them. It is not a large 
snake, lieing only two or three Iret in length 
w'iili a moderate head, yet i( is able to cat a 
pul)ci*s e^ comfortably. In cinJer to accom¬ 
plish this the verielnae n(* the neck are pro- 
vkied with tooth-like processes which project 
into I lie gullet. A inttsciilar tonlractioti of 
I lie throat breaks (he egg against these 

teeth " and ctusIks U into a cig:ir-shaped 
mass. TIh* cvmtents of (hr pass into the 
sioniach, and (he shell is usually rcgurgitaied 
later. 

Most zoological gardens possess specimens 
ol* these snakes, hut unfortunately they leed 
at iii^t, so (hat tlie remarkable process Is not 
often witnessed \ry viriton. 

The temaining sut^group of fanglrss typical 
snakes includes a rather liewilderiug collection 
of land-snakes, water-snakes and tree-snakes, 
divided into about 150 genera. The European 



AN EGG-Y MEAL. 1^* ^ 


This eggotiag Soake, faavtng lust twiUowed aa 
ep, pft psfo CO digest it. Uiulfy it M the quu 
flso&aU birdii but occariooitty robs ttat 
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Gi.ua Sjiiikc K <iti<* of i!ic$c. AUliough ihb 
])rc(ty SDuki^ well known to be harntlrft it 
is often killed in mi stake for the Adder—the 
only fX>isoii(>iis Briii&}i spreirs. li ean be dU- 
lini^uished trom the Adder by the presence of 
a conspicuous yrlkiw collar nearly encircling 
the neck, and by its slenderly U|)er)ng tnil. 

Snoket tfuit hlujff r/iWr enwmtet. 

The average ktigtb of a Grass Snake is lea 
than three feci, but much larger specimens 
occur occasionally. Adders, on (he other hand, 
very seldom exceed two ieei in length. Unlike 
the adder, which irequents dry heaths and 
commons, the grass snake is seldom seen far 
front watfx, and is fond of swimming. Its 
principal food is frogs. In late spring or early 
summer it lays from eight to ten s^i-shellcd 
eggs. These are often deposited in manure 
heaps, where the heat generated by fermenta¬ 
tion hastens their incubation. 

Grass Snakes never bile under any pro 
vocation, but many other harmless makes do 
their beat to bluff ^cir enemies into the belief 
that they are poisonous. Indian Rat Snakes, 


fetr cKartiplc, rear their heads and strike like 
Cobras. 

Other harmless snakes carry th»* deception 
still furiher. The Nordi American Hog*no8ed 
Snake, which possesses a lai, triangular head 
suggestive of the existence of poison glands, 
llattens iu neck, opens ii$ mouth and hioet 
tvbcn annoyed, so that nobody unacquainted 
with it would doubt (hat it was deadly. 

Merrent's False Vi]>cr of Hraail even possesses 
largi! fangs which it Cun erect at will and which 
ne^ a magnifying glass to detect thrir fraudu¬ 
lent character. Altlit>ug]) this snake has been 
known for a long time the extraordinary 
venomless fangs were descrilxd only com¬ 
paratively recently by Mr. E. G. Boulenger. 

A primitivt poison arrangement. 

In this group the Poisonous Snakes have their 
bqrinning. The poison glands, which are 
situated far back in the mouth, are grooved in 
front to allow tbe venom to enter the puncture 
made by them. The venom, which is really 
specialised spittle, is manuikclured In glands 
resembling sallvaiy glands in mammals. It 


BRITAIN'S VENOMOUS SNAKE. 

This clever and unique picture of «n Adder fwimming sovu a lake gives us an unusual sJimpse of the only 
venomiHi^ snake in Great Britain. It feeJa mainly on mice, lizards, young birds, newts and water voto. 
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flows from thrie gUtuls alon^; short ducts 
which open ai the Uisr of the 

As will be seen, thlx is a much less perfect 
arrangement than that found in the more 
deadly snakes, such as the Cobras ar>d Kraits. 
It is generally efTeciive merely in paralysing 
sntall animals as they are fjeing eaten. Only 
one of the Back'fangcd Snakes has ever 
been proved to Ik* seriously p4iison<>u.s to man. 

Th£ Snake that mat the* the fareti tUnuu. 

This is the ATncin Boomslang. It is a large 
nnd liandst^mr trrr*»n:ikr whicJi li»r many 
years was llioughi by srientists to Ik* com* 
p am t i vcly ha rrn Ic'w. hu t S* >ij ili Afric: n i na ll ves 
always rrgavdt’d it us higlily jkmmhious, and for 
once a p4jpu]ar prrjudict' prowd io lir rorreri. 
Sevccal case* have been reported ofKiirop- 
cans narrowly escaping dcaib after Iniving 
been bitten by Iktonislangs. 

The most Ijeautiful of the l>Ack*fanged 
make* are ui>doubtrdly im*-srmk<*K. 'J'Ik 
Black and Cold 'rrir*Siiuke of Malaya, 
the Indian Tim era Id 1 rre-Snakt*, and tlir 
Wke-Hcaded Snakes oftn»[>ir:jl America arc 
examph'sol' ihesi 
all very gon<eous 
snakes, but llieir 
vivid colours blrrul 
with die lom*» of 
the trees and their 
slender lK>dir.* so 
merge with the 
twigs and bran 
ches that they are 
often invisible to 
passers by. 

There are iwt) 
ipeeica ol* Pike 


Headed Snakes, each peculiar to a special type 
of country. One is b^ht green and typicdly 
inhabits leafy bushes in open woods, while the 
other is silvery bn>wD to match the rope*Uke 
Sanas of the forest depths where it makes its 
home. The latter sn^ is even marked in 
darker blotches exactly like the mottles on the 
bark of the lianas, and the resemblance is so 
complete that (he natives have but one 
name— btyaeo-^xca both liana and snake. It is 
always found motionless, looped among these 
aerial mots waiting patiently for passing lizards, 
and ii is a real tree snake, in that it seldom, if 
rv«’r, drscnids to earth. Its perfect (amouflage 
hides it from its iinsusperiing prey. 

TlkC Kroiit'faiigcd Snakes include all the 
really deadly typical stiakes—the Ctmras and 
Kraits, the Copperheads and Coral 
Snakes. In them the poison glands 
are large and the fangs are situated 
well towards the front of the mouilt 


where (hey can best reach an 
enemy as the snake sirikn. lliese 
iiings are more fletidishly |>crrcct 
than those of the Back*lang(:d 
Snakes, for the grtxtvr (hat 
conducts the venom 


converted into a 






HYPNOTISING ITS PREY. 

Thli vnuiog photograph, uken ist South Americi, obcaioed accidefinlly, the crcuurct both beiflf alive 
tod the picture not posed. It ihowi e frog compketly fticiasted by • enske tad unebk to duh to Sitey. 
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DEADLY FANGS, r**'- •'**• 


Herelf the deidly Puff Adder ibowiag in poiiooou* 
fangs. Thu venomous snake U aak) to ouev 
meny deaths both to nativet and animals. 

mlv. Thus ihr tfclh Ixxomc liypodcrmic 
ayrl:l^^^.•j^ lo carry ilv poisoti right lo ilic depth 
of ihr pujK'iures. 

The Sra*Siiakrs which alx>uiK] m mmi 
inipicnl Wilier* iirr really sra*i*olH‘as. Tlury arc 
all lughly poi*onoi», ihuUKh, weiKlit Uir weight, 
their vrriont U much more deadly to fi*h that) 
to man. There* ur*' many aiH.'cira of I hew snakA, 
bill they iiiv ill! alike in pnaaessing laterally 
fliiltrnal (ails which iiervr m (in*, and -like 
ihr River Snaki'* a granular rather ilian a 
sciily skin. Rlack and vivid yellow arr the 
colours ibiinrl on ihe most common %p<xita. 

Thp Seo*Snoke't deadly bite. 

l‘hc otily case <>l poisoning by a Sea-Snake 
that the wTiter has met was that of a fuhing 
1 nd i a n, w ho was bit Ic: n l>y w ha I h is ci impanioaN 
drserilwl as a black and yellow eel while ihcy 
were fishing from a sea-going raft. 

'Ihr victim died half an hour after 
the catch oi* fish was landed, and 
probably about lour hours afier 
having i)cen biflen. 

The remainder of the front- 
fanged snakes are alt included in 
the &iniJy to which the cobras 
belong. They are found in every 
CODtineneexcept Europe, and they 
probably account for the great 
majority of deaths from snake-bite. 

In Indiaparticularly the mortality 
from this cause is very h Igh. 1 1 has 
been esdmaied (though it must be 
admitted on very vague grounds) 


that 99,000 deaths occur annually from snake* 
bite in that country. Probably most of thoee 
deaths arc due to cobras. 

The most dreadful of all the cobras ii the 
Hamadryad or King Cobra. 'Fhb creature h 
the largest of the poisonous snakes, fourteen 
feet being a common length for large speci¬ 
mens. Perhaps the biggest Hamadryad ever 
seen in raptiviry was one in the possesdon of the 
London Zoo some years ago which taped six* 
irm feet three inches t)y uciual measurement. 

The Snake that rites to 

'llie (juaiiUiy of venom that rnu Ik* injected 
into u bile by these snakes ti vnormous, and 
iliey attack uikI strike under I he least provoca¬ 
tion. Happily, Hainadryj.u are nowhere 
common, and appear 10 Ik iK.'coming rarer. 
'i 1 iey aie not U'r^ii^ful »nakrs,l>eing dull yellow 
or brown with only indistinct markings, but 
when tliey assume ificir dircatening altitude 



THE RATTLESNAKE IN ACTION. ^ 

This extnorduiary photognph shows the Ractletjuke In s threttesina 
Tbo^ very decoram. it is s nolthy and repulsive reptile. 

39 ^ 
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vtth fpre^ hood and perbapi five feet of thdr 
Icsgtb ruled perpendicularly above thdr coils 
Cbey are imposing and awe-inspiring. 

The Indian Cobra is found throughout 
South-Eastern Asia generally. In diffeient 
parti of its range many varieties are found 
differing both in colour and in habits. Entirely 
black ipccimcns are found in the Malay 
Peninsula. In India the variety with only one 
" eye ** on the hood inhalnti marshes, while 
the Spectacled Cobra is often found around 
houHcs. Although (hey arc deadly snakes tliey 
are by no means herce, and natives encourage 
them by placing saucers of mi Ik in their haunts 
ao that they may rid their iK)uses of rats. 

How a Cofrro sMolded a sleeping god. 

In certain parts of India they are venerated. 
The reason for this a said to lx* that once a 
cobra spread its hood lo shield a sleeping god 
from the sun’s rays. The *' spectacles ” are the 
imprints of the divir^c fingers placed in bene 
diction on ihv make’s heud. 


Cobras are, of course, the makes most 
commonly used for snake chanmng ” as 
seen in the kast. There is nothing mysterious 
about these perfonnances in which a baibetful 
of snakes are put through their paces. They 
are a compoui^ of skilful handling and iI}ow- 
manship. The adepts know that their snakes 
will react in certain ways, rearing when teased, 
swaying their heads from side to side in time 
with the rhythmic movements of the charmer’s 
body and foiling to earth at the presence of a 
rod on thr nape of the neck. The effect on the 
audience is heightened by music and the per¬ 
formance is called the Dance of the Cobras. 
Actually, thr snakes are probably quite deaf 
to the sound of thr pipe and its tise is really 
in the nature of a deception. The belief 
however, that snakes respond to miaical 
sounds is ancient and widespread. 

The deaf adder that sioppelh her ear ; 
%«hich will not hearken to the voice of the 



This uaiQue picture ihowi the death 
•Hpmi lied • Jsrsna» ons of the 


A DEADLY BATTLE. 

Sle be t w f-u t Aocwpoiseuoui Put iamensdy muscular 
s mMomii gf Tbe fomur woa liter • das] 
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charmrr* ” was considered an exception \iy 
the Psaliniftl. Pliny and Seneca believed (hal 
tnakr's cou^ \x drawn away Trom their Jain 
by the s<«ctivc power of muaic. The 
followitif; story dating from the bq^nning of 
last century may be cited as a highJy*<o]ourrd 
example of the popular hdirf, oJthougb il 
deals not with cobras but with ratdcsnaJses. 

How tnuHc charmed the Hatttesnake. 

When Chateaubriand was in Canada a 
rattlesnake entered his encampment, " the 
haughty reptile curled himself into a spira] 
line, flattened his head, inflated his cheeks, 
contracted his lips, displayed hb envenomed 
ianga» and his bloody throat; his double 
tongue glowed like two flames nt Are ; his eyes 
were bt^ng coals ; his body, swollen with 
rage, roac and fell like the bellows a forge ; 
his dilated skin assumed a dull and scaly 
appearance, and his tail, which sounded the 
deounclatjon c£ death, vibrated with so great 

rapidity aa to resemUe a light vapour. A 
r^nmAUm now began to play upon afluce ; the 
Mfpa&t started with surprise, and drew back 
hii besi In proportion as be was struck with 
dte magic his eyes lost their flerceoev, 


tbe osdUatiom of hh tail became slower and 
slower, and the sound which it emitted becasie 
weaker, till it gradually died away. If cw 
peipendicular upon their spiral line, the rings 
of the iasdnaied serpent were by degrees 
expanded, and sunk one after another upon 
the ground in concentric clrclci. The shades 
of azure, green, while and gold recovered their 
brilliancy on hb quivering skin, and slightly 
turning hb head, he remained quite motionless 
in the attitude of attention and pleasure. 

AemoHng the /aryfr. 

** At this momenc the Canadian advanced a 
few steps, producing with his flute sweet 
arxJ simple notes, llte reptile, inclining his 
variegal^ neck, opened : passage with his 
head through the high grass, and began to 
creep after tlic musician, stopping when he 
stopped, and beginning to follow him again as 
soon as he moved forward.** 

Probably all accounts of snakes* amazingly 
keen appreciation of music arc derived from 
tite same source us tills one—the imagination. 



A SPBCTACLBD SNAKE 
Here b t view d tbs Indiaa Cobn't speoEsdes.’* 
This bM make, tbouab haodiome, is very 
fto u c a wM, aad Is bsK ateired fren • diwaitos. 





THE INDIAN COBRA *». J 

This underside view of the IndJsn Cobn shows the 
peculiar mackJngs on la peck. Thu reptile, whose 
kite it poisonous, builds a rast of dika lesvat and 
warcbet carefully over its eggs till they are hatched. 
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A SNAKY COURTSHIP, 1^’ 

In the photogTAph ibove, a pair ^ Vipm io % loving mood bi« tttn baskii^ tide hy tide, They chete and 
twin round each other in iwh amazing convoluticiu that they hrpnmr ai it acemt—ioextriably emangled. 


0 



THE VENOMOUS COBRA. 

A dea^ Indian wake it the Cobra, vhkh feada krtatr on oth« au^ vnr^iag io diet with birda* egn 
and imad mammala. When angry or eicited it baa the power ol 'na na^ iaio a kind of hood. 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC 


The Indiia ehvma hi» meibode of hii own whereby ihe deadly Cx^r* ii lu«d into «*uw. ^ the 
Doces of h« curious wind initrumesi eba modem Pied Piyar eniice* bis charces lu perionii repcuitn aan en . 
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THE BUSHMASTBR. U'- » ^ 


Thu South Amcricin toMkt, the RuthfiuMcr, rtachuif t knftta of fram moc to rweKc fe«t« it exceedingly 
venoffiout end edopo e fierce end eggrestive attm^ to intmdm. It it without e ** rettte'’ on Itt teiL 



A HARMLESS SHAKE 

Oftii Saefce, found in Otmt it aao-v«aoowus, 

brown In colour with e bright jdkm coUer ict 
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four foot in ka g tE 
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THE PUFF ADDER. 

Oiw of the most dodJy of Afrkui sotkes is the Puff Adder, which emerges at night to hunt snail manuntls. 



A NEW DRESS. [M(m4i4U 

The male Adder hat jug dlaevded hk old aba aod appean Creah aid vigorouf Id hli glittering new gtfb. 
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THE PINE-SNAKE. .v. < 


BuJI-«iuke ** a popular name in U.S.A, for ibe 
Pinc-snakc. Thi« mrw n t hiasn loudly if dinurbed» 
but in of a mild and harmless dispositkn« and n 
scn-poleonouit, It is seen above gusrding iia oesi. 


In prc'sent day '^snakc rharming '* thr poison 
fangs of thf snakes employed are occasionally 
extracted. This ia somethnes done by allowing 
the snake (o strike at a cloth which is quickly 
snatched away so (hat the delicate teeth are 
broken olT at their roots. Bui the removal of 
the fangs ia not to be relied on to render the 
n^ake innocuous. Apart from the fact that the 
venom, which still enters the animart mouth, 
may infect scratches pniduced by the solid 
teeth, the poison fangs themselves are capable 
cf bdng reproduced in less than a fortnight. 


How snaire chf$rmors pr^sorvo againtl vottom. 

In other cases crude attempts are made to 
occlude the poison ducts by searing them with 
a hot iron, while some unfe^onate cobras 
which were brought to England some years 
ago for an exhibition were found to have bad 
tiox Upt sewed together as a precautioTt 


But Indigit. snake charmers who treat tbeir 
prulmon seriously would not deign to adopt 
such methods. In certaio families where the 
art is hereditary its members are inoculated 
in infancy with minute doses of the venom to 
render them immune—a secret rite which must 
surely result in many fatalities. It is said that 
certain African natives acquire immunity— 
real fancied—after taking a course of venom 
in increasing doses by mouth. 

In other cases in India reliance is placed in 
cabalistic tattoo marks, usually on the little 
finger and forearm, in incantations or in snake 
Stones.” Tltese ” stono *' arc occasionally 
lumps of porous black lava, but more often 
they arc pieces ol' charred 1x>ne or even beans 
(itmi a panicular plant. In use they are applied 
(o the punctures caused by (he fangs, to which 
they adhere, and are supposed to draw out the 
\'cnom from the w<mnd. It is prolKihie that 
the luiilves who rely on these methods have 
acquired a certain amount of immunity to 
i oln’a venom in tlic past practice of their art. 


HtptiUt that rtttmblc Jewels. 

The FrohUfanged Snakes of the American 
Continent are (he C^al Snakes. They are all 
mnarkahly lovely reptiles with patterns sug« 
grating rings of polished Jet alternating with 
red and while coral ; but they are deadly 
enough to suggest fkirgia jewels. Fortunately 
they are ibr (he most part small snakes, two 
Icet or ihree feet in length, with smalt heads, 
so that they arc .seldom able to employ their 
verKMn on human beings. They arc, too, re¬ 
markably docile. A Peruvian schoolmaster of 
the writer's acqua in tance, lx*) i rvi ng them harm¬ 
less, used to keep two in hu desk, allowing them 



Here ere a GrMt Soske nd s bsviag a 
umiai Agbt Tbs former it wfniiifna ibe btsle 
is seen la the set of swtUowii^ the Vipa. 


SHAKES 



to crawl round hii penholden. They aj^teaird 
to like brinq handled and never bit him. lie 
could not be induced to give up hU dAngerou$ 
peu until he witnessed the fate of a Uaard pvcn 
them for food. The unfortunate animal's death 
was as sudden as though it had been struck by 
lightning. 

These snakes arc not only highly venomous, 
but they are well equipped to inflict their bites 
on relatively large animals. The fangs are so 
long that, were they always in position the 
snake would be unable to feed or even close its 
mouth. When they are at rest, however, they 
lie backwards in the mouth. When the snake 
is disiurlxd and strikes they hinge forward 
througli nearly two right angles lill they are 
erect in the very fnmt of the Jaws, ti Is a fiend* 
iihly perfect mechanum Ibr its deadly purpose. 

Cleopatra's "Asp" a Hontetf Viper. 

1 he Vipers proper are confined to the Old 
World. Our common British Adder, the 
Norifiern Vifjer, is the familiar example. 
Happily Briifnli specimetw are not very pobon- 
ous; their bile is only suHicieni to incapacitate 


THE DEATH KISS. 

Thb Is a very toiM momau in the snake dinner's 
diaplty, for, should her power &il her and the 
Hamaaryid strike, death would be the reeult. 
This dariog act requim a great deal of nerve. 

a healthy adult for a few days and fatalities 
art almcet unknown. Tlie continental varieties 
arc, however, much more venomous. 

The Asp, tradiliotially accountabhr for the 
death of C]ci>patra. b .supposed to J»vc been 
the Horned Viper common in Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean countries. It is a repulsive little snake 
rharacterised by a fleshy, horn-like pro¬ 
tuberance on the snout. It inhabits desert 
countrio where it is in the habit of basking 
in the hot sand with its dun<olourcd body 
just below the surface, only the horn " and a 
pair of evil eyes showing. Another peculiarity 
of this viper is that iu tail is very distinct 
from its body. 

TTie African Puff Adder is one of die most 
deadly of the Vipers. It is a comparatively 
I large snake, sometimes exceeding four feet in 
1 length, with a fat body and very ^lort tail, 
CHARMING A COBRA [H r-titfr but its habits arc much the same as those of 
It b w^i power duJfuJ make dunom the preceding species. 

oui over ■ make once it w under ibeir Ruwell's Viper b perhaps the most dreaded 

ofthel«lUn^'^iri,m„onlyde«lly. 
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but wry Seree. iW.irfeuiMl te Ge^on, 
Burma and Siam u wi^iM ia India. Native 
ttakc charmen who handle" cobni uncon¬ 
cernedly fear the ** dc polongs too much 
to include it in their itock^itHtrade. 

Suitably housed behind thick plate glas 
they take kindly to captivity and well repay 
observation. A pair at the London Zoo have 
produced successive broods of young for several 
yean. 

The Pit Vipers are disduguished from Vipen 
proper by the presence of a pit or depression 
situated between the eye and the nostrih. 
What the function of this pit may Iw no one 
knows» but it U possibly some kind of sense 
organ. 

The Rattlesnakes are probably the best 
known of these. The ratde consists of a numb er 
of homy buttons on the extremity of the tail 
which can be vibrated rapidly, producing a 
surpriiingly loud sound. Usually when the 
rattler sloughs its skin one button is added to 
the rattle, and as this happens on an average 
three times a year an estimate of the snake's 
age con be made by counting the buttons. 
Bui when the length of ihr rattle becomes 
unwieldy it may be shed, so that the method 
is not irifalUble. 

The Fcr*de*LanCf d' South America is 
practically a rattlesnake wiiliout a rattle. The 


tip of the mil is adorned wldi a slng^ homy 
spike whflh, 4rhen the tail is vibrated, produces 
a rattHng sound gainst dead leaves or what¬ 
ever may be beneath it. This species Is com¬ 
mon in Brazil. Though not laj^, it is one 
of the most dreaded of the rattlesnakes, with a 
bite that is nearly always fatal to its victims. 

TH0 mott porenr poUpn. 

One species—the Island Frr-de-Lance^ 
possesses the most virulent venom that has been 
subjected to experiment. The snake inhabits 
a small island oiT the coast of Brazil where the 
only food is small sparrows. In order to kill 
tliese it has to possess a poison so potent that a 
bird, once bitten, will fall near enough to be 
recovered, 'fhe strength of venom is measured 
)ry determining the smullrst quantity which, 
injerted into the vein of a pigeon, will cause 
death. In this case four-thousandths of a 
milligram of the dried .substance is the lethal 
dose—a quantity so small that it can be 
measured only by the most delicate balances. 

That the potency of the venom Is relative to 
the activity ol’ tlie snake’s prey is evidenced by 
another Frr-de-Lnnce known as the Juraraca. 
This species feeds on frogs, which are more 
carily gripped. The potency of its venom 
rncasur^ in the same way is represented by 
the hgurc seven-hundredths of a milligram* 



LIZARD OR SNAKS> CMtiiM# 


IV Slow Worm, tosko-IUte u Iw Kwr oi wb« wrigding tteouih tbs . led gnu oo s luaay bank* is aea 
SMlfr s msks, but s lisvd who bn loot hii kga ^Uso otiM the Bl Worm, be is Briabu 

¥» 




A group of Sicred Beetles «t work, la Ancient Egypt this insect symbolised a furtn of che sun*god Re. Amulets 
made in its image, of KweJs, pottery, etc., were called uarabt, and were believed to have magical powen. 


THE SIX-FOOTED LEGION 

By HAROLD BASTIN 


F ERy ffrriffi/tg is the Insect world whtn ut make ils closer acquaintance! Hen 
are forms unknmim among the higher a/dmahi legions of blankf immobile faces 
tn chilin^masks -waicfful eyes and waving anlenrue! The internal eronorriy of these 
U^ons it no less strange^ and in this chapter the queer funetumng of'^ ktari** and 
brain *' and breathing apparatus is adequat^y destaihed by an expert on She subject. 


I F a traveller wcir aakfd to fumUh u so lar escaped ilic rataloguinj^ vigilance of th^ 
succinct account of a great nation whose naturalists could be brought to book and 
capabilities and customs he had been included in this rsiiinate, we should probably 
observing, he would necessarily pass lightly find chat insects would outnumber all other 
over details, and give prominence only to the creatures by at least Eve to one. 
aalient &cts. It is in this spirit that we must Now, what inferences can we draw from thii 
approftd) the subject of Insect life if—in the remarkable state of things ? Firstly, that 
short space at our disposal—an adequate insects have proved singularly successful in 
picture of iCl'magnitude and wonder is to be what is called “ the struggle for existence.*’ In 
presented. For insects are in a sense a great the long course of geological time, certain 
nation—individually like the sands of the sea- groups of animals have Buffered complete 
shore for multitude, and still numerically ijn« extiuedoo, while others have persisted only 
posing if we consider them in terms of that because they have drifted, so to speak, into 
convenient biological unit, the species. 5u^ secluded ba^waters where there is little or no 
pose, for the sake of example, we assume that competition. Bui with insects the case is com* 
a round million distinct kinds of living animals pletely diflerent They have managed to hold 
are at present known to scienco^an aasump* their own in the thickest of the fight, and have 
tion which in all probability is not far from the condnued to advance in power and prosperity 
truth; then almost two* thiixU of this vast total until tD<day, as we have seen, they occupy 
will be made up of insects; while if a& the this position ^ numerical dominance. Exaedy 
ipecui which one reason or another have why they dtould have achieved such out* 
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THB SIX-FOOTSD LFGIOK 


lUnding success is not wholly clear, but we 
may be sure that iheir innate rcsourccfuincs 
and adaptability have proved strong points in 
their favour, They have been able to accom¬ 
modate themselves, in an amazing d^rce, to 
adverse circumstances ; to survive crises in 
their environment, such as extremes of heat 
and cold, drought, or widespread geographical 
changes ; above all, to find sustenance in a 
vast variety of iood-substances, many of which 
are completely ignored by other animals. Nor 
must we underrate the force of the old adage 
that** nothing succeeds like sucress.*' A success¬ 
ful group of living organisms, once firmly 
established, is able to develop, by multiplica¬ 
tion of species, the poteniialities which lay 
hidden in the primidvr ancestors of the race. 
TIte hand ol* “ natural srleciion ” rests much 
more heavily upon a declining group than 
upon onr which has already evinced its ability 
to succeed. 

All progress implies a certain quality of per- 
lutence ; and when a race of living things is 
conrrrnrd, persistence is synonymous with 
fertility. The mill must never stop grinding, 
nor even slow down, lest Nature— so careful 
of the type . . . careless of the single life ** 



riofo A. Si*iUrt 


AN APIAN mNCESS 


The royil cell is seen m the picrure sbove detached 
froB the CDCDb. A 70UBC 4MB hsi just cttcrgcd. 


—be depcived of the raw material with which 
her mir^es of evolution are performed. In 
this respect insects have never been found 
lacking. It Is true that they occasionally 
practise infanticide, but only in very exceptional 
circumstances. As long as the means of sub- 
mttnee are in si^i, so long their fruitfulness 
is unchecked. Inere is a story of an elderly 
Quaker gentleman who passed the nigbc in an 
old-world village ale-house. His rest was 
seriously disturbed by the attentions of bed¬ 
fellows which need not be named ; and on the 
morrow he lodged a vigorous protest with the 
landlady. ** Sir,*’ she replied, ** you are cer¬ 
tainly mistaken. There is not a single one in the 
house ! *’ “ My good woman,” returned the 
sufferer, ” thou speakest truth in strictness; 
they are all married and have large families ! ” 

Ttrmiitt havt the Utrgeti /amitlet. 

Tew iiuecu, indeed, are so happily cir¬ 
cumstanced that they have lieen able to 
dispense with this safeguard of large families. 
Even the House-fly—a notoriously successful 
species, which has followed civilised man in all 
his wanderings over the globe lays from loo 
to 150 eggs at a time, and deposits five, tix— 
|>osribly more—such Ixiiches in the course of 
licT short life. The common grey ITesh-fly, 
under lavounible conditions, may become the 
parent of 20 ,(Xki olTspring ! In this case the 
number actually stands for fully formed 
maggots—not eggs, tinre the Flesh-fly is one 
of the compamtivcly few viviparous insects. 
But it is among the social spedes that the 
family reaches its most surprising proportions. 
Here all domestic duties, including the nurture 
of the rising generation, devolve upon members 
of the community belonging to a special sterile 
class known as “ weaken.” The egg-prod ucers 
are the “ queens,” of which in many mslanccs 
only one is found in eacli nest. It is said that 
the queeti Bee of a hive may lay a cool million 
of eggs during her life of several years ; and 
even the queen Wasp, whose reign bc^ns and 
ends with pne summer season, may achieve a 
total of flf^ or sixty thousand. ProbaHy, 
however, the reproductive cap<icity of ccrUin 
Termites—often called** While Ants**—exceeds 
that of any other insects. The queen “War¬ 
like Termite ” of West Africa, lor cxamfde, is 
believed to live for ten or twelve years, and to 
lay eggs—frequently at the rate of sixty per 
minute—during one-half o( this period. When 
mature, she is an amazing object, her abdomen 
being 10 greatly swollen that it may be 1500^ or 
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even aooo, limes as large as the rest of her 1^, . .. 

body I Several hundreds of dny workers are 
in constant attendance upon this exiraordinary 
Q*eature—feeding, cleaning or caressing her. 

and carrying away the eggs as fast as ihr>* ‘ ' 

I^ext to their unfailing powers of repro- 

duction, the adaptability oi insects, both in ^BSB||B^^ 9 ^^mS[||^ 8 ^^RR 
structure and mode of life, ranks as their chief 
asset in their struggle for supremacy with living 
organisms of other kinds. All insec u conform 

to a definite arxi iairly simple type of physical .s wL ' 

architecture, but this is often so much db- y 

guised by modifications calculated to meet y l~ J * . .'■i**- * it<4M 

special ends that it is only recognisable after ^ 1 1 ' A 

close scrutiny. Briefly, the body consists of a • ^ ^ ^ 

Kries of rings, or segments, which arc some- I ' * :> • V 

times Iairly uniform in shape and size Imm ^ r v-’W. V 

head to tail—as we sec them in the caterpillar. / , 

A •' uwp^waltt givftth^ Hi9tct its nanu, f' - 

More frequently, however, the iKjdy ring, i,,.’ , 

form two well-marked grc.up,, kn.«vn re- 

tpectively as the thorax and the hind-body, or THE SAND WASP. 

abdomen. Looking critically at (c.g.) a w«Lsp The ilimnctt of the $anii Ws>p coablcs ue to study 

or a fly. wc notice that these two groups are ^ muccuse of the thorn and the dehette wsist. 

deeply " inserted ” at the points where the naturalists “ clampers.*' *' fahr-lcgs " or “ pro¬ 
thorax joins the head and ihr abdomen the b-gs.'* Tliry are n)ninir>nly furnished with 
thorax. Hence ihr general term “ insect *’ numerous, miimic claws, and vrrvc admirably 
(from the Latin tnwert, to cut into) is given to grip firm!) the twigs and Icavcjt of the Uj(»d- 
by scientbu to all creatures of this class. plant which Is the caterpillar's normal place of 

Closer inspection of the insert's thorax shows alxxie ; but at the last skin-changing ihtty 
that it Is constructed of three rings more diuppenr, and arc seen no more The six 
or less closely weWed together, each provided true legs.*' on the contrary -wjiich spring 
with a pair of Jointed legs. 7 'hcse six legs are from the ihoT segments iminetd lately behind 
especially rharaeristic of adult insects, and the head—undergo further dcvcloumcni, and 
serve to distinguismthem at a glance from other are passed on iut a heriuige to the adult butter* 
segmented animals with which they are apt fly or moth into which the caUT|}lllar is 
to be confused—such as spidera, crabs, ticks eventually iransfunnitd. 

and cenlipedes, whose legs are more numerous. 'Hiis rclcrcncc to the caicrpillar as a sort of 
Furthermore, the vast majority fully dc- aiitr-dimax in its own lifo-history, and not an 
vcloped insects arc equipped with wings, and end in itself, reminds us that most insects pass 
in this respect differ from blether invertebrate, through a remarkable scries of* fornw'hangcs 
or backbonelcss, animals. Indeed, of all other (metamorphoses) a*; they grow Irom youth to 
existing creatures, only birds and bats were maturity. ’I'hc exceptions to tiiis rule am so 
capable of flight—until mankind acquired the few that wc not'd uot pause to ducuss Uieni 
art mechanically. Hetice, whenever wc see a herr. Usually, the ogg gives rise at ihc lime of 
six-legged, winged animal, we may feel quite hatching to nu organism which is very different 
safe in calling it an insect. No highbrow will in apjieaRimv Inun iht* Hatui* sjM^ries in its 
be able to tniduce our authority ! adult guise, llie most lamiliur instance has 

At first sight the Caterpillar seems to con- already been mentioned, naiucly, that in which 
tradict (he statement limi insects cousiitutc a an unaitractive worm " - the ctierpillar, is 
six-fooled legion. But the apparent ax>omaly changed in tlie course of a Jew weeks or months 
k explained when we realise that most of its into a being -the butterfly*-'Whosi! elegance 
stwdled ** legs '* are temporary structures — and beauty have becotne proverbial, but Uic 
tnere muscular warts, so to ip^—called by traokbrmaiion is not abrupt; for wlieu the 
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PW - P>«ii Kr^ux] METAMORPHOSIS OF A DRAGONFLY (l). 

S Tbe Drtgttifly kives the hunt eheU of the nymph; (2) hetd downwtrds it hangs e few minutes quite still; 
then bending quicUy upwards it grips the legs of the nymph shell and drags its body cuenpJetely out. 


caterpillar undcr^i^ocs its final moult, it enters 
upon an inicrmcciiaie stage, becoming a 
'S^hrysaliaur pupa.** In ihLs stage it 
evitices few outward signs of life, but inwardly 
a marvellous recons true dun of its substance is 
being effected—all the caterpillar's organs 
being first reduced to a structureless pulp, 
which is then built up again os the organs of 
the butterfly. Thus, when the husk of the 
pu]>a slits asunder, the adult hucci appears. 

Becrlas who woar their *' fhcleroru '* ourHde. 

In the life-history of many insects lc« 
“ specialised *’ than butterflies there are only 
two strongly contrasted stages -the pupal 
stage being omitted. Thu is the case with 
many species whose youth is passed in streams 
and ponds—such ns Dragon-flies, Stone-flies 
and Sliad-flies ; also, on land, with the whole 
** order " of true Bugs, Harvest-flics, and Plani- 
Uce or “ Grtfcnfly.** The term bug,** by the 
way, is used in America to indicate any IuikI 
of creeping iiueci, including beetles ; but in 
this cuunti7 we reserve it for ;i sjH’Cud group 
of insects with irregularly ilurkencd fore-wHiigs 
and mouth-organs formed for piercing and 
tucking. In all the instances just mentioned, 
the immature insect- • having reached the final 
Stage of its rraviiiate—becomes adult after one 
last change of skin. It b nc«ewortby, however, 
dtat the wings do not attain their full pre^ 
portions, nor are they capable of use, until this 
iatt moult has taken place. In tbeir early youth 
many of (heae insects are veiy active—on iheir 
fist ; but of course they cannot fly from one 


locality to another until they become adult. 

'JIk* immature insect is a>minonly referr(d 
10 by naturalists os u ** larva '*>*-a word which 
is technically us(*d to disiuiguish any young 
animal ihutdiners in a marked degree from its 
parents. Several distinct kinds of lurvA ore 
recogiibed. Thus, the caterpillar in a larva 
chararicriscd by its typically worm-like form 
and the presence of pro-1 egn or r laspers on 
certain of its hinder segmentn. Th(* term 
“ grub *^ is t»cd to describe many ]nr\/te, of ten 
very diverse in appearance, but agreeing in the 
(iliscnce of pit^legs. Then we have the 
** maggot,*' such us the larva of tlu* house-fly, 
in which all trace of tegs and pnviegs has 
disap|>earcd, while thehead, so-called, reminds 
us of the geometrical point, since it may almost 
he said to have position but no magnitude. 
Moreover, when the metamorphosis of ti)c 
insect is effected without the intervemtion of a 
quiescent, pupal stage, its larva is often called 
a “ nymph.** The nymph is always an active, 
slx-leggcd creature, resembling its parents, but 
without wings. Tliesc are the chief kinds of 
larvs for which distinguishing terms are in 
use, but the intelligent observer soon discovers 
that there are others to which none of the 

above definitions is striedy applicable. 

A noteworthy fact concerning the insect *$ 
structure is the absence of a skeleton In the 
ordinary sense of the term. The soil tissues and 
digestive organs are hdd together and sup¬ 
ported by a superfleial layer non-living 
matter—<^led ** chitin -which b secreted 
by the skin, and is in tome respects comparable 
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METAMORTHOSIS OF A DKAGONFX-Y (j). ( 


(4) The wing 9tum|» unfold rapidW and attain their nonnal atructure i (5) The developed winp become 
transparent and the body becomes stiJter and more definite in form; (6) 1 m wings aec tprena for thel^t Right. 


lo (hr balk of a plAni> all hough clicmicnlly 
quite (Jblinrl. In young uuccts this byer is 
thin, flexible ancl semitransparent; but in 
many uduJts- r.g.. a Ix'ctlr—it takes tlie form 
of* thick, hard plates, like armour, wliich 
purpose indeed it serves. Insects, in fact, arc 
nonually cJud in u coat of mail, which, whether 
it be tliick or I bin, not only alTurds protection 
against dangers coming from without, but 
also prov ides sluhic areas on its inner surface 
for the aitachmeiU of muscles, which arc thus 
rendered capable of cuasiderable contractile 
iorce. T his explains the great powers of move¬ 
ment of which insects are capable, as con¬ 
trasted with tJie slow creeping of sofl-budicd 
aniniaU, such slugs and snails. 

I’he head and face of an insect arc worthy 
of special remark. Masked \yy the unyielding 
chitinous layer, the features preserve an unvary¬ 
ing sphinx-like immobility. Yet the ernotions 
may be estimated in some degree by watching 
the movemei j ts of f he fW*lcr8, or an tc nnte- Thai 
tliesc are important sense organs cannot be 
doubted, although it is often far from easy to 
dciemiinc precisely what office they serve. In 
many ins lances they arc unquestionably 
'* feelers ” in fact as well as in name, being 
used to explore the surface of objects, or to 

examine hod. Evidence is not lacking to 
support the view held by many naturalists that 
some insects exchange information through the 
medium of a kind of deaf and dumb language ; 
and \s^en one sees, ibr example, two ants or 
bees buuly engaged in tap* lapping each other's 
antenne, one does not fira it difficult to 


believe that they are amicai)ly chat ling, or 
even deixuing a knotty problem relative to the 
affikirs of ihw community. There c»in be no 
doubt, however, that die ;utteiinx are often— 
perhaps always—more than mere organs of 
touch. Observuiion and experiment alike tend 
to show that the iKauiliul frund-likc antennas 
of certain male moths serve the sense of smell ; 
while the delicately plumed untenme of male 
midges and mosquitoes are evidently responsive 
to sound-waves, and thus function as uncon¬ 
ventional “ cars.** In such instances the "'use " 
of the an ten ns is connected with the ritual of 
courtship, since it is dirough dieir aid that die 
males are made aware of the presence of the 
q>posi(e sex. In fine, we may conclude that 
these marvel)(lus sense-organs act as cunningly 
contrived receiving sets, which arc cap^iblc of 
selnciing and passing inward to the nerve- 
centres just tho^ ** messages ** which evoke in 
the insect an awareness of, and an adequate 
response to, its surroundings—that is to say, in 
so far as these are important to lls individual 
welfare, and to the continuance of its race. 

Tht short»tighttd Caterpillar. 

Most adult insects have two sorts of visual 
orgikos, naioely, a pair of large, many-faceted 
eyes, one on each side of the head, and two or 
three much smaller eyes upon the brow. Eyes 
of the latter kind are term^ “ simple.” Each 
is just a small, polished lens set above a semi- 
spherical mass ol* dark pigment forming a 
retina, or visual area ; but the focus is so short 
that these eyes seem to be chiefly serviceable 
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as a means of estimatiT^ lighuinten^ry. 
Rciying upon their aid, an insect could 
piobaMy find its way fr^ a daric corner d 
die room to the open window ; but it U hardly 
to be supp^i^cd that these simple eyes are 
capable <»r true sJ(?lit, save at the dosm range. 
A rnterpillar lias tsix of them on each side ol* 
its head, near thtt mouth, and can probably 
see something of tlie leaf ilutt it is nibbling, or 
the surfuio <iJ* the twig which supports it; but 
iht^ srofie of its clear vision can scarcely extend 
lx*y<>nd iliosc narrow limits. All else wiiliin 
its range must appear as a mere Uiirml 
and misty liackgnjund of lights and shades. 

Taking a photetgruph through an insect 'i eye. 

I he largt', conspicuous eyes of adnli iiixccis 
am of tfic muny-faccicd or ” c*ini(K»md 
kind. They rank among ilir humi n*inarkahle 
of all the instTi's organs, atK) tall litilc, if at all, 
.shoi 1 of (hr I UK nan eye in delicacy o( struct im'. 
Jlv<Ty laccl i>l' ih(* ctinica, or surilirr layer. U 
a srpAratc lens, ea)>;ib]e of project lug an image ; 
so iha( it is possible liy the aid of (he inicni* 
sr<i|»e to phoiogrujih an ob|cHa ilin»ugli Hie 
detached cornea of an insect's eye and oliiain 
in (his way a inuliiplex picture omt image for 
every iitcet. Each latTt or lei us is mounu^tl in 



Hen! H. Min] IK PROFIXA [Metmeit 

ProoouDced fsituto give the filesNfly a distinctive 
air. Note the hufc cya and trunkdike preboacis. 


life upon tlv broad er^ of a tiny coneJalse 
group of aensidve visual cells; and each 
“ crystalline cone," as the organ is called, is 
optically separated from its nelghbottfs by 
means ^ opaque pigment, and Is in contact at 
its inner, tapering end with a netve^rod. 
This, liriefly, is the .anatomic*! detail. The 
compound eyes of some moths each comprise 
as many as 27,000 lenses, every one with its 
cry stall inc cone and nerve^rod all bunched 
together and connected at the inner end with 
the brain. Remcml>er that every single ele* 
ment in such an eye is theoretically capable of 
indrjiendcnt vision -a fact which led ceruin 
ol* the early naturalists to conclude tliai the 
insect secs a multitude of distinct pictures of 
any ol>Jt*ct at which it may bt* lookiT^. But 
th» iioiioti was long ago discarded in favour 
of tiu* more plausihle theory called " mosaic 
vidoii.*' AccordiJig to this, eacli element of 
(lie inner eye Is st'nsiHve only to light Hue tod 
from that portion of the oljjcrt which is 
exactly opposite tlic lens—all oblique rays 
Ix'Ing iil»orljrd by the dark pignients which 
stinounds Hie crysulline cfine ; and these 
Iragmcntal images ate combined, in the retinal 
area, to f(>mi a complete picture. A mosaic 
pavement lu^lps as to grasp tlie idea: 
or vse may think of the countk'ss dots, ciis« 
linguidiahte tinder a magnifying glass, which 
go to make up (he apparently unbroken im- 
prrssion made on paper by an ordinary 
(Miicess-block. But we must not cairy the 
meclianiral ntialogy' loo lar, or we may lose 
sight of the nrver*h»*l»>rorgoiicn Ikct that 
rvtry kind of eye is nirrrly part of a con- 
II jvanci* ll>r converting light waves, whicli arc 
a Ibmn if energy, into s<inie thing very diflcreni, 
nanirly n stiistiiion. How due tran^ormation 
is eBccied remains in die last resort a pro¬ 
found mystery. 

Primitive insects probably had three pairs 
of biting jaws which opened and closed trans- 
versely, like pairs of pincers held vertically. 
This type is sdll represented by numeroua 
fonm, such as grasshoppers and beetles, whose 
food requires much breaking or crushing ere 
it can Ik passed into the gullet. But many 

modemUed insects consume liquid food, such 

as nectar, sap, or the blood of birds and 
mammals, and in such cases the appendages 
ol the mouth are so much altered—by contrast 
with the ancestral type—that to speak of them 
as "jaws" would be pedantic. . For this 
reason they are generally termed " mouth* 
parts," although the three pairs *K dis- 



Ml.- lmm\ VASPS ON A COMB. 

Loeg Mbre Mm bad Icarocd to ouke piper firan wort^suip the Wem hod tmnertd the wt. The wood 
ii c h fc wid op nd fc^ooid imo i this papery suteaDca meh i» y»ed to ouiU ap the beiutiftd odb. 
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A. M. SMI A BOXING MATCH. y 

There ii plenty of tctson in Ibis greatly enlarged pktwe of e tuielc for the Ay-weight chempienship { Who 
li going to win } With wiogs outipretd and feet Matty folded out of the way the comBaeancs charge in mid-air. 



Duda to the death are of frequent occurrence in the ant-hiU. The priocipati in this cue have made themaelvoa 
inio a barbed-wire eotanglfmeni of wariflc kgi and antenne, fron aribiidi they can with diffi^ty be aortad out 
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iLguial^vd as mandiblea, first maxillgi and 
second xnaxillft—this being the order oS their 
arrangement from front to rear. The second 
maxUlje are sometimes called " the labiuin«’’ 
because they are usually more or less closely 
united along the middle line, thus forming a 
kind of plate, or lower lip,** which doses in 
the mouth from behind. The reader*s patience 
need not be taxed further by a detailed 
description of the mouth-parts in their 
modified forms. Suffice it to say that they 
include almost every conceivable appliance 
for cutting, piercing, pumping, scooping and 
licking, and that every insect is furnished 
with a set of in< . "uments which accord exactly 
with its method of feeding and the kind 
food with which it has to deal. 1l must not 
be supposed, however, that all the three 
pain of mouth-parts arc invariably present. 
Some of them may be reduced to mere 
vestiges, or c mi rely suppressed, while a few 
adult inserts have no mouth-parts left at all, 
and in consequence arc unable to feed. 
Sustaincfl in ihetr uni>roken fast by food 
stored in thetr tissues during the larval period 
of fbeir existence, they are free to devote 
their whole etiergics to the business of re¬ 
production and parentage. 

From our present standpoint, the chief 
point of interest about the insect's digestive 
organs is I heir extraordinary cfTidency. I'ak- 
ing the whole range of insect life into account, 
ihcse creatures feed—as has already been 
said—on anything and everything that can 
l>e made tn yield up nourishment. They often 
work mischief in the field, garden and oi^ard, 
as well os to stored goods of many kinds; 
but their activities arc not always inimical to 
the interests of mankind. Not only do they 
help to check the increase of noxious weeds, 
but it is claimed that tropical forests would 
soon be choked by their own growth were it 
not for the fact that the dead and dying 
timber is steadily reduced to a fHable con¬ 
dition and returned to the soil year after 
year by successive generations of wood-feeding 
grubs. This ability to feed on wood is one uf 
the inscct*s most remarkable characteristics. 
Wood may be ground into a beautiful white 
powder, scarcely distinguishable by the eye 
from the finest wheal flour; and from this 
wood flour a fairly attractive bread or 
biscuit can be made if a little flavouring be 
added. But woe betide the man who siwuld 
attempt to lean upon this as his '* staff of life,*' 
for it would fail him abaolutely. He would 



HBA1> OP A WASP. 


This «fudy of a W'a&p U>ows us the huge ct^mpound 
eyes^ana the tiny Kunpic eyes on the Jorebesd. 

W starving, rvrn as hr ale liis fill I Yet ihr 
elements of nutriment are thrrr -in ilu: heart- 
wood of thr tree, in the l>carns and H<M>r- 
lioards of your house, in your chairs and 
tables, even in the pages upon which these 
words are printed, The prolilrm is : How 
arc these elements to l>c got at, unlocked, 
liberated, su that they may Ik* laid hold of 
and applied to energise a nc^v organism ? 
The tree has gripped them so closely that it 
continues to monopolise them even iti death. 

Tapping rhe teertt store of the treet. 

This problem has l)ecn solved by Naturti in 
the person the wood-feeding insect, which 
by means of powerful digestive lermenls 
breaks down the resistance which the tree 
sets up, and (has gains aec(*.ss lo the secret 
hoard of nourUhment which almost iill other 
creatures are. unable to reach. 

'Fhe internal arrangrmcnis of the insect 
provide some striking contrasts with those 
with which the anatomist of (he higlier animals 
is familiar. The heart—ol\en spoken of as 
the “ dorsal vessel ”—is a lengthy series of 
muscular chambers connected by valvtilar 
openings through which the blood stream is 
driven in the direction of the head, where it 
» discharged above the brain. There are no 
arteries and veins; so that after leaving the 
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heut the blood circulate «lugguhly in the 
•paces between the vucera, and eventually 
re^nten the heart through valvular slid in 
the walls of its chamben. The simplicity o( 
this circulatory system is to some extent 
accounted for by the fact that the insect's 
blood is (ess vitally imp>ortant than the blood 
of a vertebrate animal. It nourishes and 
cleanses the tissues, but docs not oxygenisc 
them. Irvecis have no lungs. They breathe 
through small holes called spiracles, which 
occur at intervals along the sides of the 
body. The atmoepherh' air admiiu 4 through 
these openings enters an extenuve system of 
tubes, called trachese, which ramify in the 
tissues, tl)U8 supplying ilieni with the oxygen 
necessary for the performance of their func * 
tions. There is no part of (he insect's Ixxly 
which is not fiermeaicd by ilirse tracheal 
tul>c3, the smaller branchings of which are 
of extreme delicacy. Yet all are lined with 
a supporting thread of chttin, spirally coiled, 
like the metal wire in ctnain kinds of rubiKT 
tubing made by man. It should lie added 
that atjuatic insects arc t'quipped with 
various devices for keeping the water out of 
tlieir breathing-tul>es when they dive or 
swim below the suHace ; while in the case of 
such insects as an* always submerged, the 
spiracles arc usually connected with gills, 
which arc essentially contrivances lor extract- 
ing dissolved air from water. Many people 
arc ignorant of the fact that aquatic and 
terrestrial creatures are equally dependent 
on a supply of oxygen, and are surprised*— 
for example—that goldftsh perish when the 
water in their glass glolu^ has been left un- 
chatiged for too long a period. The explana¬ 
tion, when one understands the iacts, ts rbalJy 
quite simple. The Rsh, having '' breathed 
over " alt the dissolved air that the water 
contained, have died literally from suffocation. 

How a heodUMs Infect can wttlk or fly. 

No accounts of insects would be complete 
withoui a relcrence to what, for want of u 
better term, wc may call their psychological 
activities. Obviously our knowledge these 
matters can be only inferential, since wc 
have no means of obtaining inside inlmna- 
tion." Smething, however, may be learnt 
from anatomy, coupled with close observation 

the ways io which insects behave in various 
circumstances. The central nervous system 
of an insect consists of a braki in the bead, 
encircling the gullet, and twin nerve-cords 


extending along the ventral or lower wall of 
the body, on Its inner ride, to the hinder 
extremity. These twin cords connect up a 
number of nerve-knots, or ganglia, wUch 
function as minor brains directing the move¬ 
ments of the parts by which they are hn- 
mediately surrounded. This arrangement 
makes it possible for an imtecc which has 
)>een deprived of it* head to walk or fly 
without dUTiculTy, although its movements 
will be aimless and erratic. The reason is 
thai the motor nerves connected with tlte 
muscles of the wings and legs communicate 
directly, not vvith the brain, but with the ganglia 
in the th(»rax. Tlie brain, however, whicfi we 
have seen is worn as a kind of hidden 
“ choker " round the gullet, exercises supreme 
control, ntid in its absence movement with any 
purpose or direction i>ecomes impossible. 

Do insecH jeel paint 

It seems more than likely that thU imperfect 
centra I i$«aticm of nervous reaction, which may 
he expressed in a rough-and-rr;idy manner 
by saying tha( (he inscci has one major and 
several minor brains, gors a long way to 
explain the apparent fact Uiat insects do not 
feel pain. When our fond mothere chided us 
as rhildnm for nicking pins through flies, or 
pulling off their legs and witigs, they acted 
on highly laudable ethical principU's. Civilised 
man unquestionably follows a right Instinct 
when he deprecates the needless mutilation or 
dcslruciion of Jiving things, no matter how 
lowly their place in the scale of lil'e ni.iy be. 
But science lends no support lo the notion 
that insects suflVr pain in the ordinary sense 
of tlic word, aldiough in certain circum¬ 
stances they may experience sensations of 
discomfort at>d inconvenience—comparable, 
perhaps, lo those of a cnpple who has lost 
hb crutches. Here is an example 

Some wasps, whose wings had been struck 
off by a butcher's knilc, were observed lo 
whittle away industriously at certain frag¬ 
ments of meat which they were wishful to 
carry oft, evidently bent upon reducing their 
weight to manageai>Ie proportions, yet quite 
unaware that the real reason why they could 
not rise in the air with thrir buidens was 
because they no longer had wings. 

A^n, the writer can vouch for the accuracy 
of the following incident: A wasp, deprived 
of its abdomen by the well-aimed blow of an 
irate picnicker, but otherwise unharmed, fed 
greedily on ihilt ivrup, a glistening gbbule 
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of which icon formed at the truncated end of 
the alimentary canal — where the ttotnach 
should have been, but was not So complete 
wu the sang /hid of the izuect that one could 
not avoid the mpidon that—iar from being 
distretted by its predicament—it was actually 
rejoicing in its unrestricted powers of ingur¬ 
gitation 1 In face of such evidence as this, is 
it possible to doubt that science is jusdfied in 
its assertion that insects do not feel pain ? 

If we seek to find a reason for this state oC 
things, we shall probably be led to conclude 
that a capacity to suffer pain is invariably 
linked with some degree of consdousneas and 
intelligence ; and that because insects are 
chiefly actuated by instinct, and are almost— 
if not quite—incapable ofdcliberate jtidgmeni, 
pain in their case would be superfluous as a 
spur to right action. Inserts do not perform 
ti)is or tiiat task or duty because they choose, 
but because they are impelled by instinct. 
But what is Instinct ? We dn not know, llie 
word is used (o mark our recognition of the 
obvious fact that many animals—notably 
insects—are governed in their behaviour by 
unexplained inward promptings which are 
not the outcome of rational consideration. 


This point calls for strong and frequent 
empharis, because many popular writers on 
natural history are apt to endow their beasts 
and birds with a complete set of human 
faculties and emotions for the existence of 
which there is no shred of scientific evidence. 
Naturally, it is not always easy in a given 
case to decennine exactly where instinct ends 
and intelligence begins to glimmer in animal 
behaviour; but our difficulties in this respect 
can only be increased by a careless use of terms 
and mUrcpresentaiion of ascertained fact. 

instinct or skiUf 

The easiest way to grasp the significance of 
the word ** tnsunct/' as employed in the 
scicntifiG sense, is to consider cai^uUy some 
actual cases in p<^t. Among the most 
striking of these are the activities of many 
insects in preparing for the safety and well¬ 
being of the offspring which they are destined 
never to see. The butterfly seeks out un¬ 
erringly a particular kind 0/ plant, and glues 
her eggs exactly at the spot where young 
leaves will be readily available for the baby 
caterpillars as soon as they hatch—although 
the butterfly herself d(x*s not eat leaves, and 



A. SideWf) ANATOMY OF A BEE. 

Here we have t demoosertdoo of the Bee's interael economy. There is no bony structure tmidt the Insect ■, 
teftaad there is ta outer cuiaf of hasdt noa-bviog " diitin,*'sHkich fives nbiiity to the orgms end musdei. 
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A BIO MEAL. 

The Sug Beetle MCtlen clown to nuke a meal off a TuneJen Loctnt. He i» che latgett of the Beetle trihe^ reaching 
lix incihes in length) and takea hii name (ram the pow er ful pincer«like mandib]et» recalling the andera <n 
a vtag. No ^ubc the Locun^hisuelf a very voracious creaturo^fell an easy prey to these formidable weapons. 

takes no further interest in her progeny when their long-dead parents. We sec, therefore, 


once (he eggs have been well and truly laid. 

Certain wiispa capture and 'paralyse, with¬ 
out aciualSy killing, small caterpillars and 
other insects, which they store in subterr¬ 
anean chambers. In order that their grubs 
may be provided with a supply of fresh meat 
sufficient to bring them to maturity. Tree- 
frequenting Weevils, of more than one kind, 
cut and roll up leaves in the most painstaking 
and elaborate manner, so tliat they may serve 
as food—and incidentally as ** nests —for the 
young of the next generation. 

When watching these operations in progress 
one is tempted to exclaim, What amazing 
devemess and skill 1 *’ Yet when we trace 
the life-cycle of the insect in question we aie 
forced to admit that such praise would be 
unmerited. For the eggs, which hatch in the 
roUed-up leaf, produce blind and legless 
maggots, which feed on the decaying leaf 
tb^ue, and when full grown allow themselves 

to fall to the ground, where they wriggle into 
the soil and change to pups. In this state 
they pass the winter; and not until the 
following summer do the adult weevils emerge 
and creep up the tree trunks to the haunts of 


(hat the weevils of any given season, when 
hrst tlH^y appear, m\ist be complete strangers 
to their environment, nor can they possibly 
have witnessed the rollIng-up of leaves by 
individuals of the preceding generation. Thus 
it b plain that imluttion plays no part in their 
subs^ucnl behaviour. The whole process of 
cutting and rolling, conducted with so much 
precirion and apparent skill, must therefore 
be the outcome of pure instinct alone. 
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An etaborote piece o/ clockwork.' 

Most of the attempts whicli liave been made 
to lay down the nature of instinct are founded 
upon one or other of two theories. The fine, 
often called ** the theory of lapsed intelU- 
gencev* aaumes that the actiouathat are now 
performed instinctively were originally the 
outcome of intelligent perception, which has 
since fallen into obsolescence. But this theory 
obviously demands that the habits acquired 

by the individuals of one generation, by the 
eacercise of their supposed intellectual foculcy, 
should be passeo on through successive 
gcnerationi in which this iactilty is declining, 
undl in process of time they become auUh 
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tXAtic, or insdnctive. In other words, we are 
ajkcd to assume that acquired characters, as 
such, as transmUsable fay inheritance. The 
force of this enddsm is felt nowadays to 
invalidate the whole theory-^t least, by a 
majority of those who are best qtialified to 
apeaJc; since most biologists arc conwnced, 
on what appears to them conclusive evidence, 
tliat acquired characters, as such, are rardy, 
if* ever, passed on from one generation to 
another. 

The supporters of the aliemativc theory c£ 
instinct urge, therefore, that the basis of an 
instinctive action must be looked for in the 
simple rcOexes ** which seem to be in¬ 
separable from living matter of* all grades. 
Plants and animals alike respond in definite 
ways to the stimuli which their environment 
supplies; and it is believed that the slight 
individual variations in those responses are 
subject—tike the more obvious variations iu 
colour, form, and forth—to natural selec¬ 
tion. If this is so, then an instinctive acti^ 
may be dt'scrilicd as an unconscious mode of 
procedure? adapted through countless genera¬ 
tions of the species to meet the normal, or 
average, conditions and environment in which 
its life is Jived. 

Moreover, it must probably be regarded as a 
co- 4 >rdiiiatcd series of reflexes, the first of 
which iii evoked by the appropriate stimulus, 
and thereafter serves, at l^t in part, as tlie^ 


idmulus for the next—and 40 on until the 
whole series has been enacted. Furthermore, 
instinctive actions, each a chain of simple 
reflexes, may be linked up, as it were, to 
form an elaborate system of behaviour such 
as is exhibited in the case of the leaf-rolling 
weevils referred to above. 

In such a case it is obvious that any given 
instinct, if once established by natural 
selection, will be maintained in efficiency by 
the same agency, exactly us the colours or 
other physical properties of the organism are 
continually maintained at the level necessary 
to insure the perpetuity of the species, whose 
worthiness to survive is measured —if Charles 
Darwin spoke truly—by its fitness to occupy 
the coign in which Nature has placed it, to 
react to the conditions of iu environment, and 
by this standard alone. 

In conclusion, therefore, we ntay say (hat 
an insect transmies to its o/Tspring a self¬ 
acting nervous mechanism, comparable to an 
elabonte piece of clock-work, wound up and 
ready to perform its destined movements as 
soon as the spring is released. As the writer 
has pointed out elsewhere, the release of this 
spring seems to*be effected by some simple 
siimuius, due either to exiemal or internal 
causes, of which as yet wc know little. 
In this way the wheels arc set going, so to 
speak, and the whole marvellous.s(H|ucnce of 
the creaiurr's inherent ski)fulness i.s reeled off. 



FkM: H. BtMrn] A KBRCULSS. 

It U mtnJly supposed thic the coraous ** boras ^ the mile Hercules Beetle are used for carryiag off 
the ftmste. Certainly they are idaiirably suind fot the purpose I The creature U haadsocDdy armoured. 


S.L. 
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The Puu Moth ctterpUUf tivei i ditplty of ** frightfttloeit ** to tout hk eneoUei. The fort pert of hit 
body becomes a huge “ hm ** with fearaomc ** eyes ** tod ** mouth," while hii forked mil Uslm the tir. 
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THE SCALY-WINGED TRIBE 

By HAROLD BASTIN 

E VLRT one /eels ihe eruhantment of these winged fowefs." Bui did you know 
that the wings f>/ Btelterflies art covered with tir^ scaUs that some BuHerJius 

are per/urned, and smtU of lerrm verbena tfs pineappU ? Have yat ever watched ihe 
glorious emergence of a Bulterfy from Us shell^ or the strelelung and inftaiing of 

the etwnpled wings before it launches itself on the smtmer breeze? The enchantment 
of the ** Scnljhwinged Tribe is not lessened but added to in the following pages. 


B un KRFUES and mnUis logcihcr make 
up a large and important tribe, or 
" order/’ of inseru caJicd by scientists 
Lepidopter^, a term compounded of two Greek 
words which may be roughly translated 
“ scaly*winged.” The reason for this be* 
comes obvious as soon as we Icam Uiat the 
wings of these charming creatures, wliich are 
almost as delightful to the esthetic faculty of 
mankind as the flowers which they are wont 
to ii^uent, arc regularly clothed with scales 
—very minute, but in other respects not dis* 
similar to dtose of a fish’s skin. In origin, 
these scales are really flattened and other¬ 
wise modified hairs. Seen through the 
microscope, they look like tiles on a house- 
roof, since they are arranged in overlapping 
rows on the surface of the wing-membrane, 
to which each is attached at Its base by a 
tiny stalk. 

Lepidoptera, to use their technical name— 
now that we grasp its meaning—are wt the 
only scaled insects in existence. For instance, 
the quaint little creature known popularly 


as the Silver-lady/' or “ Silver-fish,” which 
we somriimes find in our cupboards and 
Jarden, has its body covered with a dense 
growth glistening scales, which possibly 
serve to retard evaporation of moisture ftom 
the skin. 

This is at least a plausible theory, becatise 
certain scalcless relations of the ” silver- 
ladies ” soon shrivel up if they are kept in a 
dry atmosphere—Nature having planned them 
to dwell among moist surroundings. 

But this theory can hardly apply to butter¬ 
flies and moths, where the chief ”u5e” of 
the scales seems to be that they serve the 
purpose of piecing together the colour mosaic 
of the wing-pattern. They are, as it were, 
the tiny touches of pigment by means of 
which Nature gives to each species its charac¬ 
teristic adtMmment. TheK wing patterns, 
besides being beautiful, are sometimes ex* 
ceedingly curious--even laughable. A few 
examples may be dted. A common British 
moth » known as the ’’Mother Shipton’i 
likeoesi,” because on each fore-wing an ey^ 
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like mark and a curioiuJy contorted white 
line, when viewed a certain angle, p r e aeo t 
the outline of an exaggerated pr^e—a 
veritable old hag, with feanoroely elongated 
noie and chin of the witch or ''nutcracker'’ 
type. 

Our Whiie*lctter Haincreak butterRy has a 
while “ W ** very clearly delineated on the 
underside of each hind-wing, while the Comma 
buCterfiy spe^rts, as its name suggests, a 

comma ’'—unless we choose to turn it al^t 
and call it a carelessly written capital ''C" 
—in the siune position. The famow ** Gam* 
roa " or Silver-Y moth—a species which may 
olWn be seen flying in the sunshine during 
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Phmo : K^rl jU-rndt^ 

A PEEP AT THE WORLD. 

Hers is ■ fine clutch of the eggt of the Bmperor 
Moth. Some of the little cacerpiUsrs lave 
hatched out, ead are ttUag • first peep et the wuclo. 


the sumruer, as well as at dusk—^ti Its 
popular name fibm the fact that each forO’ 
wing is adorned with a conspicuous silvery 
mark resemblir^ the Greek " gamma ’* or 
the English y," as wiitten. 

Certain foreign butterflies and moths in the 
Old World and the New display pictures mod 
patterns on their wings—all worked out in 
minute scale-mosaic—which are so extra¬ 
ordinary that they need to be seen to be 
believed. Among them are the ** So " and 

88 ’* butteHlies, and the “ Owls,” of South 
America, the ” Snake ” and ” Moon ” moths 
of the Indian region, and the "Shawl” and 
” Map ” butterflies of the Eastern Hemisphere 
—all of which were so named by non-sdcntific 
observers in accordance with certain obvious 
peculiarities the wing-patterns. Indeed, it 
s said that the deaths of the famous silk 
shawls of India and Kashmir were originally 
copied from the patterns on the wings of 
butterflies common in these countries. 

The Butterfly. 

Wr may lake il as certain, therefore, that 
the wing-scales of butterflies and moths are 
mainly decorative in their function, but they 
u'Tvc also other ends. If we examine a small 
sample of a i>ullcrfly*s wing under the micro¬ 
scope, using u fairly high power of magniflea- 
tk)n, we often And that a flnv of the scales 
difler from tlir majoriry of those by which 
they are surrounded in having their ” stalks ” 
attached to peculiar glandular cells. The^sc 
arc known as ” androconia,” or sccnt-scales. 
The glandular cells from which lliey originate 
secrete a volatile fluid or csscticc which in 
certain circumstances flows into the scale and 
eventually passes off by evaporation from its 
surface as an odorous vapour. 

The androconia or scent scales themselves 
differ considerably in shape in different 
species of butterfly; but they usually agree 
in being branched or tuRed at the free ex¬ 
tremity—an arrangement which apparently 
iadlitatcs the rapid difiusion of the perilime 
upon the air. 

As we have seen, these specialised scent 

scales are frequently scattered among the 

ordinary scales, more or leas at haphazard; 
but they also occur in massed formation—i.e., 
arrang^ densely along prominent ''veins” 
of the wing, or in conspicuous brand-like 
patches. In other instances they must be 
looked for beneath a fold of the vriog-roem* 
brane, or even within a little pocket or pouch. 
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EGGS OP THE - CABBAGE WHITE.'* 
Above are the ega of ihe Cabbage White Butterfly, 
ridged and cappM like the leed-ttsc* of the pop py . 

Other butterflies have a munc of long, scent* 
distilling hairs on a restricted area of the 
hind«wing; while tufts of somewhat similar 
liair9 arc found on the hind-legs of certain 
motijs — such as the male of our Ghost 
Swift Moth, which in summer may often 
be seen hoveriog at dusk over clumps of 
herbage in meadows, or by the wayskic. 
Its scenl-tufts emit a strong perfume not 
unlike that of pineapple while the scent- 
scales on the wings of the common Green- 
veined White butterfly give forth a fragrance 
which has been likened to that of the ** lemon 
verbena *’ plant. On the other hand, many 
kind of butterflies and moths-^often notable 
for their gaudy colouring—smell disgustingly, 
especially if they are alarmed or touched. 

The scents, pleasant or otherwise, given off 
by insects are not always perceptible by man¬ 
kind. On the contrary, it is only in a few 
instances that we are able to detect them. 
But we have strong presumptive evidence for 
believing that many insects have a far keener 
lense of smell than we have. We know, for 
example, that the males of some moths fly 
frcun wellnigh incredible distances to their 


^>ecic»—an odour rare and delicate beyorvi 
anything that we can imagine, yet suflicimtly 
penetrating and seductive to compel the sex- 
hungering male to cover long distances, to 
traverse perhaps several miles of intervening 
space, to attain the object of his desire. 

Warning tafourt that $ay, "Keep offt ** 

$0 much by way of prelude to the question 
—What is the use ’* of (he odours emitted 
by insects—what end or purpose do they 
serve? So far as repel lent odours are con¬ 
cerned, there seems little room for doubt 
that they act, in conjunction with peculiar 
and arresting colour schemes, as a life-saving 
device of very widespread importance. In 
defence of tnis theory of warning col ora- 
tioQ ** (as it is termed), its advoaites urge 
that die mere fact of an insect's unsuiubility 
for food is not, in itself, a ufeguard, since 
—ibr example—one peck from a bird bent 
upon testing the edibility of a moth or a 
caterpillar is likely to prove fatal. Once 
killed, the insect cannot be brought to life 
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HUNGRY CATBStPILLARS. 


IDCQVe 


ing app^tly by . 6 ^ 

feminine odour peculiar to the pydaatsdflyi^ flo w s- per fect Pesoock Butwfliet. 
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PM; tr*M A>«»Kl OUT OF THE EGO. iMondiaU 

Theie youAg anerpillan of che Cibbtge Buncrily hive hstthed Grom tbc eggs» and soma appc&r lo be feeding 
OQ the shells from which they have e scap ed. These tiny creatures wtU proceed to lay waste the cabbage patch. 

again. Bui if that insect should happen to be Wheo, on the other hamJ, wc find that 
noxious and unpalatable on account of its sccni*producing structures, such as the an- 
olTenirvely odorous juices, and at the same droconia of butterflies mentioned above are 
flme conspicuously coloured, a distinct ad* the exclusive property of the male iiiseccs, 
Vantage to the spicUs a likely to result; fur we may feel pretty certain that their chief 
while the individual insect has been sacrificed function is to charm or excite members of the 
beyond recall, its assailant, the bird—profilirtg opposite sex at the time of courtship. That 
by experience—may be expected to refrain these highly perfumed beaux are really irresis* 
in the future from attacking viueU which are iibly attractive to the females of thrir kind 
simiiarfy eaioured. This, in fact, is exactly what has been proved beyond quibble by observers 
happens; for naturalists have proved in of insect life, both at home and abroad. Here 
numerous instances that birds and certain is a case in point, which may be verified by 
other insectivorous creatures learn, after a anyone who cares to take the trouble on a 
trial or two, to ignore butterflies, moths, warm summer evening, even in the neigh* 
caterpillars, and so forth, whose warning bourbood of large towns, where plots of vacant 
colours advertise their unpalatablences. We ground may stiU be found among the build* 
see, therefore, how an unpleasant or disgusting ings. The male Ghost Swift Moth, to which 
odour plus an arresting ci^our scheme may reference has already been made, has shining 
prove ^ real survival value *’ to the species vdute wings which make it conspicuous long 
concerned ; and it is instructive to note that after the sun has set. At the season of court* 
these characteristics are usually shared by ship it comes abroad to dance in the twilight 
both Kxes, while the odour is as a rule evident ab^ the herbage among which the females 
only when the creature is disturbed*—that is are hiding. When one of the latter chances 
to say, when a warning is deemed necessary, to perceive the pineapple perfume exhaled 
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by the male's Icg^tufb, she exposes henelf 
by climbing up a grati item> or flying co the 
male, and maUng takes place. On the other 
hand, when delicate odoun are emitted by 
the female only, we find that it is the male 
which flies to the femaJe—sometimes, as we 
have seen, traversing great distances before 
he succeeds in discovering the object of his 
quest. In contrast with repellent odoun, 
then, we find that those which may be 
classed as allxiring are usually given off only 
at the lime of courtship, while at other times 
the stnictures responsible for their production 
are more or less sheltered from exposure to 
the air, so that the predous scent is not wasted. 

A hrocelci Moil's 

Courtship and mating lead naturally to 
e^^laying and family life. The eggs of butter¬ 
flies and moths vary greatly, in shape and 
appearance— ho much so that the experienced 
naturalist can often tell, merely by glancing 
at the eggs through a pocket lens, what 
particular species will ultimately develop 
from them. Iltc eggs may be conical, bun- 
shaped, spherical, or even rectangular, while 
the shells may be smooth and opalescent, or 
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nchJy ornamented with ridges, bosses and 
delicate reticulations, all arranged In geometri* 
cal patterns, which are often of great beauty. 
When (he e^ is laid, it generally issues from 
the oviduct of the parent together with a 
tiny drop of liquid which may be likened to 
quick^drying waterproof varnish. This liquid 
not only flows over the shell, thereby providing 
it with a kind of finishing coat/' but serves 
also to cement the egg firmly in its appointed 
place, thus preventing it ii^m being washed 
away by raiti, or otherwise dislodged. Bach 
species of butterfly and moth lays its eggs 
in a characteristic way, and in most instances 
a particular kind of plant is choj^n instinct¬ 
ively for the purpose. In the springtime, just 
when the scales of the leaf-buds are beginning 
to expand, the writer has watched a female 
Brimstone butterfly searching tlie woodland 
for buckthorn shrubs. Oak, ash, hazel, birch, 
and so forth, are passed by without attention ; 
but as soon as a buckthorn is found the insect 
proceeds to deposit her eggs at the base oi 
the buds where the young leaves arc showing. 
Usually the eggs are laid singly-^-onc here, 
another there, so that when the young cater¬ 
pillars hatch there is no competition for 



Km/ A • FRIGHTFUL CATERPILLAR. 

Wbm the Puss Moth geo rally eagry be looki like tbi^^ very smge cnoaKer indeed I The red wUch 
Ushei oa the ends ot hfi fbdnd call ere ejiTamri, He turns bis bead lideweyt, briagiag iaeo view his hideous 
wia mea.*' As tbe me that be sprays finm his breast aa acid 6uid which caa sersouily damage ayaa. 
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j>N4i ffhiMiri METAMORPHOSIS OF 

I'be above lerin of photognpbi tbow» cbe mntiaorphocis of cbe SmiU Kiogfbhcr Butterfly, from the caterpilUf 


food. The Lackey moth, on the contrary, bys 
u whole moM of her eggs close t<^thcr, 
arranged like a bracelet round a suiDble 
(wig. Again, some other mothswhose caier- 
pilbn are of the '* looper *' or *' measuring* 



THE GYMNAST. 

Tbit ^**^*~^ csterpillst hsi tux em bis akn. sad 
Is MV dob# ** Kretuiat s^ hsnding '* cnsciMS to 
iMippIs Ui fnou tod At Aim tor bb niOM sairtuM. 


worm sort’'by remarbkble hrick-shaped 
eggs and set tltm systematically in long 
rows, exactly like the first course in die 
Ibundation of a wall. The Interrogation 
butterfly of Nordi America makes its eggs 
into pendulous chains'-from two or three up 
to as many as a duMii eggs in each—and 
hangs dtem from the under surface of iiop 
leaves. Our own nearly related Comma 
butterfly, iK>wcvcr, bys her eggs sc)>aratdy 
in the more ordinary way on the leaves of the 
bop, the stinging nettle, and occasionally the 
red currant and elm. These and many 
similar tricks seem to be practised os pan of 
a dehnhe routine lo which the insect must 
strictly adhere; and without knowledge 
]>a8ed on actual observation, one never can 
tell what the rule may be. Very closely 
related species sometimes act in precisely 
opposite ways ; as, for example, in the case 
of tike Large White butterfly, who lays 
her eggs in moss^formation, fifty or more 
in (he one group, while those of the 
Small White may be found scattered about 
the same cabbage leaf in ones and twos. 

The muntmy^Wte pupo« 

If the eggs are laid in the autumn, they 
rarely hatch before the foUowing spring ; but 
in the case of spring* or summer*iaid eggs, 
batching is oot often delayed for more th^ 
a lew days or a weak. As wc have seen, the 
instinctive preparation made by the parent 
normally sectires for the offspring*-‘tbe young 
caterpilbr'^an abundance of suiuble food, 
which it begins at once to coruume. Its wh^ 
buBsess of life, as a caterpillar, is to eat; 
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although by some 
ii u)|d^^in a^lc^ scnK Io 

A BUTTOFLY ^^” ^ papoose is 9 pxid name, 

nn the boneyBudJc leaf through the chfyssli* to the perfect Butterfly, because it indicaio wtth con¬ 
siderable exactness the ex- 

and it does this with the uimcKit avidity, save ternal appearance of a butterfly or moth 
only Ibr brief periods of rest, which usually which has reached this stage in its develop* 

{ >rec:ed(t (lie jicriodic ski unchanging which it ment. You can see, beneath the protective 
lus Co undcrgti, for the caterpillar's skin is outer sldn, the dim lineaments ol' the perfect 
capable only of limited expansion ; and insect that b eventually to be, just as you can 
when, as the insect fctxis and grows, this see the outlines of the mummy in its wrappings, 
limit b reached, a new skin b formed under or of the baby in its swaddling clothes, 
the old one and tfic latter discarded. Event* The caicrpiUars of most moths either bury 
ually, w'bcn IblUfed, the caterpillar makes themselves in the ground or else spin cocoons. 


Pkmo: Xml OPP KIS GUARD. WmStU 

The cmrpiiUr ef the Puss Moth as he sppean mbm in apceneflil hvne of mind. Mis formidsble ctil is 
bvtf^ the red whi^lMhei are the mm apparot. nt ihaaioa of an coormoua ** head " is conpecely 
lose, tbougb Um * eyas *' ea sdU vlslbte. MuMlog a luicy leaf, he seems ahogether more spproachsblsl 
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&]1 (O the ground at 
thif point in iti career^ it will almoet certainly 
*, * ^ ^ :Jli^BIB^M crippled. Seldom, however, does such a 

misforttine occur. The insect, on leaving the 
^ pupal-skin, is in every way perfect, with the 

form and size of maturity, save only for the 
winn. and the abdomen. The former are 
sroJj, pad-like organs, while the latter is 
'*yj abnormally elongated and swollen by reason 
^ ^ excess of Auid, destined to Aow into the 
<*^.}j wings. This affltix is exceedingly rapid as 
kVy soon as the moth has taken up a suitable 

position : it remains quiescent for a few 
i:>' ,| moments, and then the wings grow steadily 

',4 iKrfore one's eyes. But when they have 
' ' j attained tiidr full sizt the insect must 
'i. . 'A remain hanging for several hours ere they 

B"?‘ <' * . J are suIBciendy hardened for flight. Then the 

pfctfp.- u. iuM»H\ OWL’S EYES. butterfly or moth tries its wings first by 

From Spuush South Anwrtca rorats the Owl Butterfly! opening and shuttinjr them, later by vibratinv 
*ith . ptir of owHik, “ *,M •• «> it. wiop. , 1 ^;;^ 

which may fw made entirely of silk or of in the air on its first flight, 
leaves, moss, grass-stems and similar materials The principles underlying the transforma- 
bound together by wrappings of silk. The tion wliich has just been described may l>c 
caterpillars of some butterflies also construct briefly stated as follows. The expaiLsion ot 
cocoons ; but in the majority of instances *he wings is due, as wc have seen, directly to 
the pupa is attached by ’ihe tail-end to a blood preftiurc—the fluids being Ibrccd from 
small pad of silk, which is spun by the rater- d>c hind-body to the wings chiefly l^y move- 
pillar for the purpose on a leaf or stem of the menu of the abdoinina) muscles. Jn the 
food-plarii. In some families the pupa is newly emerged inserts the two wing mem- 
provided with the extra support of a l>elt of braiies are corrugated, aitd expansioti consisU 
silk round iu middle ; but in oilier* it hangs in the flattening out ol’ the closely pressed 
head downwards from the pad. Hie period Iblds or pleats under pressure of the incoming 
of pupation may occupy a few days only, or fluid. We ser, therefore, that the wing is to 
it may extend from the autumn of one year all intenu and purposes a sac or liag. It 
tn ihe snnncr nf iKr* nrvr. Hut nr ihf» :inrv^intn4 WOUld. in fact, tend tO exoand into a kind of 


FAIRY GRACE. 

Hsc is s Greco-veined White Butterfly, lighting oa 
• flower v^idi icirGely bends beneath its weight. 
Note Che lovdy oittUac of wiagi and enwauMC, 
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rfv .k'- r*H 

FLYING FLOWERS. 


Thete perfect ipccimetu of ** flying fl o w eii " tre Tiger SwiUow-teil Bonerfliee. When not in flight* eU 
butterflies uiuaI!^ bring their wingt over their b*cfc» in cootmi to the mothi thit fold over the uiukr-wisg 
in miny cases. It ii wl^ flying that OKh displays ita brightest hues i when at rest they are often iaconapicuous. 


baHoon* wrre it not for numerous internal 
ii^amrnts which hold the wing membranes 
together. Wc may gain a fairly accurate 
idea of what happens by blowing out a 
crumpled kid glove—though the glove, of 
course, has no connecting threads within to 
prevent it from assuming the balloon form. 

With the conclusion of the individual life 
history by the appearance of the perfect 
insect, wc come round again to the pierennia) 
business of courtship and mating, with its 
strong emphasis on sc3t. AU catcrpillan 
the santg species arc alike, and sexless, in the 
sense that they are incapable of reproduction 
—although there is evidence to show that 
what we may call the foundations of sex are 
laid long before the hnal stage of the life¬ 
cycle is reached. Butterflies and moths, on 
the oAer hand, have their sex instincts hilly 
developed, and the males and females of the 
same tpedes not infrequently differ from each 
other to a remarkable extent. Usually the 
maJe is more highly developed than the 
female I his sense organs—^.g. the antennlc— 
ofren being roon complex. The males, too, 
are frequently somewhat smaller, yet at the 
same time more brightly coloured, than their 
matea—the difference in colouring occasion* 
a% being so marked that the uninitiated 


observer would fail to recognise the two sexes 
as members of the same species. We have an 
example ready to hand in the case of our 
charming Blue ’’ butterflies, the males of 
which arc resplendent in cobalt or azure, 
while the females are dull brown, or at best 
display only a faint reflection of their lord 
and master's splendour. Anotlier noteworthy 
case of sexual dimoqjhism," as this pheno 
menon is called, is that in which the males 
have wings, while the females have nonCi 
The orchaid pests known as winter moths ’* 
are like this ; and since the females, being 
wingless, are obliged, in order to lay their 
eggs on the twigs, to dimb up the trunks of 
the trees from the ground where the cater¬ 
pillars pupate, they are ea^y captured by 
the metitod known ^ ** grease bazxling.'* 
This consists of tying bands of stout paper 
smeared %vith a sticky compound round the 
trunks of fruit trees in orchards ; and when 
this is syscematically done the moths, as they 
ascend, are caught and held fast, like fries 
on a fly-paper. 

Many pet^le are nonplussed by die que^ 
tioo^What is the difference between a 
butterfly and a moth ? Prom the identifre 
aundpoint there may be some difRcuJty in 
framing a really satiifrictory answer; but 
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great ^terpillan 66 aerious damage 
to the leafage of this crop. The 
mature moth—which aometimea 
creeps into bee-hives aud robs the 
honey from the cells—has a wing 
expanse of nearly five inehea. The 
CotvoIvuIus Hawk and the Goat 
are also British moths to which the 
epithet ** large may quite fittingly 
be applied. But none of these can 
compare for size with certain exotic 
species—such, for example, ai the 
giant Atlas moth, from India, which 
may measure as much as a foot 
from tip to tip of its hook^ fore- 
wings. Contrast this in imagination 
with one of the little dothcs moths 
—those cosmopoiitan wardrobe pests 
—and you gain an impression of a 
veritable mammoth overshadowing 
a pygmy, although the clothes moth 
is not by any means the smallest re¬ 
presentative of the scaly-winged tribe. 
The Atlas moth has a larger wing area than 
any other livmg insect; but the great tropical 
Americ.an owl moth, which sometimes attains 
a span of more than ten inches, is not far 
behind. There arc also some very large— 
and very beautiful—butterflies in the world, 
notably in the islands of the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, and in tropical South America, in 
which latter region the great ** Owl butter¬ 
flies and the resplendent Morphos occur. 

TH* torgtous bird-winged 

The largest known butterflies have been dis¬ 
covered in the interior of New Guinea and 
are called OndthopUra, or bird-winged,** 
in reference to thm remarkable powers of 
flight The females of this particular group 
are always conridcrably larger than the 
males, and usually much less strikingly 
eobured. As an example, take the species 
known as OmithopUra parodfrra—literally ‘*the 
bird-winged butterfly cf Paradise.** Tlie male 
bobes *' design, like that worn on the head-* is resplendent in gold and golden-green, set 


timtt Krauat) JUST OUT! 

This picture shows the aptly-nuned SwsUow tiU Butterfly newly 
emergi^ from the pupu huU, with its cokHin looking very 
flesh and radifliu. now it Is almost ready to make la first flight 


for praciiral purfxucs wc may say that, 
whmaji the “ Icdcrs ** or antenn* of a 
butterfly are Invariably knobbed or clubbed 
at tl^c tip, tiiosf! of a moth—notwithstanding 
an otherwise remarkable diverity of form¬ 
al ways terminate in a point. This rule holds 
good at least in so far as our native apedes 
are concerned, with the possible exception of 
the little group of butterflies known popularly 
as ** Skippers,'* on account of their rapid, 
jerky flight. In this rose the antenruc 
either curved at the end or terminate in a 
short hook, reminding one of the antennx of 
certain motlis, between which and the more 
highly specialised butterflies the Sluppers may 
perhaps be regarded as a kind of connecting 
link. 

The range of sire covered by Lepid<^terous 
insects is indeed very remarkable. Our 
largest moth is the Death's Head—so called 
from the resemblance of the markings on its 
thorax to a conventional “ skull and 


cross- 


dress of a famous German cavalry foment. 
So striking is this badge that the insect has 
from time immemorial inspired awe among 
die ignorant peasantry of those countries in 
which it is found ; and in certain pans of 
Germany and Poland, where it is especially 
common, it goes by tudi names as the '* death's 
bead phantom " and the ** wandering death 
bird.’’ Potato growers have some real cause 
to dread ill appearance in force, because its 


off by velvety blade, while the female's garb, 
though strilung, may be described as a 

patchworic of dork and light browns, cream 

and &wn, with here and there a si^gestion 
of yellow. The hind-wings of the male are 
also remarkable on account of the bristle-like 
tails in which they terminate, but his physical 
pr^Mrtions are scaredy more than half those 
of his eonsort. 

Our British butterflies form a compact 
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Uttle company, than seventy stroog. The 
exact number is in dispute, b^uae atveral 
species are doubcfuUy indigenous "—which 
means that when they happen to be captur^ 
by enthusiasts in our lanes and fields, they 
are in all probability not native-born, but 
casual immigrants from the Continent, un¬ 
likely to found families on this side of the 
Channel. Among these may be mentioned the 
Bath-while, the QueenM>f-Spa(n Fritillary, the 
Long-tailed Blue, and yet another member 
of the scaly-winged tribe, known in America 
as the "Monarch " or *' Milkweed Butterfly." 

A scoly^wingtd Coiumbtu. 

This last Is a great traveller—a veritable 
Columbus among butterflies—and within the 
memory of modern observational science has 
extended its range the New World to 
the Old by way ^ the Pacific Islands, and is 
now as nearly cosmopolitan as it U ever likely 
to be. It is not, thercf<»re, surprising if a 
stray specimen occasionally finds its way to 
our Islands, as sometimes happens. Two 
other butterflies with exceptionally wide 
geographical ranges arc the Painied Lady and 
the Camberwell Beauty, l)oih of which are 
definitrly " British" in the sense (hat they 
are known to breed in tliis country. The 
latter, however, appears to be much rarer 
than it used to be a century or so back, and 
collectors regaitl a genuine native, captured 
far inland, as a fine prize. It used to be 



DARK GitESM MUTmARV^"** 

The FritlUiriss, aosed fbr the lovely, btniihed tiher 
p ittho whidi deconte the uaderude of dieir wiui, 
stvaffioeg the ber known of our BnthhBuscrflJcL 





CABBAGE WHITE BUTTERFLY. 

** Regal ’* is the word Sot this etquisitt creature- 
despite its homely name I Here it u learning bow to 
use its new l y expanded wings and delicate aatenan. 

said that the broad outer margins of the 
wings of nadves are always white, while 
thoee of tmnsigranti fk^ the Gondnent or 
America are ^^owish ; but this distinction 
is doubtfully valid. The njost famous of all 
Bntish buttevflies is now only a tradidon in 
the Fen country of Eastern England, where 
It once abounded. Because of its brilliaiit 
beauty—its wings seem to be overlaid with 
burnished red-copper plaques, offset with 
deep black spoB and margins—it was much 
sought after as a peculiar treasure by collecton, 
who undoubtedly captured it in large numbers 
over a considerable period of year*. The 
drainage of the Fens, and the systimadc 
burning of the herbage on reclaimed areas, 
also had a deleterious ^ecc upon the domestic 
ec^omy—and consequently the seasonal in¬ 
crease—of this beautiful insect. Perhaps other 
causes combined to bring about its extinction, 
\^iich occ u rred about the middle of last 
century, and is much to be regretted, unce 
the insect was peculiarly " British/' nothing 
exactly like it Juving bwn found dsewhere. 
The few lu^ collecton who happen to 
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own mclmeiu of ihii lost ** butterfly are 
naturally proud of them; and wben« as 
occasionally occurs* one of them comes under 
the hammer at Stevens* Auction Rooms in 
London, it is certain to realise a high price. 

British bultr'rflies arc divided by systematic 
naturalists into several groups, or families, of 
which the small, rather niolh*likc ** Skippers*’ 
have already hern mentioned. In certain 
respects they may Ik* regarded as the lowest 
or least specialised group. Next above them, 
perhaps, we may rank the “ Blues,” ” Hair« 
streaks,” and ** Oippers,”—the latter being 
rcpresentc'd by a soliury species, the ** Small 
OipptT,” now that its aristocratic relative of 
(he Frn Dbirict is no more. Despite certain 
minor individualities, all these little butter* 
flies are siiflicicntly nt'arly connected to Ibrm 
one lamily ; but the scHcallcd ” Duke of 
Burgundy Frit illary *’ b ilie only Bridsh 
representative of a family whose headquarters 
are in trt>pical America, where it has hundreds 
oJ' members, many of them quaintly shaped 
and urrciiingly coloured. The large and 
imporlaut family of the Swaliow«tails is also 
mainly fropical, but one species b still com* 
rnon in some of the hens, where it b now 
prtUectrd from moh^station by ignorant and 
unthinking ” butterfly hunters.” Another 
species, known an the ” Scarce Swallow* 



PSM [Urnidim/t 

POPLAR HAWK MOTR 
Camouflias is a £wourite deface the innqi . 
Aaaiast w trunk ^ the poptar the tefUy*bkaded 
cttoun ef Kba ^plv art very uaebtruiiTt. 
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WHITE ERMINE MOTH. 

TtjOu|h vm conspicuous, thb moth escapes the 
atttnuoQi of hungry hunters by beiog unpalatable. 

tail,** has on one or two occasions Iren cap* 
tured in ihb country, though no one has lieen 
Jtu'Jcy in recent years. During tlir spring and 
early summer it b .a common liutterfly lliruugli* 
out xouthent and central Cun>|>c, wlicrr. it 
adds much to iJir charm of the countryside 

those who take pleasure in such things. 

Tht Purple Emperor Itvef in <m oak. 

The family of tlie ” Whites ** includes ten 
species—if we include the rare Bath While. 
These arc the l>Lick-and*white or ** Cabbagi* ” 
butterflies which ore such a nuisance In 
gardens, the Brimstone, the Clouded Yellows, 
the Orange-tip and (he delicate Wood White. 
In consequence of tlir retired spots which it 
delights to haunt, the last-named species b 
sometimes spoken of as scarce, to the verge 
of extinction ; but there are those who know 
where it abounds in springtime, and where 
its green, black-dotted caterpillars feed during 
the summer. Only, they keep their secret j 
The Marbled White Butterfly looks as if it 
belonged to the family which we are at 
present discussing. But sciendfle claisiflcation 
nowadays takes little account of appearances, 
knowing them to be deceptive ; aad thb 
particular ** White ” it classes with the 
” Browns,** a family inclusive of the Walls, 
Ringlea, Graylings and their kindred. Lastly, 
maldng b all seven groups, we come to ^ 
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MOTHBR^>F-PBARL BUTTERFLY, 
a pose of ch» pretty creature, wbcae wum wen) i 
aioee sstennc hdp us to identify ii u a Buttnfly 
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I TOW Braperor Moth pr^Uw id 
men pt a cede iMtvity. Hm & ai 


TAKING OFF I 

its Am flight» after luccenftiQr ttnMgUat throueb the 
irocnf eyee ** vtuefa tin pave to blrda nd ot her lUDali. 


pn pave to blrde ad other 
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PUSS MOTH. 

Like t sprig of edciweiM is ihe fuJly formed Pu» 
Moth. AU nil eirly '* frightfulneas ii behind! 


family of the Tortoiseshells and Fritillarics, 
some of which arc—or ouj^ht to be—/amiliar 
to cveryljody. Who, for example, has not 
paused to admire the gor^tcous Peacocks 
which congregate, even in suburban gardens, 
where autumn flowers arc numerous, or the 
Red AdminJs regaling themselves on the ivy 
blossom, or on decaying fruit in the orchard ? 
In rural districts, where they abound, the 
large Friiillaries-^ which we have three— 
attract special attention by reason of the 
burnished silver patches with which the under¬ 
sides of hind-wings arc adorned ; while 
for sheer daintiness the White Admiral—a 
frequenter of woodland glades, with a pen¬ 
chant fur the nectar distilled by blackberry 
blooms—would be hard to beat. In this 
family, too, is placed the Purple Emperor, 
whose throne is the topmost branch of an 
oak tree, but who at times descends to earth 
to regale himself from a muddy pool, or a 
mass of carrion—a weakness which brings 
him within reach of the coUector*s net. 

Moths are far more numerous the world 
over than butterflies, and our British species 
number many hundreds. These used to be 
roughly grouped as ** macros ** azid ** micros 


—otherwise ** large ” and ** small ; and 
although this is not in accord with the dictates 
of modern science, which bases its systems of 
classification on e^ences of relationship, the 
old method is still largely employed by held- 
naturalists and collectors, for the sake of 
convenience. Among other families, the group 
known as “ macros *’ includes those of the 
Eggar- and Lappet-moths, the Tussock-moths, 
the Tiger-moths and their kindred, the huge 
family of the Noctuids or Owl-moths, the 
Puis- and Kitten-moths and their allies, and 
the Hawk-moths. All these families are 
represented in the British Islands by examples 
wdl known to people whose bent inclines 
them to notice the common objects of the 
country. Another family, known popularly as 
the Carpet-moths (not because they infest 
carpets, but because in many instances tlieir 
wings display carpet-likc pa items), has Ibr one 
of its nirml)ers ihr well-known Magpie Moth, 
whose caterpillars infest gooseberry and cur¬ 
rant bushrs —not to mention certain orna¬ 
mental bushes of .several kinds—in gardens. 

cate^illar, like most of its allita in this 
family, is of the “ luoper ’’ type : that is to 
say, it has only two pairs of “ pro-legs ” or 
“ claspen ** (on the lentil and last segments) 
in addition to its ihrcr pairs of “ true legs 
on the segments immediately behind the 
head ; and accordingly iti pn>grcss involves 
the curving or looping of its long l>ody with 
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GOLD-TAIL MOTH 

This daiory wbite Moth ii by no means u food u 
ha looks I out hia aauaeoui ciate and odour are 
lui in tbat they aerve to drive bis aoanlca sway. 
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cAch ** fttep ** It rakes. In America the 
quite appropnate popular name of these 
particular caterpillan is **measuriDg worms.’* 

A lobJter^poi o r ra ng $t t4 t U . 

The Emperor and the Kenti^ Glory moths 
arc especially interesting species^ the former 
being comparatively common in birch and 
heather districts, the latter rare, except in one 
or two favoured localities. The Emperor is 
especially remarkable for the large, pear* 
shaped cocoon which its caterpiliv xnaktt. 
Wilhin the mouth of this there is a sort of 
reversed iobster*pot airaagemcnt well adapted 
to keep out enemies, but through which the 
pcrlcct modi can easily force its way when 
the time for its CKApe arrives. Although the 
Emperor and the Kentish Glory moths arc 
not very dissimilar in appearance, they arc 
in iact only disUindy rrlnted. 

Mien> ” scaly •winged iruecu are grouped 
in several families, the mcml>rrs ol* winch are 
nearly always “on the small side*’; in 
rnany instances they aiY so minute litat their 
Iwautics can U: appreciated by the human 
eye only when it is aided by »t fairly powerful 
lens. 1 he family t^'thc “ IVar) Mollw,” liow* 
ever, includes several pretty species—such as 
the Mut hereof-Pearl Moth—which are Urge 
enough Co attritct gencrcil attention, and for 
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MAGPIE MOTH. 

Here ii tnother diicanefu] creature vbo can afford 
10 stand out boldly in cnigpie coloun. No wise 
bird wilJ have anythiagto do with hiat—ao bail ofri 





EMPEROR MOTH 

This picrure shows the we]J*devcbpcd feathery 
iDtemueoftbeEaipcrorMoth. These arc a kind « 
scosc-ornn, which in some mysterious way helps 
him to find the female, though ti)e he far away. 

whicit popular names have l>een provided. 
In the litde family of the Psychids die cater- 
pdlon make purtablr. cases from fragments of 
leaves, twigs, etc.—after the maimer of c^uldifr- 
wonns; and in these cases tile grub-Hke 
lemalcs pass thr whole of their lives and lay 
their eggs, aJ though the males develop wings. 

Most of the remaining ** micros “—in all 
diey number ihousands-^are divided between 
the family of the Tortricides, or “ Leaf- 
twisters "--40 called on account of the manner 
in which many of tlieir caterpillan ndl up 
leaves ; and the Tineidcs—a name which 
(apart from its sound] has no tiling to do with 
“ tiny," but » derived from the Latin word 
signifying a Clothes Moth^an insect typical 
of the family as a whole. These tiny moths, 
and many of th^ relatives, are notorious for 
the damage which their caterpillars do to 
fun, clothing and suxed goods of many 
kin^ but the instincts of a still larger number 
keep them busy in Che fields and woodlands. 

The leaf-rnining caterpillars of this family 
eat away the s^t Inner tissue from be¬ 
tween the upper and lower skins of a leaf, 
leaving long, tortuous markings in their wake. 



. front view of ihc hou«wif<’* pet oveniofl ! The IcmaJc Howe Spidet U here $<« lyiM in h«f pw* 

4 otc the eight wiichfyl cyw, ihc four ptin of Icgt, and the mele>i«i wandering feelers^ called 


GARDEN BRIDGE BUILDERS 


AND INSECT HUNTERS 


By MALCOLM BURR. D.Sc.. F.R.E.S. 


I T M a rreepy finhjrcl—Spiders; 

admiritip the l)caiitilul webs spun in lh<* 
garden, we ihiiik oi* ihnn as a nuisance in 
the house. However, a little hiriher interest 
in the habits atid customs of the spider produces 
admiration which slowly submerges natural 
disgust, though it is doubtful if the housewife 
can ever overcome her aversion to the cobweb 
makers, and cspocially to Ttf.tn<xna panti'M^ 
the Ugly brother of T. Civilist dir House Spklcr, 
with its four^inch span of outstretched legs, 
when it falls into the bath and cannot get out. 
A tradition, the origin of which is unknown, 
connecting this spider with Cardinal Wolsey 

and Hampton Court led to its being called 
the Cardinal Spider. 

It may surprise most people to learn that 
spiders are not insects. Insects are defined as 
jointed animals, with a special kind of breath* 
ing apparatus called iracher, and three pain 
of legs, so as spiders have/w pairs, they are 


dearly not insccu. If you ask what they are 
then, the reply is, “ They are just spiders.” 

1 1 is in .the garden and fields that one should 
study the spider, for there he docs not excite 
so definitely the sense of errepiness, and his 
splendid technique as a builder can be seen 
to advantage. 

While the spider undergoes no meta¬ 
morphosis, in other words no marked change 
of form place after it leaves the egg, the 
young aiumal has to go ihroi^h a scries of 
moults before it reaches a complete state, and 
until the first moult is over it cannot feed or 
spin. The first moult takes place while the 
spider is still in the nest of the brood. 

The Cross or Garden Spider {E^ra diode- 
moto) offers the best chance of obswation m 
early autumn when he is beginning to get 
active. Spkleit of this family usually ren^n 
together for a week in the nest before leaving, 
congregated in a ball-like mass which, on being 
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shaken, appcan to send out a rain 
of scarcely visible spots as the tiny 
creatures disperse along the snuld* 
tude of hnc lines which they have 
spun. ‘As soon as their panic has 
passed they reassemble. When the 
young can fend for themselves and 
get their own food, they all dis¬ 
perse to (heir individual lines. 

Snare building is now' the bus)* 
ness of the day. Itseemsa dilTicult 
task, but (here is no hesitation in 
setting about it. Having decided 
on her locality, the spider, with 
eight legs outspread, leu herself 
drop down on the line issuing 
from her spinnerets. About two 
inches fntro the ground she stops 
and, turning, she clutches the line 
made on her descent and climlw 
up, still spinning, but now extract* 
ing with two hind legs the 
thread which, descendiug, was 
extracted l>y the force of gravity. With 
a double lino floating in the air she waits 
till the loop aUachn iuiclf to a twig, and then 
runs along on the bridge so made, adding 
further lines to strengthen it. Onss*threads are 



it4HU B!RD*EATINO SPIDER. 


\M9*t4i9U 


from 


typical Spider of dw tn^ics cofisideribly reduced 

cn its (umirtl sire, ft will udde a smtll bird or mimnui. 





A PAJRT CRADLE. 




The siBua 


. tn-cocooQ in whidi the Spider bebies 
•re hfttebed. it mtkei t retUy lovely ptcrure. dtiaf 


•re fifttcMd. it mixei e reuiy loveiy pKnee. utiof 
Iflce a fiiry cndle from the berk oi • fir breach. 


attached to branches, and then the builder goes 
from cord to cord, drawing threads from her 
spinning apparatus with her hind kgs. ’Hic 
framework complete, what remains to be done 
is methodically filled in. And this task must 
be frequently gone over, for the web does not 
stand much wear and tear. When it is dam¬ 
aged, the spider does little in (he way of repair, 
but will later gather up the silk threads and 
devour them, io economise in material, and 
then rr*spin her snare. The Angular Spider 
will remake her web almost every evening ; the 
Banded and Silky Spiden allow tlie wel» to be 
lorn to rags before taking the trouble to renew. 

Bridget and aeroplanet of spider•tiUi. 

The very fine threads are very closely twbted 
—and are hollow ! And this tube is full of 
sticky liquid which renews the adhesive pr> 
pertirs of (he surface when it becomes defective. 
Nevertheless, when a victim is caught, the 
spider has to rush quickly to bind it up before 
it can work itself liee. The prey is ncady 
bound up and then is bitten, the wound made 
being so small that it cannot be delected. Then 
the hunter retires. She has not bitten her 
captive to kill, but to produce a weakness vAth 
the poison she has injected, so that while this 
IS acting she may drain the victim of blood 
without the slightest ridt to herself before death 
renden this process imposibk. The meal may 
last as long as twenty-four hours, the victim 
•till having life though it is utterly paralysed. 
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The ipinning glaads of the Garden Spidm 
occupy the entire floor of the abdomen. There 
are some spiders which use thru glands only 
for spinning the cocoons^ but they are re- 
mark ably versatile creatures, far they have no 
less than twelve distinct uses to which they can 
pul their art of spinning. 

The bcsi known is fur snares, of which there 
are at least six quite distinct attd more or less 
dalK>ratc types; then (here arc temporary 
refuges, a sort of lent, so to spc^ik, which they 
spin out in a moment when they want a 
shelter; dien they make their winter quarters, 
snug little nr>sUi for hil>rma(ioTi; they aKo spin 
diemsclvn temporary shelters for the moulting 
period, when they are soft ar^d require pro¬ 
tection ; rocor>n8 for ihnr eggs; securing 
threads, by which they attach Uirmselvcs to 
an ot>i(*cL and swing arroits to another, instead 
of making a bridge, or sw'ing to salety when 
attacked liy an enemy, or ti(' up their prey till 
ready In eat it; or lasNos, Uir catching ihclr 
prey wlirri hunting; spcrm-thmiHs; and, 
finally, gossamer, which is usedasarrofdaitrs.or 
gliders, (nr tJK'ir own Hpccial mrihodofaviutiim. 

Every child know's iluil spiders hnvc no 


wings. Yet some Id^ are so clever that they 
can sail through the air vast distances on their 
own gliders. Hiey emit a silk thread so fine 
that it is scarcely visible, which flutters away 
down the breeze, until it is long enough to have 
the buoyancy to carry the little creature, which 
then disappears into space. Of course, they 
have no control over the direction, but by 
hauling in the thread they can reduce the 
buoyancy and drop down when they wish. 

The btibbU-ntft ef rhe Water Spldtr. 

Every one has noticed on fine summer 
mornings how ihe grass is often bedecked with 
these glistening threads of gostamer. In this 
manner they can travel incredible distances 
and so expand their urea of distribution. 
They have been found sailing thus two hundred 
miles out to sea. There is one kind, Smks 
otfutUmuSy which is Ibund on the eastern coast 
of Nm^h America and on lliv west coast of 
Africa, a distribution which can only l)c 
accounted for by their s|KTia] means of 
overseas transport by dte prevailing winds. 

Though spiden have magnificent sew ol’cycs, 
they rely mainly on their senv* of tutieli^ wfiich 



THEY CAME BACK PROM TKBIR RIDS- } Ifi.h.J. 

OrdiasriJy we do not lee such iatiotte vim of the iatect kaagdom, but i pOBly ipb 

hit gtva ui a dosomp of this fedhardy displn— a fly out lor m ajxiag cn (be hack cd u m'-' tpldv. 
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^JMo ; Kart SiVtkfm) [UmrttaJt 

NOT AN ORCHID I 

At t gkncc this picture suggests • rare orchid from 
some dense tropical forest. AbuaUy it shows a Spider 
disposing of a dragon-fly which abe baa cat^t \ 

ia highly developed. The two to eight simple 
cyea arc so placed as to command a view in 
several directions, but in apKc of that the sight 
is apparently not good. The most delicate 
vibration of the communicating lines of itt 
snare, however, is immediately sensed. 

All spiders construct some ibrm of nest, 
and the bubble-neat of the Water Spider 
ia one of the moat interesting. An air-breathing 
animal, it spends most of its time under water, 
being able by means the long hairs which 
clothe its body to retaih a bubble of air as 
it swims, so that it is still possible to breathe as 
it searches for food under water. 

Working on a water plant some distance 
below the surface, the water spider forms a 
silken dome of closely woven threads which, 
when complete, it proceeds to fill with air. To 
do this the spider rises in the water, raises 
the abdomen above the surface and jerits it 
down again quickly so as to carry with it a 
bubble of air, which it helps to retain with its 
hind legs. With this it swims back to the nest 
and'allows the imprisoned air bubble to esc^>e 
into the dome, wUcb by degrees is filled in this 
manner. In this mug retreat below the w^ter 
it paw the winter in a torpid state. The young 
of this spider appear to be fond of utilising the 


empty shells of the water snails, which they 
float by filling them with bubblo of air, thus 
saving themselves the trouble of nest building. 

The Wolf Spiders the fields are somewhat 
diflerent &om the general conception of the 
kind, in that instead of making wcbi or craps 
10 catch their food they chase their prey. 
They do not wait in ambush like other spiders, 
but are much more enterprising. Even on her 
food-hunting raids the female carries the bag 
of ejgts with her, attached to the abdomen or 
held in the jaws, and the young spiden, escap¬ 
ing from the bag, craw) up on to their mother’s 
back and ride about with her wherever she 
goes for about a week. 

Another spider which is especially interesting 
is the I'rap-door Spider. It constructs a house 
l>y digging a cylindrical hole in the ground 
and lining it wiili cobweb silk ; a neat lid 
at the enimncc is hinged with the same silk. 

Courtthip donees of the Jumping Sp4dert» 

The Jumping Spiders arc another very 
interesting group with several curious customs. 
*rhey stalk ihclr prey and pounce upon it. 
They have a trick of' raising the forepart of 
the body and turning it sideways, to have a 
good look round the country. Unlike most 
creatures which live by hunting, they are 
sociable little creature and often live in 
colonics, sometimes so closely packed that 



WOLF SPIDER. 

Tbs ftmik Wolf Spider sJwa^ carries with it itt 
attached to ue sbdomea or held in eba fawi. 
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XniUHffi] A BU 

Tttt mtlc of ch< Wtter Spider cuifdis| hit under 
•itky dcm wfaidi the Spider with tlr by 


A BUBBLE NBST. 

un d e r wi n ter oot It is bulk on • wsrer^pkm*^ clo^-worecii 
ik by evfyias tiny bubbles* one n e cunci from Uk luribce. 
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BUILDING HIS WINTER WEB. 

The V«ip-opider, striped in yeUow end btoek, U e 
bcmtiftil creacure^udKious as wtU, or he would 
set WMT the colours of bis areh^aany* the Va^ ( 
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THE SPIDER'S PARLOUR. 

The Garden Spider weae ea beradf a ddimm wh 
aatottr to appear. But bvih%n«Mli 
wooiasi aod (be poor mafe foes in peril of bia Ufcf 
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fhm «. amn) jKB TRA?-DOOR SPIDER. W^mUsu 

QvsmK of tlK Spider fiwnliy ii the Tn^-door Spider, wbwe tuiuKlled uoderfroiuid dweUins ectuallr hae 

wgtchcr with »iik thre»d« rnd ewmjing on a hmgew iptdeNaUk 
Tit ft gg d tf lined with (he aune rabetwe, nd eosetioMi it ba» bra&chn, each id own doer. 


PkM! Ktri SHhhtn] PTBLD Spider. iUondkU 

XPbit looks like a monster devil-fish Is dui picture is renUv 00I7 a tinjr Fi^ S^der canning her egg<ococo. 
She has a large oeit to which she rettres when the cki have hatched oul lie Ihtk ^ders uadeno no 
metamorphosis^they emerfein what it pTeaicaOjr thar aduh lorsi, tbou^ they ttc quite microscopic in liK. 
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’ arc aliDort touching. When not 

tilling, they sit at home, where they do 
moulting, egg-laying and hibernation. 
•■•lU sexes may be found together in one den 
and full-grown males of EpibUmum are often 
found keeping an immature female in their 
retreat, so prcsumal)]y all their domestic 
functions are performed at home. Peckham, 
an American observer, has written several 
articles on the courtship of the AUiJ£, one of 
the families of this group. It is very strange,’ 
for the male performs very peculiar dances to 
attract the Imalc, capering with the oddest 
antics and striking all sorts cf quaint positions. 

A coutiouM wooer.* 

Another genus of jumpers, Allus^ has alsoj 
very sociable habits, unusual among spiders 
generally. One type inhabits $wam|)s and 
bogs, living in colonics of' up to twenty, each 
with their own little bag-liIce den, in bundles un 
leaves, stems of grau, rerds and so on. 

It is among the familbir Handl'd Spiders of 
our garder>s that we meet with (he great 
fcrrM'iiy which has c.imrcl the l(*inalcs their 
unenviable reputation. These Ix'long to the 
important group popularly known as tlu* 
orl>-wravcis, who spin tlieir cart-wheels in 
forests and thickets, in gardens and even 
in our housn. 

The most familiaris the cross or garden Spid<*r 
already referred to. 'Phis Is the most famous 
speries, and in the Utter part of summer, the 
courtsliip period, it is postivciy exciting to 
watch the terrible risk fated by the male, 
and his method of countering ii. The male 
approaches the web of the female cautioady, 
having first Uikni the precaution of securing 
his line of retreat by slinging a thread across 
in the immediate neighbourhood, to which he 
attaches the end o(’a life-line. Then he creeps 
up to the snare of the virago and rings the bdl 
—that is to say, grasps the threads of her web 
with his Ibrelegs. The angry female rushes 
out from her den to attack him, but he nimbly 
slips off the edge and is left hanging in the air 
by his life-line. When he is that she 

has gone indoors hr climbs up his line and 
tweaks the web again, and the performance 
is nrpcatrd. Meanwhile the female taka no 
notice, and feigns not to hear or see him. 

But penistcnce eventually wean down even 
the hardest heart and the female comes out to 
say that she accepts his suit. To show her 
•umnder, she squats at the edge of her web, 
with her legs tucked m round her. Then the 
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SPIDER AND B1.UE-BOTTLE FLY. 

Th« Spider does not bitr to kid hut to paralyse, so 
that $bc cao drain ber victim's b(ood at her leisure. 

male begitis cautiously to ciiress her, r< udy at 
the sl^hicsl jdgn of anger on her jjarl to drop 
over and swing on his life-line again. When 
site remains still he knows liis brief moment of 
joy has come. 

Happily in this country there arc no spiders 
which arc dangerous to anything bigger than 
themselves, but in some countries there are 
very dangerous kinds. A)>iir( iWmi the famous 
Tarantula, there is a small spider in Corsica, 
known by Uie natives as MalmignaUe, a species 
of LaShrodtdm which is known to be pouonous; 
and another spider of ihr same genas is 
dreaded by the Kirghiz and Tartars oi'Central 
Asia under the name of Karakitrt. It is only a 
small creature, but its bite will kill a good- 
sized dog in a few minutes. 

Several attempts to spin and substitute 
spider silk for the silkworm produce have been 
made, but it is far too fine to furnish a durable 
material. Spider silk has, however, been 
extensively used in micrometer eye-piccet of 
telescopes where inlerKcting lines of extreme 
fineness are required. The cocoon silk is much 
coarser than the delicate threads of the web. 








